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By  Frank  R.  Stockton 


The  bright  and  amusing  love  story  of  a  man  who  found  his 
heart  s  desire  before  breakfast  time, — one  of  the  cheeriest  love 
stories  ever  written  by  Mr.  Stockton.  It  will  shortly  begin  in 


The  Cruise  of  a  Widow,  anpther  story  by  Mr.  Stockton, 
of  the  thoroughly  humorous  and  fanciful  kind — in  every  sense 
Stocktonian — will  also  appear  in  the  Joi  rnal. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon, 


Cuba  is  a  political  problem  yet  unsolved, 
one  which  at  different  times  for  the  last  half 
century  has  greatly  interested  our  Govern¬ 
ment.  Sometimes,  as  when  President  Buchan¬ 
an  proposed  its  purchase  from  Spain,  or  when, 
at  an  earlier  period.  Secretary  Everett  wrote 
his  State  paper  on  the  suggestion  of  a  Tripar¬ 
tite  Protectorate  by  European  governments, 
it  has  been  a  factor  in  our  politics.  The  slave 
States  were  always  favorable  to  its  annexa¬ 
tion,  either  by  diplomacy  or  revolution.  ‘*Fili- 
busters”  practiced  their  first  arts  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  but  the  Civil  War  put  an  end  to  all  such 
schemes  of  national  aggrandizement.  In  the 
days  of  anti-slavery  agitation,  San  Domingo 
and  Cuba  were  flaming  torches  in  the  hands 
of  excited  orators.  Wendell  Phillips's  lecture 
on  the  heroic  Toussaint  was  a  firebrand,  kind¬ 
ling  wrath  on  one  side  and  flerce  desires  for 
revolution  and  revenge  on  the  other.  John 
Brown  caught  that  Are,  honestly  believing 
that  there  was  somewhere  a  leader  among  the 


slaves  in  the  South  to  whom  he  might  be  a 
John,  the  awakening  Forerunner. 


In  the  light  of*  these  facts  we  must  judge 
the  recent  outburst  of  Cuban  enthusiasm  for 
independence.  This  sudden  ebullition  is  a  de¬ 
velopment  of  historic  influences,  the  flashing 
up  of  a  Are  that  has  slumbered  till  it  seemed 
to  be  extinct.  Few  of  the  present  generation 
are  at  all  prepared  for  it.  Many  have  forgot¬ 
ten,  most  never  knew,  the  underlying  causes 
of  the  present  situation  in  Cuba.  This 
greatly  compromises  the  cause  in  Cuba 
they  are  not  prepared  for  a  revolution.  A1 
ready  the  flashing  Ares  are  smoking  down  into 
darkness  and  ashes.  The  proclamation  of  am¬ 
nesty  has  totally  demoralized  the  insurgents 
and  they  are  fast  laying  down  their  arms. 
Evidently  the  time  of  Cuban  independence  is 
not  yet.  And  except  for  Christian  sympathy 
in  what  concerns  our  neighbors,  it  is  not  a 
matter  which  greatly  interests  ourselves. 

Not  only  Cuba,  but  all  Spanish  America  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  in  a  state  of  ferment.  Venezuela 
has  managed  to  embroil  herself  with  England 
and  Germany ;  with  the  flrst  on  a  question  of 
boundary,  with  the  second  on  the  question  of 
an  unpaid  guarantee  on  the  construction  of 
the  Central  Venezuelan  Railway,  built  by 
Germans.  Panama  has  been  declared  in  a 
state  of  siege  on  account  of  its  recent  uprising 
under  a  Mexican  leader ;  the  whole  Ecuadorian 
Republic  is  reported  as  in  a  condition  of  dis¬ 
content  and  unrest,  the  initial  cause  of  the 
difficulty  being  the  hoisting  of  the  Ecuadorian 
flag  over  the  Chilian  cruiser,  Esmeralda,  when 
it  was  despatched  to  Japan,  to  which  govern¬ 
ment  it  had  been  sold.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  this  is  only  a  pretext  for  opposition  to 
President  Cordero,  whose  overthrow  appears 
to  be  desired  by  a  certain  party.  In  this  con¬ 
nection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  great 
Transandine  Railroad  which  will  unite  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans  is  neariy  finished, 
all  that  remains  to  be  done  being  the  piercing 
of  a  tunnel  under  the  summit  of  the  Cordil¬ 
leras. 

Newfoundland  has  passed  months  of  most 
intense  suffering  since  the  failure  of  the  banks 
last  autumn.  There  are  nearly  200,000  people 
there,  a  large  proportion  of  whom  have  been 
in  the  utmost  need  ever  since  the  financial 
crash  occurred.  Some  5,000  persons  in  St. 
John’s  are  being  fed  daily  from  soup  kitchens. 
The  greatest  enthusiasm  has  lately  been 
aroused  by  the  arrival  of  a  relief  vessel  stocked 
with  offerings  from  New  England  and  Nova 
Scotia ;  but  the  season  in  Newfoundland  must 
be  still  severe,  and  the  end  of  the  distress  is 
not  yet  in  sight.  It  would  seem  that  this 
great  and  prosperous  city,  from  which  bounte- 
out  succor  was  hastened  to  the  starving 
masses  in  Ireland,  should  give  of  its  abund¬ 
ance,  and  give  quickly,  to  the  unfortunate 


and  suffering  people  of  that  other  island  where 
now  distress  prevails.  The  outcome  of  the 
difficulty  will  probably  be  union  with  Canada 

Preparations  for  two  imposing  functions  are 
occupying  the  attention  of  the  German  peo¬ 
ple.  The  flrst  in  point  of  date  is  the  eightieth 
birthday  of  Bismarck,  April  1st,  which  is  to 
be  made  an  occasion  of  national  rejoicing. 
The  Emperor,  with  his  sons,  will  visit  the 
Prince  at  Friederichsruhe,  and  the  memhers 
of  the  Reichstag  will  attend  a  banquet  to  be 
given  in  Berlin  in  honor  of  the  occasion.  The 
commanders  of  the  German  army  corps  will 
visit  the  Prince  on  the  first,  and  a  deputation 
of  college  professors  a  few  days  later.  The 
second  event  is  one  of  more  lasting  impor¬ 
tance,  the  opening  of  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic 
Canal.  This  will  he  celebrated  in  June  by  a 
week  of  splendid  fStes.  The  Emperor  is  taking 
the  most  lively  interest  in  the  preparations,  per¬ 
sonally  superintending  the  most  important  of 
them. 

Our  Minister  to  France  has  presented  an 
energetic  protest  against  the  order  prohibiting 
imports  of  American  beef.  He  aflSrmed  that 
not  a  single  case  of  disease  had  been  noted 
either  when  the  cattle  were  embarked  or 
landed  in  France.  Mr.  Eustis  thinks  the  pro¬ 
hibition  is  a  purely  protective  measure,  and 
the  question  of  disease  was  raised  because  it 
alone  would  justify  the  prohibition.  This 
seems  the  more  likely  to  be  the  motive,  be¬ 
cause  the  French  government  is  taking  steps 
to  establish  factories  for  canning  meats,  and 
the  War  Minister  has  expressed  his  intention 
to  experiment  with  various  kinds  of  provisions. 

Through  the  energy  of  English  newspaper 
correspondents,  especially  of  him  of  the  Daily 
Telegraph,  reports  have  come  from  Kars  whera 
the  commission  to  investigate  the  Armenian 
massacres  is  now  sitting.  It  will  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  the  Turkish  government,  in  permit¬ 
ting  the  Commission  of  Inquiry,  positively  for¬ 
bade  the  entrance  of  newspaper  correspondents 
into  the  district.  The  Telegraph  says  that  a 
deputation  of  the  survivors  of  the  massacres 
have  appeared  before  the  Commission  and  pre¬ 
sented  a  written  statement  of  the  facts.  A 
part  of  this  the  Telegraph  promises  to  publish, 
but  some  parts  of  it  are  said  to  be  too  horri¬ 
ble  to  print.  It  is  beyond  question  that  the 
Turkish  government  has  used  all  possible 
means  to  remove  from  the  district  all  wit¬ 
nesses  to  the  outrages,  but  it  appears  not  to 
have  been  wholly  successful.  The  remark  of 
the  Grand  Vizier  to  the  correspondent  of  the 
Liverpool  Poet,  that  if  there  had  been  out¬ 
rages,  months  have  passed  and  interest  in  the 
subject  has  ceased,  bears  witness  less  to 'the 
truth  of  the  case  than  to  the  disposition  of  the 
Turkish'  government  In  the  matter.  Every  ob¬ 
stacle,  it  is  reported,  is  put  by  local  ofllcials 
in  the  way  of  the  foreign  representatives  with 
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the  Investigating  Commission  obtaining  infor 
mation  from  persons  whose  evidence  they  con- 
aider  necessary.  The  Russian,  French,  and 
English  ambassadors  have  consequently  made 
representations  to  the  Sultan,  insisting  on 
the  right  of  their  representatives  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  all  the  information  they  desire. 

The  latest  report  at  this  writing  is  that 
China  has  agreed  that  the  following  points 
shall  be  discussed  at  the  peace  conference: 
the  independence  of  Corea,  the  cession  of  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  the  payment  of  a  war  indemnity. 
It  is  probable  that  Japan  will  attempt  to  drive 
a  hard  bargain.  The  cost  of  the  war*  has  been 
very  heavy,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  she  will 
remain  content  with  what  she  at  first  set 
out  to  gain— a  recognition  of  her  rights  in 
Korea,  fiut  Japan,  as  well  as  China,  has  the 
European  powers  to  reckon  with.  England, 
France,  and  Russia  are  all  jealous  of  Japan’s 
rapid  development,  prefiguring,  as  it  may,  her 
competence  to  be  a  dominant  power  in  the 
East.  Their  policy  will  be  to  restrict  as  far  as 
possible  the  benefits  of  this  war  to  Japan. 
No  doubt  Li  Hung  Chsng  understands  tbis  as 
well  as  any  one,  and  it  is  quite  within  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  that  he  goes  to  Japan  prepared  to 
yield  and  yield  until  the  large  demands  of 
Japan  cause  the  European  nations  to  throw 
their  infiuence  into  the  scale  for  China. 

Meanwhile  the  war  goes  on.  The  port  of 
New  Chwang  was  taken  last  Thursday,  and 
the  advance  guard  has  crossed  the  Liao  River, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  this  city  stands.  The 
usual  story  is  told  of  the  bravery  of  the  Japan¬ 
ese  and  the  cowardice  of  the  Chinese.  It  is 
reported  that  only  100  of  the  former  were 
killed,  while  more  than  2,000  of  the  latter 
were  left  dead  or  dying  upon  the  field. 
Whether  or  not  with  intention,  the  town  was 
burned  on  the  night  after  its  capture.  An  in¬ 
teresting  statement  comes  from  Hiroshima  by 
way  of  the  American  Board  that  the  Japanese 
government  has  authorized  the  employment  of 
native  Christians  as  army  chaplains.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  history  that  a  pagan  nation 
has  taken  such  a  step. 

Russia  has  other  interests  than  European 
politics,  others  even  than  the  Chinese  ques¬ 
tion,  though  perhaps  the  new  Trans-Siberian 
Railway  is  not  without  its  bearing  on  that 
question.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  an  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting  and  important  fact  that 
great  improvements  are  now  being  made  in 
Siberia.  The  eastern  part  of  that  snowy  land 
has  vast  tracts  of  fertile  country  which  Russia 
is  actively  engaged  in  developing.  To  reach 
this  district  a  railroad  of  no  less  than  4,000 
miles  has  been  projected,  uniting  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  with  Vladivostock  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Five  hundred  miles  in  Russia,  and  one  hun¬ 
dred  miles  from  Vladivostock  westward,  are 
already  completed,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
entire  line  will  be  completed  in  1905.  The 
centre  of  the  grain  trade  on  this  line  will  be 
Nikolskoye,  a  town <  already  of  15,000  inhabi¬ 
tants,  with  a  large  government  fiour  mill ;  and 
there  are  many  thriving  villages  and  prosper¬ 
ous  farms  in  the  surrounding  district.  The 
soil  is  said  to  be  as  rich  as  the  prairies  of  Illi¬ 
nois,  and  the  climate  favorable,  not  only  to 
agriculture,  but  to  human  health.  There  is 
an  abundance  of  water,  timber,  and  coal. 
Immigration  is  now  invited  and  encouraged, 
but  not,  it  mky  be  observed,  of  foreigners. 
Only  Russians  are  to  be  made  welcome  in  the 
new  Russian  country. 

In  this  respect  many  of  our  best  thinkers  are 
ot  opinion  that  the  United  States  may  well  do 
likewise.  Professor  John  Fiske  believes 
that  our  immigration  should  be  vigorously  re- 


1  stricted,  and  Senator  Chandler  of  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  urges  that  our  doors  should  be  dbut  fast 
against  it  for  a  certain  term  of  years.  It  is 
interesting  in  this  connection  to  learn  from 
Mr.  Riis’s  Forum  article,  noticed  on  another 
page,  that  one  so  thoroughly  well  acquainted 
with  the  immigrant  as  he,  and  so  well  fitted 
to  reason  from  the  facts,  finds  in  the  coming  of 
foreigners  no  immigration  problem.  It  is  true, 

!  as  most  of  our  newspaper  and  magazine 
writers  have  repeatedly  insisted,  that  the 
greater  number  of  our  immigrants  no  longer 
come  from  Great  Britain,  Germany,  and 
France,  but  from  Italy,  Poland,  Russia,  Bui 
garia,  Bohemia,  and  the  Scandinavian  coun¬ 
tries.  But  does  this  make  the  problem  (if 
there  is  one)  so  much  the  more  difficult?  The 
Scandinavians  are  proverbially  good  citizens. 
The  other  peoples  have  indeed  a  lower  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  than  our  own,  but  Mr.  Riis  in 
bis  books  has  clearly  shown  that  Italians. 
Russian  and  Polish  Jews  have  some  admirable 
qualities,  and  that  the  Bulgarians  and  Bohe¬ 
mians  are  by  no  means  entirely  undesirable. 
The  “problem,”  he  says,  is  not  the  immigrant, 
but  how  he  shall  be  housed  and  educated. 
Whencesoever  he  comes  he  is  in  the  main 
eager  to  become  an  American.  Not  merely  a 
voter,  but  an  educated,  prosperous  man,  or  at 
least  to  have  his  children  such.  He  is  eager 
to  send  his  children  to  school,  eager  to  have 
them  learn  English,  eager  to  save,  that  they 
may  begin  life  on  a  better  plane.  Men  of  such 
a  mind  cannot  be  wholly  baneful  members  of 
society.  Now  that  our  laws  excluding  paupers 
and  criminals  are  being  more  carefully  ex¬ 
ecuted,  it  may  perhaps  be  wise  for  us  to  turn 
our  attention  from  the  immigration  problem 
to  that  other  problem  which  Mr.  Riis  presses 
upon  us,  that  of  the  housing  and  schooling  of 
the  foreigners  who  come  to  cast  in  their  lot 
with  us. 

Both  problems  are  urgently  upon  us  now  in 
the  form  of  bills  before  the  Legislature.  The 
school  question  is  b}  no  means  a  simple  one. 
Granting  that  the  bill  passes  in  the  best  possi¬ 
ble  form,  that  politics  are  swept  away  from 
oui  school  Boards,  that  ample  accommoda¬ 
tions  are  provided,  even  that  playgrounds  are 
given  to  these  young  creatures  who  need  them 
so ;  granting  all  this,  the  most  perplexing  ele¬ 
ment  remains,  that  of  language.  Dr.  Rains- 
ford  in  a  lecture  in  Brooklyn  last  week  told  of 
one  down-town  school  in  which  the  teacher 
was  a  young  girl  speaking  only  English, 
while  the  one  hundred  or  so  pupils  spoke 
eight  different  languages,  less  than  a  score  of 
them  English.  What  is  that  teacher  to  do? 
How  are  those  children  to  learn  even  Eng¬ 
lish,  not  to  say  geography  and  arithmetic  and 
history?  The  desire  to  learn  English  is  indeed 
one  of  the  reasons  why  these  children  are  sent 
so  faithfully  to  school.  It  is  not  their  parents’ 
wish  that  they  should  be  taught  in  their  own 
language,  nor  would  it  be  desirable  that  they 
should  be.  But  this  one  incident  is  enough  to 
show  how  very  difficult  are  the  problems  be¬ 
fore  our  school  Boards ;  and  incidentally,  how 
important  it  is  that  our  trustees  and  commis¬ 
sioners  should  be  people  of  wide  intelligence 
as  well  as  of  sound  judgment. 

That  he  may  save  the  Stat4  Mr.  Platt  has  at 
length — with  how  much  reluctance  his  recent 
actions  testify — consented  to  let  go  his  grasp 
upon  the  city.  There  is  now  good  reason  to 
believe  that  a  Police  Magistrate’s  Bill  will  be 
passed  this  week,  whether  that  of  Senator 
Lexow  or  Assemblyman  Lawson  does  not  now 
appear.  There  is,  however,  little  difference 
between  them,  except  the  latter  is  so  worded 
as  not  to  take  effect  until  July  1st  instead  of 
May  1st.  The  Police  Reorganization  Bill  will 
doubtless  soon  be  passed,  though  how  far  it 


will  be  altered,  and  whether  or  not  it  will  be 
consolidated  with  the  Bi  partisan  Police  Bill, 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee. 

Though  the  efid  of  Mr.  Platt’s  meddling  is 
doubtless  not  yet,  enough  has  transpired  to 
make  a  complete  triumph  for  the  Mayor. 
From  tlie  beginning  of  his  term  he  has  been 
firm  as  Gibraltar  in  bis  purpose  to  carry  out 
the  wishes  of  the  voters  who  elected  him. 
The  waves  of  partisanship  and  of  “'bossism” 
might  be  tempestuous  as  they  would,  they 
have  never  made  him  swerve  by  a  hair’s 
breadth  from  his  position.  Especially  cogent 
has  been  his  refusal  to  attempt  in  any  way  to 
influence  legislation,  even  for  good.  The 
Mayor  of  the  city  is  there  to  execute  laws,  not 
to  make  them.  So  far  as  the  duties  of  his 
office  go,  be  has  no  concern  whether  the  laws 
be  good  or  bad.  If  the  latter,  the  best  way  to 
secure  their  revision  is  to  execute  them  firm¬ 
ly.  Whether  his  appointing  power  shall  be  in¬ 
creased  or  not  cannot  be  a  matter  of  personal 
interest  to  him,  but  those  of  our  legislators 
who  deem  that  it  ought  to  be  increased  must 
certainly  be  encouraged  by  the  judicious  use 
he  has  made  of  the  power  already  his. 

A  catastrophe  occurred  last  Friday  which  re¬ 
calls  the  Buddensiek  disaster.  A  block  of 
tenement- bouses  in  course  of  construction  col¬ 
lapsed,  with  the  loss  of  several  lives.  The 
inquest,  though  not  yet  completed,  clearly 
shows  that  both  the  inspectors  and  the  con¬ 
tractor  are  at  fault.  The  former  appear  to 
hold  their  responsibilities  far  too  lightly.  One 
member  of  the  Building  Department  testified 
to  spending  as  much  as  “ten  or  fifteen  min¬ 
utes”  in  examining  plans,  and  that  he  “hadn’t 
time”  to  report  to  his  superiors  that  a  certain 
girder,  that  in  fact  to  which  the  catastrophe 
was  traced,  had  no  pier  to  rest  upon  for  sup¬ 
port.  Careless  of  life  as  were  the  plans  which 
were  allowed  to  pass  the  department,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  nobody  thought  it  worth  while  to 
interfere  when  the  contractor  failed  to  carry 
out  their  conditions.  Such  outrageous  reck- 
lesness  ought  to  be  visited  with  condign  pun¬ 
ishment. 

The  Ainsworth  bill  providing  for  inspections 
of  mercantile  establishments  by  the  State  Fac¬ 
tory  Inspector,  and  also  providing  that  women 
and  children  shall  not  be  employed  more  than 
sixty  hours  a  week  in  such  establishments, 
comes  up  for  a  hearing  from  the  opposition  on 
Thursday.  Our  readers  are  familiar  with  the 
purport  and  object  of  tbis  bill,  since  it  is 
practically  the  same  “Working-women’s  Bill,” 
the  passage  of  which  we  have  strenuously  ad¬ 
vocated  for  three  years  past.  Against  it  are 
arrayed  all  the  wealth  and  influence  of  the 
great  dry  goods  firms,  which  with  their 
broadside  advertisements  in  the  daily  press 
quite  command  the  situation  so  far  as  news¬ 
paper  infiuence  goes.  For  it  is  the  Working 
Women’s  Society,  the  University  Settlement 
Society,  the  Social  Reform  Club,  the  Consum¬ 
ers’  League,  certain  professors  in  Columbia 
University,  the  editors  of  the  Outlook,  and 
possibly  of  other  religious  papers  besides  The 
Evangelist.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  first  named  society,  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  the  bill  are  wholly  disinterested.  It 
cannot  be  questioned  that  they  are  competent 
to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  question.  In 
fact,  there  is  no  intelligent  mind  unbiased  by 
pecuniary  interest  that  can  see  aught  in  the 
bill  but  what  common  humanity  and  the  gen¬ 
eral  good  demand.  As  to  the  obnoxious  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  inspection  of  these  establish¬ 
ments,  if  the  owners  are  actually  complying 
with  the  laws  what  objection  can  they  make 
to  inspection? 
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THE  RESURRECTION  VICTORY. 

'By  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyler 

If  we  extinguish  the  lamp  of  divine  Revela¬ 
tion  we  must  admit  that  the  “Greenwoods” 
and  “Mount  Auburns”  and  “  Woodlawns,”  with 
all  their  exquisite  gardenings  of  greenth  and 
pomp  of  marbles,  are  nothing  but  hopeless  and 
melancholy  haunts.  They  would  be  splendid 
charnel-houses,  and  nothing  else;  we  should 
be  loath  to  enter  them  while  living,  and  still 
more  loath  to  be  laid  there  when  dead. 
Thanks  be  to  God,  this  Bible-lamp  is  inex¬ 
tinguishable  ;  the  light  that  has  broken  into 
the  tomb  can  never  be  put  out.  A  truth  once 
known  can  never  be  unknown ;  a  divine  voice 
that  has  once  spoken  can  never  be  silenced. 
And  with  this  inspired  infallible  Book  of  God 
in  my  hand,  I  go  out  into  yonder  beautifnl 
city  of  the  dead  that  overlooks  the  great, 
wide  sea,  and  opening  its  pages  I  read,  “I  am 
the  Resurrection  and  the  Life.  AH  that  are 
in  their  graves  shall  come  forth.  Death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory.” 

Several  things  are  made  gloriously  certain. 
One  is  that  there  shall  be  a  positive,  actual 
resurrection  of  the  dead  ;  what  went  into  the 
tomb  shall  come  out  of  the  tomb.  Whatever 
may  be  the  transformation  when  the  corrupti¬ 
ble  puts  on  incorruption  and  the  mortal  puts 
on  immortality,  still  the  fact  remains  that 
what  went  into  the  grave  shall  come  forth. 
Personal  identity  shall  be  entirely  preserved 
in  the  resurrection  process.  When  the  Bible 
asserts  our  sameness  it  does  not  explain  pre¬ 
cisely  wherein  the  sameness  consists.  The 
most  sagacious  physicist  cannot  tell  just 
where  the  principle  of  the  organic  life  of 
the  body  is.  Dr.  Charles  Hodge  has  justly 
said  that  “it  may  be  in  the  soul  which  (when 
the  time  comes)  may  unfold  itself  into  a  new 
body,  regathering  its  materials  according  to 
its  own  law,  just  as  the  principle  of  the  vege¬ 
table  life  in  the  seed  unfolds  itself  into  some 
gorgeous  flower,  gathering  from  surrounding 
nature  the  materials  for  its  new  organiza¬ 
tion.”  Paul  likens  this  resurrection- process  to 
the  sowing  and  the  sprouting  of  grain.  We 
cannot  infer  from  looking  at  a  kernel  of  wheat 
just  how -a  spear  of  golden  grain  will  look 
next  August.  Equally  impossible  will  it  be 
to  determine  from  what  goes  into  the  grave, 
just  what  will  be  the  nature  of  the  bodies 
that  shall  rise  on  the  resurrection  morn.  But 
it  is  the  mvie  individual  wheat-plant,  and  the 
same  individual  man.  Identity  is  not  im¬ 
paired  in  the  least  degree. 

Another  revealed  fact  is  that  what  goes  into 
the  tomb  as  a  “natural  body”  shall  reappear 
as  a  spiritual  body.”  By  this  we  are  to  un¬ 
derstand  a  body  that  shall  be  adapted  to  the 
spiritual  and  immortal  state  of  being.  These 
earthly  bodies  of  ours  are  adapted  to  this 
present  world  and  are  subject  to  disease,  de¬ 
cay,  and  death.  They  are  adequate  for  the 
purposes  of  this  life,  but  not  for  the  celestial 
state  of  existence ;  they  answer  very  well  for 
earth,  but  not  for  heaven.  The  Apostle  tells 
us  that  “we  shall  be  changed.”  Not  as  to 
identity.  Paul  declares  the  very  opposite. 
He  afflrms  that  "this  mortal  shall  put  on  im¬ 
mortality  and  this  corruptible  shall  put  on  in¬ 
corruption.  " 

Then  the  poor  body  that  was  racked  with 
sickness  and  sin  and  riddled  with  disease  and 
turned  by  death  into  a  dust- heap  shall  be 
transformed  and  fashioned  like  to  the  “body 
of  His  glory.”  Mysterious  and  marvellous 
change  1  We  cannot  comprehend  it ;  but  faith 
rejoices  to  believe  it.  Perhaps  that  appear¬ 
ance  which  our  Lord  wore  upon  the  Mount  of 
Transflguration  may  give  us  some  hint  of 
what  we  shall  be  when  the  body  of  our 
humiliation  has  been  refashioned.  Upon  the 
top  of  Mount  Hermon,  the  Man  of  sorrows. 


for  a  few  moments,  shone  with  a  splendor 
like  the  splendor  of  the  sun.  His  worn  and 
dust- stained  garments  glittered  with  a  lustre 
whiter  than  the  snow.  Why  may  not  our  “vile 
bodies”  take  on  as  wondrous  a  transformation 
when  they  shall  be  refashioned  like  unto  “the 
body  of  His  glory?” 

That  shall  be  the  final  triumph  of  redemp 
tion ;  “death  is  swallowed  up  in  victory.” 
The  once  conquering  death  is  unhorsed  and  in 
the  dust — his  lance  shivered  to  fragments.  To 
Jesus,  the  Christ,  to  Jesus,  the  Victor  over 
death  and  hell,  belongs  the  glory  of  this  most 
magnificent  triumph.  Human  science  never 
planned  it  or  dreamed  of  it;  “nature”  never 
constructed  any  law  to  accomplish  it.  The 
Resurrection — reverently  be  it  said — is  Christ’s 
own  idea.  It  is  Christ’s  stupendous  achieve¬ 
ment.  “Now  is  Christ  risen  from  the  dead 
and  become  the  first  fruits  (the  first  harvest- 
sheaf)  of  all  His  own  who  have  slumbered  in 
the  tomb.  This  crown  flashes  on  the  brow  of 
the  enthroned  Redeemer.  He  hath  purchased 
the  redemption  of  the  bodies  and  the  souls  of 
His  beloved  flock.  He  shall  present  them  in 
their  attire  of  glory  before  His  Father  with 
exceeding  joy.  Thanks  be  unto  God  who 
giveth  us  this  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ! 


THE  INDIAN  SCHOOL  AT  CARLISLE. 

Can  the  Indian  be  civilized?  or  is  he  an  irre¬ 
claimable  savage?  This  is  a  question  that  can 
be  best  answered  by  what  has  been  done  at 
Hampton,  Virginia,  and  at  Carlisle,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Both  were  undertaken  by  soldiers, 
and  grew  out  of  the  conditions  and  necessities 
of  war.  It  is  just  thirty  years  since  General 
Lee  surrendered  at  Appomattox.  Among  the 
other  wrecks  and  ruins  of  the  war,  were  left 
some  thousands  of  negroes— “Contrabands,”  as 
they  Were  then  called — who  had  followed  in 
the  wake  of  the  army,  and  were  now  left  in 
the  most  wretched  condition — with  no  home, 
nd  old  plantation,  no  “massa”  and  “missus”; 
utterly  helpless  and  forlorn.  It  was  to  pro 
vide  for  these  miserable  creatures  that  a  sort 
of  refuge  was  opened  at  Hampton,  where  they 
could  at  least  find  shelter  from  the  storm,  and 
be  kept  from  starvation ;  and  the  little  picka¬ 
ninnies  be  taught  their  A,  B,  C  s,  and  grow  up 
to  something  better  than  their  fathers. 

So  began  the  school  at  Hampton  first  planned 
by  General  Howard  as  the  head  of  the  Bureau 
for  Freedmen,  and  afterward  carried  out  by 
General  Armstrong  with  the  most  ardent  devo¬ 
tion  till  his  death.  He  is  gone  to  the  grave, 
but  that  Institution,  standing  on  the  shore  of 
Hampton  Roads,  remains,  and  always  will  re 
main,  his  enduring  monument. 

It  was  only  in  the  latter  years  of  this  great 
experiment  that  Indians  were  received  into  an 
Institution  that  had  been  intended  for  those 
of  another  race.  The  experiment  was  suggest¬ 
ed  by  the  almost  hopeless  condition  of  these 
“wards  of  the  nation,”  as  they  were  called, 
though  it  seemed  as  if  in  bitter  mockery, 
when  all  that  the  nation  did  for  them 
was  to  hold  them  up  to  be  plundered  and 
starved  by  Indian  agents,  whose  very  name 
became  a  synonym  for  all  that  was  base  and 
cruel.  It  was  partly  the  shame  felt  at  the  na¬ 
tion’s  disgrace  that  led  to  an  effort  to  do  for 
them  what  had  been  already  done  for  their 
colored  brethren. 

Captain  Pratt  was,  like  General  Armstrong, 
a  soldier,  and  after  the  war  was  stationed  in 
Florida,  to  look  after  a  band  of  Apaches,  who 
had  been  roaming  about  in  woods  and  swamps, 
burning  houses,  robbing  and  destroying,  but 
who  were  pursued  and  hunted  down,  till  at 


last  they  surrendered,  and  the  miserable  rem¬ 
nant  were  taken  to  St.  Augustine  and  confined 
in  the  old  Fort  erected  by  the  Spaniards  three 
hundred  years  ago. 

Now  if  these  wretched  miscreants  bad  been 
delivered  to  the  charge  of  a  ruthless  and  bru¬ 
tal  soldier,  he  might  have  thought  that  the 
best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  take  the 
whole  band  out  into  the  moat  and  have  them 
put  to  death,  and  reported  to  the  War  Office 
as  having  been  “shot  in  attempting  to  escape”  I 

But  Captain  Pratt  was  made  of  other  stuff, 
and  he  thought,  as  some  others  have  done, 
that  the  worst  use  to  which  you  can  put  a 
man  is  'to  shoot  him,  or  hang  him ;  and  that 
he  would  at  least  try  another  method.  He 
did  not  “coddle”  these  untamed  savages,  but 
neither  did  he  treat  them  with  needless  harsh¬ 
ness.  He  treated  them  like  men,  showing 
some  degree  of  confidence  in  them,  to  which, 
strange  to  say,  little  by  little,  they  began  to 
respond,  and  at  last  showed  themselves  not 
incapable  of  affection  and  gratitude. 

It  is  a  long  story,  but  such  was  the  effect  of 
his  humane  treatment  that  after  a  while 
it  was  thought  safe  to  transfer  them  to 
other  quarters  than  a  fortress,  and  they 
were  brought  to  the  North,  and  out  of  the 
training  of  this  remnant  of  “prisoners  and 
captives”  has  grown  up  at  Carlisle  an  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  education  of  Indians  which  is  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  country. 

I  confess  for  myself  that  my  ideas  of  it  were, 
somewhat  vague,  but  had  they  been  ever  so 
clear,  and  ever  so  high,  they  were  far  more 
than  realized ;  for,  instead  of  an  Indian  camp, 
we  found  a  large  array  of  buildings,  surround¬ 
ing  a  campus  of  some  acres,  that  had  once 
formed  the  barracks  of  United  States  soldiers. 
After  the  war  they  were  no  longer  needed  for 
such  a  purpose,  whatever  troops  we  might 
have  being  more  conveniently  distributed  along 
the  coast,  near  the  great  cities,  or  along  our 
Western  border,  while  these  old  barracks  could 
very  well  be  turned  over  to  a  purpose  that 
was  in  every  sense  a  National  one. 

Here  was  planted  the  Indian  School,  which 
was  now  to  celebrate  its  Commencement, 
for  which  this  was  a  strange  time  of  the 
year.  The  Commencements  of  all  our  Col¬ 
leges  are  commonly  in  the  midst^of  “glori¬ 
ous  summer,”  when  the  woods  and  fields  are 
green.  Why  then  should  the  Commence¬ 
ment  of  Carlisle  be  on  the  last  day  of  winter? 
The  reason  is  obvious.  As  soon  as  the  winter 
is  over  and  gone,  and  the' spring  has  come,  the 
whole  Institution  is  turned  inside  out.  and 
these  seven  hundred  young  men  and  women 
are  scattered  throughout  the  country  for  a 
hundred  miles  around,  where  the  boys  work 
on  farms,  planting  corn  and  potatoes,  and 
sowing  the  wheat  and  oats,  which  in  due 
time  they  will  reap,  and,  with  the  new-mown 
bay,  gather  into  barns ;  while  the  girls  are 
employed  in  the  household,  and  learn  to  sew 
and  cook,  and  to  do  all  kinds  of  housework. 
This  six  months  of  labor  is  quite  as  important 
as  the  six  months  of  study,  for  in  this  varied 
work,  whether  in-door  or  out- door,  the  young 
men  and  maidens  help  themselves  in  two  ways : 
they  learn  all  sorts  of  handicraft  and  form 
habits  of  industry,  while  at  the  same  time 
they  pay  for  their  education. 

On  the  day  before  Commencement  the  young 
men  had  their  parade,  and  so  far  as  appearance 
was  concerned,  went  through  their  exercises 
with  an  erect  carriage  and  martial  step  of  which 
the  cadets  of  West  Point  need  not  be  ashamed, 
while  in  the  Gymnasium,  we  should  have  been 
willing  to  set  them  against  the  “teams”  of 
Harvard  or  Yale.  And  as  for  the  young 
women,  if  they  were  not  as  highly  educated 
as  the  graduates  of  Vassar  and  Wellesley,  yet 
they  appeared  with  a  modesty  and  propriety 
which  are  the  chief  ornaments  of  womanhood, 


his  profession,  and  had  everything  in  life  to  look 
forward  to.  We  dare  not  invade  the  privacy  of  that 
beloved  home,  where  those  who  are  inexpressibly 
dear  to  ns  mourn  for  one  who  is  gone  and  will  not 
return.  The  following  is  from  the  New  York  Tri. 
bune  of  Saturday  last: 

Dr.  Matthew  Dickinson  Field,  a  well  known  ex¬ 
pert  in  lunacy  and  medico-legal  jurisprudence,  died 
yesterday  at  bis  home.  No.  115  East  Fortieth  street, 
from  chronic  heart  trouble.  He  had  been  ill  for 
four  months.  Dr.  Field  was  born  in  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  on  July  Id,  1853,  and  was  the  youngest  child 
of  Matthew  Dickinson  Field,  a  brother  of  Justice 
Stephen  J.  Field,  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
CJourt;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field,  Editor  of  The 
New  York  Evangelist,  and  David  Dudley  Field,  the 
lawyer,  and  Cyrus  W.  Field,  the  capitalist.  When 
Dr.  Field  was  bom,  his  father,  a  well  known  civil 
engineer,  was  engaged  in  building  suspension 
bridges,  most  of  which  were  destroyed  during 
the  Rebellion,  at  Nashville,  Frankfort,  Ky.,  and 
other  Southern  cities.  The  son  was  graduated 
from  Williams  College,  in  the  class  of  1875. 
Four  years  later,  when  leaving  the  Bellevue  Hospi¬ 
tal  Medical  College,  he  served  on  the  Bellevue  med¬ 
ical  staff  for  eighteen  months.  He  was  for  over  ten 
years  surgeon  and  adjuster  for  the  Manhattan  Ele¬ 
vated  Railway  Company,  and  for  several  years  city 
examiner  in  lunacy  for  Bellevue  Hospital.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  American  Academy  of  Medicine, 
the  Society  of  Medical  Jurispmdence,  the  Alumni 
Society  of  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  College,  the 
Neurological  Society,  the  New  York  County  Medi¬ 
cal  Society,  and  the  Democratic  Club. 

Dr.  Field’s  services  as  an  expert  were  in  constant 
demand,  and  he  was  called  upon  to  testify  as  such 
in  many  important  court  cases;  in  fact,  he  spent  as 
much  time  in  court  as  in  the  private  practice  of  his 
profession.  Nine  years  ago  Miss  Lucy  Atwater,  a 
daughter  of  William  L.  Atwater,  of  this  city,  be¬ 
came  his  wife.  He  is  survived  by  Mrs.  Field  and 
their  two  young  daughters.  He  bad  three  brothers 
and  two  sisters,  all  of  whom  survive  him — ^Lieuten¬ 
ant-Commander  Wells  L.  Field,  commanding  the 
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and  even  our  city-bred  young  women  need  not 
have  been  ashamed  of  their  sisters. 

.Bpt  the  next  day  wa|E|  the  great  day.  of  the 
Feiyst,  when  no  assembly  room  could  contain 
tb^  ipultitude,  and  the  Gymnasium,  that  must 
hold  three  thousand  people,  was  crowded  in 
tl^e  aisles  and  to  the  doors.  On  the  broad 
platform  in  the  centre  sat  two  of  the  most  il¬ 
lustrious  men  of  the  country :  Mr.  J  ustice 
Strong,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  and  Senator  Dawes,  who  distributed 
the  Diplomas.  In  front, sat  the  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  were  in  session  at  Harris 
burg,  and  adjourned  that  they  might  be  present 
in  a  body  on  this  most  interesting  occasion, 
the  enthusiasm  of  which  it  is  impossible  to 
describe.  Among  the  closing  speeches  was 
one  by  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  who  summed  up 
the  whole  work  of  Indian  education,  and  paid 
a  just  tribute  to  the  benefactors  of  the  race 
in  saying.  “The  three  men  who  have  done 
'Inost  for  the  American  Indian  are  General 
Armstrong,  Senator  Dawes,  and  Captain  Pratt,  ” 
to  which  all  who  were  present  on  this  truly 
memorable  occasion  will  say  Amen  ! 

H.  M.  F. 

WasHiNOTON,  March  5th,  1805. 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

Once  more  has  death  come  into  the  circle  of  our 
nearest  kindred,  taking  away  one  that  was  dear  to 
all  our  hearts— who,  though  but  in  the  prime  of 


schoolship  St.  Mary’s;  Heman  L.  Field,  of  Nevada; 
Henry  M.  Field,  of  Brownsville,  Texas;  Mrs.  Kate 
S.  Herbert  and  Miss  Clara  Field. 

The  funeral  services  took  place  at  the  family  home 
on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  at  their  special  request 
were  very  simple,  consisting  of  the  reading  of  Scrip¬ 
ture,  hymns,  and  prayer  by  the  pastor.  Dr.  Mcll- 
vaine,  assisted  by  Dr.  Field,  the  uncle  of  the  de¬ 
ceased,  and  on  Monday  the  remains  were  taken  to 
Stockbridge,  Mass.,  to  rest  near  many  members  of 
:ibe  family,  among  whom  were  three  of  his  own 
children. 


PHILADELPHIA  LETTER. 

The  meeting  of  the  Social  Union  last  week 
was  of  a  specially  attractive  character..  O^e 
a  year  the  members  bring  their  wives— those 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  be  so  blessed ; 
others  bring  some  other  lady.  So  it  comes 
about  that  this  annual  meeting  is  not  only 
twice  as  large  as  the  ordinary  monthly  assem¬ 
bly,  but  a  great  deal  more  than  twice  as  hand¬ 
some.  This  year  this  ladles’  meeting  was  held 
at  the  Continental  Hotel.  President  Franklin 
L.  Sheppard  presided,  and  in  his  opening 
words  told  the  Union  a  little  secret,  namely, 
that  the  Trustees  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Publication  had  purchased  a  new  property  on 
Walnut  Street,  between  Thirteenth  and  Broad, 
on  which  they  intend  to  erect  a  fine  building 
at  as  early  a  day  as  practicable.  This  an¬ 
nouncement  was  in  response  to  a  resolution 
passed  by  the  Social  Union  a  month  before, 
urging  the’  Board  to  do  something  of  this 
kind,  so  as  to  provide  a  great  Presbyterian 
headquarters,  with  rooms  and  accommdations 
for  every  sort  of  meeting.  The  new  site  is 
almost  immediately  to  the  rear  of  the  present 
building,  running  from  Sansom  Street  north 
to  Chestnut  Street.  The  plans  for  the  new 
building  have  not  been  matured,  but  the 
house  will  contain  rooms  for  the  different 
Boards  located  in  Philadelphia— the  Board  of 
Ministerial  Relief,  Board  of  Education,  Wom¬ 
an’s  Foreign  Missions,  Woman’s  Home  Mis¬ 
sions,  besides  enlarged  quarter  for  the  rap¬ 
idly  growing  work  of  the  Board  of  Publica¬ 
tion.  Other  special  features  are  talked  of, 
and  when  the  plans  have  been  adopted,  they 
will  be  more  fully  explained. 

At  this  meeting  of  the  Social  Union  the 
speeches  were  short  and  were  made  by  a 
number  of  the  members  on  various  points  of 
Presbyterianism. 

Last  Sabbath  morning  Mrs.  Sally  Ann  Pier¬ 
son,  mother  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  T.  Pierson, 
D.  D.,  passed  away.  Her  illness  had  been 
brief  and  not  alarming,  and  her  death  was 
unexpected.  Mrs.  Pierson  was  in  many  re¬ 
spects  a  remarkable  woman.  She  had  reached 
the  great  age  of  ninety-three  years,  but 
though  so  old,  she  had  retained  her  strength 
and  was  more  active  than  many  a  person  of 
only  half  her  years.  Only  a  few  days  before 
her  home-going  she  attended  the  wedding  of 
her  grandson,  the  Rev.  Delavan  L.  Pierson,  in 
Brooklyn,  and  stood  up  and  received  with  the 
bridal  party.  Mrs.  Pierson’s  personal  charac¬ 
teristics  were  marked,  showing  strength  and 
an  individuality  all  her  own.  She  had  long 
lived  with  her  son.  Dr.  Pierson,  whose  family 
were  devoted  to  her,  surrounding  her  in  her 
old  age  with  that  young  companionship  which 
is  such  a  comfort  and  cheer  to  old  people  in 
their  loneliness,  and  throwing  about  her  con¬ 
tinually  the  infiuences  of  love,  which  mean  so 
much,  especially  to  one  of  Mrs.  Pierson’s  dis¬ 
position.  It  is  an  unspeakable  comfort  to 
them  now,  in  their  own  lonelieness,  since  her 
place  in  the  home  is  empty,  to  remember  how 
much  they  were  permitted  to  contribute  to 
her  happiness  during  the  last  years.  The  in¬ 
terment  was  at  Newark,  New  Jersey,  last 
Thursday,  the  funeral  services  being  held  in 
the  First  Church  of  that  city. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  was  in  ses¬ 
sion  last  Monday.  The  business  was  cbiefiy 
routine  in  its  character.  The  Rev.  Andrew 
Culver  was  released  from  the  pastoral  charge 
of  Grace  Church,  after  a  pastorate  of  many 
years,  the  resignation  to  take  effect  April  1st. 
The  Rev.  George  McArthur  was  received  by 


certificate  from  the  Presbytery  of  Brooklyn. 
A  minute  op  the  resigpatipp  of  Dr.,  Macintosh 
was  rejidrted  by  the  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose  and  v^as  adopted  by  the  Presby¬ 
tery.  ' 

!  In  the  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia  North 
the  request  of  the  Rev.  W.  W.  Hammond, 
D-U.,  for  a  dissolution  of  his  pastoral  rela¬ 
tion  with  the  First  :Church,  Chestnut  Hill, 
was  granted,  the  congregation  having  acqui¬ 
esced  in  the  request.  Dr.  Hammond’s  resig¬ 
nation  will  take  effect  at  the  end  of  March. 

Both  the  Philadelphia  Presbyteries  declined 
to  unite  with  the  Presbytery  of  Cincinnati  in 
requesting  the  General  Assembly  to  reduce  the 
assessment  for  Assembly  expenses  from  seven 
to  six  cents  per  member.  In  the  North  Pres¬ 
bytery  a  detailed  statement  of  reasons  for 
this  vote,  presented  by  Moderator  Franklin 
L.  Sheppard,  was  adopted. 

Our  West  Philadelphia  churchs  all  appear 
to  be  very  prosperous  this  year.  Princeton 
Church  continues  to  be  what  it  has  been  for 
so  long  —a  busy  hive  of  earnest  workers.  The 
people  here  seem  like  one  great  family  in 
their  cordial  fellowship.  No  wonder,  with 
such  a  big  hearted  man  as  Dr.  J.  Addison 
Henry  for  pastor  now  for  well-nigh  forty  years. 

The  Walnut  Street  Church,  about  a  year 
ago,  made  extensive  improvements,  adding 
some  several  hundred  more  sittings  to  the 
large  auditorium.  Yet  the  church  seems  now 
full  as  ever.  For  many  years  this  has  been 
one  of  the  two  or  thre*  largest  congregations 
in  the  city.  Dr.  Stephen  W.  Dana,  the  pas¬ 
tor,  never  wearies  in  his  work,  and  the  people 
never  weary  of  him.  Few  men  in  the  pastor¬ 
ate  are  more  beloved  than  this  good  Walnut- 
street  pastor,  who  is  faithful  in  all  his  minis¬ 
trations,  and  wherever  he  goes,  into  the  pul¬ 
pit,  the  lecture-room,  or  the  home,  he  carries 
cheer  and  inspiration. 

The  Tabernacle  Church,  too,  is  always  full, 
and  it  is  another  busy  hive.  Recent  reference 
was  made  to  Dr.  Henry  C.  McCook’s  twenty- 
fifth  anniersary  as  pastor  of  this  church.  Dr. 
McCook  has  just  recovered  from  an  illness 
which  kept  him  out  of  his  pulpit  for  several 
Sundays.  He  has  announced  a  course  of 
“Lenten  Sermons.” 

The  Northminster  Church  will  have  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  more  sittings  if  the  congregation  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  as  it  has  grown  thus  far  under 
Dr.  R.  H.  Fulton’s  ministry.  The  increase 
has  been  constant.  The  people  are  earnest  and 
active.  Dr.  Fulton  is  one  of  our  best  preach¬ 
ers,  while  he  is  also  conscientious  and  faithful 
among  the  people  as  a  pastor.  He  gives  his 
congregation  food  for  thought  in  every  sermon. 

The  Woodland  Church  was  for  a  long  time 
in  a  discouraged  state,  sometimes  almost  faint¬ 
ing  under  its  burdens.  But  during  the  pastor¬ 
ate  of  the  Rev.  J.  Stuart  Dickson  all  this  has 
been  changed.  The  debt  has  been  removed, 
the  membership  has  increased,  and  is  con¬ 
stantly  growing.  The  people  have  come  out 
of  their  discouraged  condition  and  are  hope¬ 
ful.  The  church  will  yet  be  a  strong  one. 

The  West  Hope  Church  also  has  had  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  growth  during  the  pastorate  of  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  McCaughey,  D.D.  It  was  small, 
distracted,  feeble,  and  disheartened,  but  now 
in  its  new  building  it  is  one  of  the  largest, 
most  enthusiastic,  and  most  hopeful  churches 
in  the  city.  Dr.  McCaughey  has  proved  him¬ 
self  a  most  e^cient  and  successful  pastor. 

Beside  these  larger  West  Philadelphia  church¬ 
es  there  are  several  newer  and  smaller  ones 
which  are  doing  excellent  work — the  West 
Park,  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Sharpe,  D. D.,  pastor; 
the  Patterson  Memorial,  the  Rev.  George  B. 
Bell,  pastor;  the  Greenway,  the  Rev.  H.  E. 
Thomas,  pastor;  the  Emmanuel,  the  Rev. 
David  G.  Smith,  pastor. 
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A  SOFT  ANSWER  TUBNETH  AWAIT  WRATH 

Being  absent  from  the  city,  Dr.  Parkhurst 
could  not  be  at  the  meeting  of  the  New 
York  Presbytery  on  Monday  afternoon,  when 
there  was  a  reference  to  some  recent  remarks 
which  he  was  reported  to  have  made  on  the 
action  of  the  Presbytery  in  the  case  of  the 
Church  of  Sea  and  Land,  and  which  showed 
that  he  felt  that  the  Madison  Square  Church  had 
been  treated  with  little  regard  to  the  agree¬ 
ment  made,  or  at  least  which  they  supposed 
to  have  been  made. 

As  the  case  seems  to  be  one  of  misunder¬ 
standing.  perhaps  a  word  or  two  of  explana¬ 
tion  may  relieve  the  matter.  The  Church  of 
Sea  and  Land  is  an  old  historic  church,  which 
did  noble  work  in  its  day  and  generation, 
when  large  congregations  gathered  within  its 
walls,  and  it  was  the  centre  of  an  influence 
that  extended  far  and  wide  in  that  part  of  the 
city.  But  as  the  tide  drifted  up  town,  it  drift¬ 
ed  away  from  the  old  home,  till  it  was  left 
stranded  amid  an  alien  population,  and  at  last 
the  Presbytery  ordered  the  property  to  be  sold  ! 
At  this  moment  the  Madison  Square  Church 
stepi)ed  in  with  an  offer  to  assume  all  the  ex- 
penses  of  it  as  a  missionary  church  for  one 
year,  after  which,  if  the  experiment  was  not 
successful,  it  would  be  time  to  dispose  of  it. 
This  seemed  reasonable,  and  the  church  was 
opened  under  the  care  of  a  young  minister  of 
excellent  character  and  ability — a  grandson  of 
Mark  Hopkins,  the  President  of  Williams  Col¬ 
lege,  where  the  new  preacher,  the  Rev.  John 
Denison,  graduated  at  the  head  of  his  class. 
He  has  been  for  the  year  past  an  assistant  of 
Dr.  Parkhurst,  and  undertook  the  missionary 
work  that  was  assigned  to  him  with  an  earnest 
purpose  of  faithful  labor.  Such  was  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  things  when  the  door  was  shut  upon 
any  further  effort  by  the  abrupt  action  of  the 
Presbytery. 

Such  at  least  is  the  way  in  which  the  Madi¬ 
son  Square  Church  look  upon  it,  and  in  view  of 
which  Dr.  Parkhurst  is  said  to  have  spoken 
with  some  degree  of  irritation.  But  what  pos¬ 
sible  use  there  could  be  in  retailing  all  this 
before  the  Presbytery  and  before  the  public, 
we  fail  to  see.  No  sooner  had  a  paper  been 
presented  reciting  the  incident,  than  Dr.  Hall, 
who  is  always  the  lover  of  peace  and  concord, 
moved  that  all  the  personality  of  the  paper 
should  be  taken  out  of  it  by  omitting  the 
quotation,  and  making  simply  a  statement  of 
the  facts  in  the  case  as  the  Presbytery  under¬ 
stood  them.  These  kind  words  at  once  allayed 
the  fire  which  some  had  felt,  and  his  paper 
would  have  been  adopted,  probably  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  bad  it  not  occurred  to 
some  of  the  brethren,  that  it  would  be  still 
better,  as  more  dignified  and  more  worthy  of 
a  Christian  body,  to  drop  the  whole  matter, 
and  a  motion  to  this  effect  was  adopted  by  a 
large  majority.  Thus  a  soft  answer  tumeth 
away  wrath.  If  we  had  more  men  like  Dr. 
Hall  in  our  church  cpuncils,  such  a  thing  as  a 
difference  among  brethren  would  not  be  heard 
of. 


Europe  has  bad  a  very  cold  winter,  and  the 
severity  of  the  weather  will  probably  account 
for  the  invasion  of  i*^fluenza  which  hsis 
created  so  much  trouble  and  anxiety  in  Lon¬ 
don  and  elsewhere.  All  ranks  and  classes  of 
the  people  are  suffering  from  the  wide  spread¬ 
ing  infection.  The  Czar  is  reported  to  be 
suffering  from  influenza  and  sore  throat. 
Lord  Rosebery  has  to  seek  rest  and  change  by 
travelling  on  the  continent. 


A  NEW  SECRETARY  CHOSEN  BY  THE  FOR¬ 
EIGN  BOARD. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
has  at  length,  after  many  months,  and  one  or 
two  disappointments,  filled  the  large  place  left 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Arthur  Mitchell,  by 
making  choice  of  the  Rev.  Arthur  J.  Brown, 
D.D. ,  of  Portland,  Oregon,  as  one  of  its  Cor¬ 
responding  Secretaries.  The  Hev.  George  D. 
Baker,  D.  D. ,  was  elected  by  the  Board  nearly 
two  years  ago,  but  to  the  regret  of  many, 
found  himself  unable  to  accept.  As  a  tempo¬ 
rary  arrangement  since,  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Labaree,  D.D. ,  of  the  Persian  Mission,  has 
been  rendering  excellent  service ;  but  we 
believe  the  purpose  has  never  been  relinquish¬ 
ed  of  securing  a  man  for  the  post  in  the  early 
prime  of  his  years,  and  of  whose  acceptance 
in  the  round  of  duties  pertaining  to  the  place 
there  could  be  no  doubt. 

It  was  Dr.  John  Hajl,  we  believe,  who  made 
the  apt  observation  at  Yale — on  being  asked  by 
a  student  how  a  man  should  get  himself  called 
from  an  obscure  to  a  more  conspicuous  church — 
that  the  only  true  way  to  promotion  was  for  one 
to  fill  a  humble  post  with  zeal  and  conspicuous 
ability.  And  that  is  just  what  Dr.  Brown  has 
been  about  for  all  these  years,  with  the  single 
reservation  that  his  church  was  not  an  obscure 
one  when  he  was  called  to  the  charge  of  it. 
But  it  has  been  growing  large  and  larger  every 
year  of  bis  ministry  over  it,  until  it  is  now  in 
the  very  front  rank,  as  to  numbers  and  gen¬ 
eral  efficiency.  The  knowledge  of  his  success 
in  the  pulpit  and  out  of  it  has  got  abroad,  and 
this  without  a  particle  of  effort  on  bis  pait, 
and  hence  this  call  to  a  yet  wider  sphere. 

As  our  readers  know,  we  greatly  esteem  Dr. 
Brown,  and  speak  of  him  on  the  best  of  in¬ 
formation,  having  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
his  home  and  received  many  helpful  courtesies 
at  his  hands  and  those  of  his  excellent  wife. 
We  regard  him  as  peculiarly  well  fitted  for  the 
great  post  to  which  he  has  been  called.  In 
good  health,  with  bis  years  largely  before  him, 
a  student  and  lover  of  books,  and  yet  a  man  of 
affairs,  who  knows  and  loves  men  just  as  they 
are  found  the  world  over,  and  who  has  proved 
himself  zealous  for  their  highest  good,  as  the 
yearly  returns  of  the  First  Church  of  Portland 
will  show,  he  will  carry  the  beet  auguries  for 
success  into  any  new  sphere  in  which  be  may 
consent  to  serve. 

Naturally  bis  people,  even  the  whole  city, 
and  many  beyond  its  bounds,  will  be  sorry, 
and  tbe  former  may  strenuously  object  to  his 
acceptance  of  this  call,  but  we  trust  that  they 
will  be  able  to  take  the  larger  view  of  the  good 
of  the  whole  Church.  And  we  would  have 
them  count  it  an  honor,  as  some  of  them  sure¬ 
ly  will,  that  after  a  careful  survey  of  the  whole 
broad  field  of  the  United  States,  these,  our 
wisest  men  here  at  tbe  East,  have  found  the 
man  of  their  quest,  not  in  New  York,  not  on 
tbe  banks  of  the  Hudson,  not  in  Chicago  or 
any  of  the  cities  of  the  Lakes,  but  in  Oregon, 
the  trail  to  which  was  blazed  by  the  intrepid 
Whitman,  and  in  the  fine  city  of  Portland  on 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  whose  distant  waters 
touch  tbe  vexed  shores  of  Japan  and  China, 
calling  to  him  to  widen  his  labors  even  unto 
them ! 

It  is  understood  that,  after  giving  the  sub¬ 
ject  very  careful  and  prayerful  consideration. 
Dr.  Brown  has  signified  his  acceptance.  We 
can  assure  him  of  a  very  hearty  reception  here 
in  New  York,  and  throughout  the  Church.  As 
the  successor  of  Dr.  Arthur  Mitchell,  he  will 
be  regarded  with  peculiar  interest.  We  can 
wish  him  nothing  better  than  that  the  mantle 
of  that  sainted  man  may  descend  upon  him  I 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

Educational  progress  among  us  is  singularly 
well  shown  by  the  annuals,  solid  volumes  of 
five  or  six  hundred  pages,  which  have  taken 
the  place  of  tbe  once  thin  and  meagre 
pamphlets  called  catalogues.  For  one  Faculty 
and  four  academic  classes,  we  have  many  fac¬ 
ulties  and  almost  numberless  divisions  and 
sub-divisions  of  the  curriculum,  with  corre¬ 
sponding  groupings  of  the  students.  Enlarge¬ 
ment  and  enrichment  go  hand  in  hand,  the 
one  making  room  or  opportunity  for  the  oth¬ 
er.  The  old  fear  of  the  university  as  a  de- 
vourer  of  the  college  has  well  nigh  fled  from 
all  minds  for  it  has  been  founded  on  a  mis¬ 
apprehension  and  fed  by  some  premature  and 
unwise  experiments.  The  college  has  come 
inside  tbe  lines  and  fights  as  an  ally  of  all 
good  culture  and  good  schools. 

The  late  Annual  of  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity,  forwarded  to  us  by  President  Thwing, 
is  an  illustration  in  point.  The  old  college  at 
Hudson,  Ohio,  in  its  best  days,  had  often  less 
than  a  hundred  in  its  Preparatory,  Academic, 
and  Theological  departments.  Its  Medical 
School  was  always  in  Cleveland,  and  furnished 
the  bulk  of  its  students  and  received  by  far 
the  most  diplomas.  Since  the  removal  to  the 
University  site  on  Euclid  Avenue,  the  College 
proper  has  gained  greatly  and  the  association 
of  schools  has  proved  both  economical  and  in¬ 
spiring.  The  great  Case  Scientific  School  is 
on  the  same  campus,  and  the  new  Woman’s 
College  on  its  own  grounds  just  across  the 
avenue.  The  total  number  of  instructors  is 
105,  and  of  students,  685,  nearly  300  being  in 
the  strictly  academic  department.  The  Pre¬ 
paratory  School  holding  the  old  buildings  at 
Hudson  is  as  large  as  the  old  college  of  other 
days.  This  is  progress  in  which  all  rejoice. 
The  founders  and  fathers  of  the  college  in  the 
early  days  of  the  century  did  not  dream  of 
such  expansion ;  the  graduates  of  the  old  col¬ 
lege,  with  all  their  debt  of  loyal  love  and  last¬ 
ing  gratitude,  exult  in  the  new  college  with 
its  university  environment  as  a  personal  joy 
and  emolument.  Every  Ohio  man  thinks 
more  highly  of  himself  when  he  sees  these 
great  and  growing  centres  of  learning  keeping 
well  up  to  the  immense  advances  the  State  has 
made  in  this  first  century  of  its  settlement  at 
Marietta  and  on  the  Western  Reserve. 

President  Thwing  incloses  the  Memorial  of 
his  predecessor,  Carroll  Cutler,  D.D. ,  LL. D. , 
by  Prof.  T.  N.  Seymour  of  Yale,  a  former 
pupil  and  also  tbe  associate  of  President  Cut¬ 
ler  at  Western  Reserve  College.  It  is  the 
simple  story  of  a  rare  man,  rarely  well  told. 
Cutler  carried  the  college  through  tbe  war, 
sometimes  serving  with  his  college  regiment. 
And  he  carried  the  college  to  Cleveland,  giv¬ 
ing  it  new  life  and  a  new  departure.  He  ga\e 
more  than  his  life  to  tbe  presidency,  because 
it  took  him  out  of  his  special  field  as  a  teach¬ 
er  and  student.  So  be  takes  -bis  place  among 
the  great  benefactors  to  whom  all  subsequent 
successors  look  up. 

The  Rev.  Charles  Townsend  of  tbe  Wood¬ 
land  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  Cleveland, 
though  burdened  with  a  great  charge,  has 
found  time  to  write  and  read  a  most  fraternal 
paper  to  his  Episcopal  brethren  of  the  Ohio 
Branch  of  the  Church  Unity  Society.  It  will 
be  found  on  page  15  and  following.  Just  un¬ 
der  what  circumstances  it  was  given  he  is 
careful  to  indicate.  Somewhat  lengthy,  we 
have  been  constrained  to  divide  it  into  nearly 
equal  parts,  tbe  closing  portion  to  appear  next 
week.  It  is  fraternal  in  spirit,  and  withal,  the 
Woodland  pastor  is  something  of  a  lover  of 
liturgical  forms.  He  takes  care  to  indicate, 
however,  before  he  gets  through,  the  thor¬ 
oughly  Christian  temper  and  attitude  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  toward  all  without  its  pale. 
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A  PATRIOTIC  MISSION. 

It  is  seldom  that  we  feel  greater  pleasure  in 
calling  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  a 
“benefit”  entertainment  than  now  in  telling 
them  that  Chaplain  McCabe  of  the  Grand 
Army  Mission  will  give  a  lecture  in  the  Mar¬ 
ble  Collegiate  Church,  Fifth  Avenue  and 
Twenty-ninth  Street,  on  Tuesday  evening 
next,  March  19th,  at  8  eight  o’clock.  Chaplain 
McCabe’s  famous  lecture  on  The  Bright  Side 
of  Life  in  Libby  Prison,  has  been  heard  with 
unalloyed  pleasure  and  sympathy  wherever  it 
has  been  given,  and  its  interest  never  grows 
old.  The  Grand  Army  Mission  is  a  noble 
work,  and  one  to  which,  quite  as  much  as  to 
any  other  in  this  country,  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  owe  support.  Its  headquarters  near  the 
Pension  Agency  in  Canal  Street  offer  a  shelter 
to  the  old  veterans  and  the  widows  of  veter¬ 
ans  while  they  are  waiting  for  their  quarterly 
pension  checks,  saving  them  from  the  unhappy 
necessity  of  seeking  shelter  in  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  saloons,  ever  hospitably  open.  And  as  the 
mission  stands  ready  to  cash,  on  the  moment, 
the  checks  paid  over  to  veterans — an  office 
formerly  generously  filled  by  the  saloon-keep¬ 
ers — it  is  easy  to  see  how  great  must  be  the 
money  saving  to  these  old  soldiers,  for  it  is 
a  moral  impossibility  that  they  should  carry 
the  unimpaired  amount  away  from  a  liquor 
saloon.  To  cash  them  at  a  bank  with  the 
necessity  of  identification  is,  of  course,  next 
to  impossible  for  the  majority  of  these  pen¬ 
sioners.  The  mission  gives  them  their  money, 
an<J  a  lunch  of  hot  coffee  and  sandwiches ; 
naturally  they  are  ready  to  put  themselves 
under  the  religious  influences  of  the  mission 
and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  club-room  as  a 
substitute  for  the  saloon  every  day  in  the 
year.  About  §200,000  are  paid  quarterly  to 
these  pensioners,  of  which  it  would  be  a  mod¬ 
est  estimate  to  say  that  one-tenth  of  this  used 
to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  saloon -keeeprs. 
This  mission,  therefore,  actually  increases  the 
pensions  of  our  veterans  and  their  widows  to 
that  amount.  Such  a  mission  well  deserves 
support.  The  tickets  for  the  lecture  are  not 
to  be  sold  at  the  door  of  the  church,  but  must 
be  procured  either  at  the  Methodist  or  Bap¬ 
tist  Publishing  Houses  on  Fifth  Avenue,  the 
American  Tract  Society  on  East  Twenty-third 
Street,  Brentano’s  on  Union  Square,  or  by 
mail  or  otherwise  from  Mr.  Killian  Van 
Renssalaer,  the  devoted  President  of  this  mis¬ 
sion,  56  Wall  Street. 


ECI.IP.SE  OF  THE  MOON. 

Last  Sunday  evening  all  New  York  was  on 
the  house  tops.  It  was  a  glorious  night,  and 
but  for  clouds  far  more  favorable  for 
astronomical  observations  than  March  nights 
are  wont  to  be.  The  occasion  indeed  was  one 
that  would  well  repay  some  degree  of  discom¬ 
fort,  for  a  total  eclipse  of  the  moon  does  not 
very  often  take  place  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  that  it  can  be  seen  in  our  latitude. 
Clouds  in  part  obscured  the  wonder,  and  elec¬ 
tric  lights  did  something  to  make  the  darkness 
less  visible.  Nevertheless  it  wa%  an  impressive 
ovent  and  one  calculated  to  make  thoughtful 
even  the  most  careless. 

The  study  of  the  sky  is  indeed  far  more 
worth  their  while  than  the  unscientific  are 
wont  to  suppose.  Nothing  so  enlarges  the 
mind  and  exalts  the  heart  as  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  the  heavens  at  night;  and  upon  chil 
-dren  the  influence  is  so  elevating  and  refining 
that  parents  may  find  it  well  worth  their 
while  to  add  a  little  popular  astronomy  to  their 
own  accomplishments  for  the  children’s  sake. 
This  month  the  skies  above  us  are  unusually 
interesting.  Mars  was  in  conjunction  with 
the  moon  early  in  the*  month,  and  will  be 
again  on  the  8lst.  On  the  23rd  Mercury  will 


be  in  conjunction.  Venus  is  now  the  evening 
star,  and  so  is  Mara.  Neptune  will  be  in  con¬ 
junction  with  this  planet  on  the  25th,  and  on 
the  17th  Jupiter  will  be  in  quadrature  with 
the  sun.  That  is,  he  will  be  precisely  over 
head  at  sunset,  or  as  nearly  so  as  he  ever  gets, 
reaching  the  horizon  at  midnight.  Saturn  is 
now  the  morning  star— but  not  many  of  us 
nowadays  see  the  morning  star. 

FIVE  'FHOUSAND  CHAMPIONS  AND  A 
MILLION  GIVERS! 

Last  year  it  took  the  average  Presbyterian 
Ifwelve  days  to  get  one  cent  out  of  his  pocket 
for  the  annual  offering  taken  in  the  churches 
for  the  greatest  and  the  grandest  work  that  is 
before  the  Church  to-day,  that  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.  Think  of  it !  Less  than  one  mill  a  day 
in  response  to  the  powerful  (?)  appeal,  the 
ringing  ( ?)  sermon  from  the  past  or  before 
the  offerings  were  taken.  Here  are  some  fig¬ 
ures  : 

There  are  5,000  ministers  who  preach  regu¬ 
larly  in  upwards  of  7,000  Presbyterian  church¬ 
es.  In  these  churches  there  are  nearly  900,000 
members.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  at  least 
100,000  others,  adherents,  who  are  contribu¬ 
tors,  in  all,  making  a  constituency  of  at  least 
1,000,000  persons.  Now  with  5,000  ministers  as 
champions  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  with 
1.000,000  persons  in  the  pews  to  respond  to 
their  appeal,  the  annual  offerings  gathered  in 
the  churches  made  the  pitiable  showing  of  only 
$295,016.39,  or  about  twenty-nine  and  a  half 
cents  for  each  person.  That  is  295  mills  in 
365  days,  or,  in  plain  language,  about  five- 
sixths  of  one  mill  per  day.  In  other  words, 
in  that  annual  offering  we  gave  only  one  cent 
for  every  twelve  days  in  the  year.  Surely 
when  we  consider  the  blessings  God  has  given 
us,  and  our  obligations  as  Christians,  such  a 
state  of  things  in  the  Church  ought  greatly 
to  humble  our  pride. 

That  we  are  doing  so  little  as  a  great  and 
prosperous  Church  is  not  so  much  because  of 
the  hard  times,  or  because  of  a  lack  of  means, 
as  it  is  because  we  lack  real  personal  interest 
in  this  great  work.  Whether  or  not  the 
Church  in  its  annual  offerings  this  year  will 
rise  above  the  beggarly  sum  given  by  the 
average  member  last  year,  a  few  more  weeks 
will  show. 

Of  this,  however,  we  feel  sure  that  every 
wide-awake  pastor  and  every  church  that  has 
caught  the  spirit  of  this  great  day  of  the 
Lord,  will  be  alert  to  do,  this  passing  year,  far 
bettei  service  for  the  Master.  If  every  pastor 
will  speak  an  encouraging  word  to  his  church, 
and  if  every  member  of  the  church  in  reply 
will  speak  to  the  Lord  with  an  offering  in 
his  hand,  we  can  make  the  coming  General 
Assembly  a  jubilee  to  the  Church,  a  benedic¬ 
tion  to  lost  men,  and  a  joy  to  the  angels. 

The  foregoing  weighty  statements  and  ex¬ 
hortations  are  sent  us  by  Field  Secretary  Mar¬ 
shall.  We  trust  they  will  be  laid  to  heart  by 
all  pastors  and  sijpplies,  and  thus  come  to  the 
ears  of  the  rank  and  file  in  the  pews,  and  with 
ihe  impact  of  a  genuine  prairie  breeze !  In 
view  of  them  let  each  one  resolve  to  do  his 
full  duty  in  this  matter  of  the  great  and  dis¬ 
tinguishing  work  of  the  whole  Church,  and 
do  it  promptly  and  without  regard  to  what 
others  may  do  or  fail  to  do.  The  question  for 
each  individual  is,  not  whether  the  work  will 
be  done,  but  whether  he  or  she  shall  have  a 
share  in  it  I 


The  Rev.  James  Gall  ever  proved  himself  an 
apt  follower  of  Chalmers  and  of  Guthrie  in 
their  labors  for  the  poor  and  the  outcast,  and 
the  city  of  Edinburgh  continued  through  his 
long  life  to  be  the  scene  of  his  efforts  to  win 
souls.  It  was  in  1858,  with  three  helpers, 
that  he  established  a  mission  which,  under  the 


name  of  the  “Carrubber’s  Close  Mission,"  hat 
exercised  untold  infiuence  for  good.  Until 
about  twelve  years  ago,  when  a  much  more 
pretentious  building  was  erected  and  occupied, 
this  mission  used  the  old  Whitfield  Chapel, 
once  a  play-house,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Car- 
rubber’s  Close,  and  right  in  the  heart  of  one 
of  the  poorest  quarters  of  Scotland’s  metropo¬ 
lis.  From  the  time  of  its  establishment  the 
mission  has  held  at  least  one  meeting  on  the 
street  and  one  in  the  rooms  each  night.  Mr. 
Gall  insisted  that  all  workers  should  be  unpaid 
volunteers.  Through  the  agency  of  this  mis¬ 
sion,  largely,  and  soon  after  its  getting  under 
way,  Edinburgh  was  the  scene  of  a  pervasive 
work  of  grace.  In  the  Free  Assembly  Hall 
night  after  night  great  audiences  gathered  to 
hear  Mr.  Gall  preach.  Physically  a  small  man, 
he  possessed  good  scholarship,  great  powers 
as  a  preacher,  and  as  an  organizer  was  un¬ 
equalled.  The  Toronto  Presbyterian  Review 
says  that  “to  that  old  Mission  Hall  the  recol¬ 
lection  of  many  a  worker  for  Christ  in  distan- 
lands  fondly  clings,  and  there  are  many  glori¬ 
fied  saints  before  God’s  throne  who  first  beheld 
the  Lamb  of  God  within  its  lowly  walls.”  Mr. 
Gall  died  on  February  7th  at  the  age  of 
eighty- six.  Discovering  his  gifts,  he  was  per 
suaded  by  the  Free  Church  to  receive  ordina¬ 
tion  and  take  a  church,  but  he  soon  relin¬ 
quished  it  to  reengage  in  his  loved  work  as  an 
evangelist.  The  Review  says  that  with  him 
there  passes  away  the  last  of  that  great  group 
of  evangelists  so  well  known  forty  years  ago. 
and  which  included  such  names  as  the  Hal¬ 
danes,  Brownlow  North,  and  Duncan  Mathe- 
son.  _ 

THE  GRATE  OF  GEN.  HERKIMER. 

The  following  statement  relative  to  the  grave 
of  Gen.  Nicholas  Herkimer,  received  from 
Gen.  Charles  W.  Darling,  Corresponding  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Oneida  Histoiical  Society,  will 
be  read  with  much  interest : 

“Through  the  infiuence  of  Senator  Henry  J. 
Coggeshall  and  others  a  bill  has  been  reported 
favorably  by  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  appropriating  $3,000  for  the  erection  of 
a  monument  to  Gen.  Nicholas  Herkimer,  in 
the  town  of  Danube.  The  dust  of  this  dis¬ 
tinguished  hereof  the  Revolutionary  War.  now 
lies  in  the  family  burial  ground  of  the  Herki¬ 
mer’s,  a  few  rods  east  of  the  historic  old  man¬ 
sion  where  he  died.  About  fifty  years  ago 
Warren  Herkimer,  a  grandnephew,  placed  a 
plain  marble  slab,  now  somewhat  dilapidated, 
over  this  -  grave,  but  the  spot  where  Gen. 
Herkimer  was  buried  should  be  marked  by  a 
monument  worthy  to  commemorate  his  ser 
vices  and  death. 

“The  locality  most  appropriate  for  the 
monument  is  the  ground  where  the  brave  old 
man  was  buried,  a  place  which  is  near  the 
rails  of  the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 
Thousands  of  people  daily  pass  over  the  road, 
unaware  of  the  historic  ground  in  sight,  and 
in  close  proximity  is  the  house  above  noted. 
It  was  erected  in  1764,  built  of  Holland  brick, 
three  stories  high,  and  in  its  time  merited  the 
title  of  mansion. 

“A  few  old  houses  of  pre  Revolutionary  date 
yet  remain  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  these 
landmarks  are  neary  all  of  them  in  full  view 
of  passengers  travelling  over  the  New  York 
Central  and  West  Shore  Railroads,  for  in  those 
days  the  river  was  the  highway,  with  the  two 
roads  which  ran  close  along  its  banks  on  either 
side. 

“Just  above  the  station  at  Palatine  Bridge 
now  stands  an  old  stone  house,  called  the 
Frey  house,  which  was  built  in  1738,  and 
which  is  still  in  possession  of  this  family. 

“It  would  be  well  if  the  managers  of  the 
New  York  Central  Railroad  would  have  these 
interesting  habitations  noticed  in  the  printed 
material  issued,  for  the  benefit  of  tourists 
passing  over  the  road.  ” 
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CONSTANCE. 

By  ThomM  Doccett,  B.D. 

The  very  name,  “Conatance,”  of  itself 
allures.  Even  if  the  city  were  not  celebrated 
in  history,  or  if  it  had  no  attractions  from  the 
beauty  of  its  scenery,  the  suggestions  of  that 
word  would  prepossess  us  in  its  favor  and  we 
should  wish  to  see  it  if  we  could.  But  the 
beauty  of  its  situation  will  ever  be  an  attrac¬ 
tion.  and  the  events  which  have  taken  place 
within  it  can  never  fail  to  be  of  the  deepest 
interest  to  all  thoughtful  lovers  of  the  truth. 

Constance  is  situated  on  the  western  side  of 
the  most  northerly  of  the  Swiss  Lakes.  Its 
walls  of  waters  partly  separate  three  kindred 
nations,  the  Austrians,  the  Germans,  and  the 
Swiss.  Although  the  city  has  belonged  to 
Germany  for  nearly  a  century,  it  is  on  the 
southern,  the  Swiss  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  all 
of  its  great  past  is  bound  up  with  the  Alpine 
States.  It  looks  east  over  the  Lake  Constance, 
or  the  Boden  See,  upon  high  hills  in  Wurtem- 
burg.  In  the  southeast,  near  the  horizon,  are 
the  snowy  peaks  of  the  Appenzell,  and  nearer 
are  sloping  heights,  not  yet  grown  up  to 
mountains,  with  their  dark,  fir-clad  sides. 
The  lake  is  only  the  River  Rhine  asleep  after 
its  rapid  flight  northward,  from  its  birthplace 
in  the  glaciers  of  the  Grisons  and  the  snows 
of  St.  Gothard.  When  it  has  had  a  long  and 
quiet  rest,  and  is  ready  to  resume  its  course, 
it  placidly  fiows  on  between  the  verdant 
banks,  as  if  it  never  had  a  boisterous  and 
sportive  infancy,  but  before  the  broad  stream 
h.'is  glided  far.  it  awakes  in  turbulence  and  at 
the  Falls  of  Schaffhaurin  takes  a  long,  last, 
youthful  leap,  and  ever  after  flows  steady, 
stately,  useful,  and  profound. 

Antiquarians  say  that  in  prehistoric  times 
the  lake  dwellers  built  their  houses  here,  but 
the  lacustrine  relics  preserved  in  the  Rosgar 
ten  Museum  only  tell  us  that  once  these  am¬ 
phibious  human  beings  lived ;  on  their  origin, 
their  character,  their  deeds,  and  their  end 
they  shed  little  light. 

Historians  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  oiigin  of 
the  city,  although  some  assert  that  Constan- 
tius  Chlorus,  the  father  of  the  great  Constan¬ 
tine,  was  its  founder.  Its  ecclesiastical  history 
goes  back  to  the  sixth  century ;  its  civil  his¬ 
tory  does  not  become  prominent  before  the 
eighth.  More  than  one  of  its  churches  now 
stands  where  in  mediaeval  times  it  stood.  In 
the  eleventh  century  the  magnificent  cathe¬ 
dral  lifted  itself  as  grandly  as  it  lifts  itself  to 
day.  Old  mansions  around  it  and  in  the 
neighboring  solitary  streets,  and  the  strangely 
picturesque  and  almost  fantastic  City  Hall, 
8|>eak  most  emphatically  of  the  past.  Indeed, 
in  spite  of  the  gay  young  German  soldiers  who 
seem  to  make  full  half  of  the  population,  the 
whole  city  has  an  ancient  air,  as  if  it  had 
not  yet  come  down  from  former  generations 
and  still  belonged  to  other  and  to  better 
days.  To  these  other  days  all  the  great  ob¬ 
jects  of  interest  distinctly  point,  the  great 
library  “de  Wessenberg”  only  excepted. 

The  first  of  these  objects  is  ‘'Der  Husstein,” 
the  monument  to  the  memory  of  John  Huss, 
then  come  the  place  where  he  was  burned 
alive,  the  place  of  his  arrest,  the  place  of  his 
imprisonment,  the  stone  in  the  cathedral 
where  he  received  his  degradation  and  his 
sentence,  the  door  out  of  which  the  Papal 
Legate  led  him  to  deliver  him  to  the  secular 
arm  for  death,  the  aforesaid  legate  first  ad¬ 
ministering  a  kick  in  token  of  bis  final  and 
contemptuous  rejection  by  the  Church  of 
Rome.  A  year  after,  in  1416,  Jerome  of 
Prague  in  the  same  place  was  burned  for  the 
same  offence.  A  mournful  traffic  is  carried  on 
by  the  sale  of  little  busts  of  the  two  great 
martyrs,  made  from  clay,  taken,  they  say, 
rom  the  place  where  the  stakes  were  driven 
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to  which  their  bodies  were  bound  until  the 
flames  released  their  souls  and  made  their 
fame  immortal. 

Old  towns  in  ruins,  old  houses  with  bal¬ 
conies  filled  with  flowers  and  climbing  plants, 
old  gables  with  their  old  staircases,  statues  of 
dukes,  bishops,  and  archbishops  continually 
meet  the  eye  and  tell  of  other  men  and  other 
days.  All  seem  to  point  back  to  1414  when 
the  world-famed  Council  of  Cons^nce  met 
with  its  vast  army  of  princes,  cardinals,  patri¬ 
archs,  archbishops,  bishops,  professors  in  the 
universities,  doctors  of  theology,  ambassadors) 
prelates,  nobles,  priests,  with  all  their  retinue 
and  with  all  the  pomp  and  display  that 
Church  and  State  in  that  age  of  pomp  and  dis¬ 
play  could  give.  For  four  years  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  Europe  was  fixed  on  that  assembly  in 
hope  and  in  suspense.  It  was  called  to  rec¬ 
tify  outrageous  abuses  and  to  give  peace  to 
the  Church.  It  was  a  bold  and  resolute  body 
and  meant  to  do  the  work  for  which  it  came. 
It  began  its  reform  with  the  head  of  the 
Church,  declaring  itself  superior  to  any  Pope, 
deposing  two  popes  and  electing  a  third.  But 
alas,  the  Council,  with  the  great  and  good 
Chancellor  Gerson  at  its  head,  could  see  but  a 
portion  of  the  truth,  and  in  their  headlong 
zeal  for  order,  uniformity,  and  peace,  they 
condemned  to  the  flames  the  two  men  of  all 
Europe  to  whom  God  had  given  more  light 
upon  His  Word  and  on  liberty  of  thought  and 
of  opinion  than  to  all  the  rest.  But  the  light 
which  those  flames  produced  will  never  be  put 
out  by  votes  of  majorities,  martyrdoms,  nor 
by  suspensions. 

The  great  building  where  the  Council  met, 
of  course,  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
old  places  of  the  old  days,  but  now,  where  the 
officers  of  the  Church  searched  and  probed 
for  heresy,  the  officers  of  the  Government 
search  suspicious  travellers  to  find  and  seize 
any  smuggled  goods.  “To  what  base  uses 
has  it  come  at  last!”  But  no!  Probing  for 
heresy  and  probing  for  tobacco  and  cigars  may 
not  be  so  very  unlike,  after  all.  Vae  victis! 
Woe  to  the  one  who  is  caught ! 

But  there  are  other  pictures  than  these  sad 
ones.  Down  the  river  a  little  way,  close  by 
where  Huss  was  confined,  tradition  says,  that 
there  was  once  a  fisherman’s  hut,  in  which  he 
lived  with  an  only  daughter  of  wonderful  love¬ 
liness.  A  young  man,  the  son  of  a  nobleman, 
destined  by  his  father  to  a  high  place  in  the 
Church,  saw  her  first  at  the  Cathedral, 
saw  her  afterward  at  her  father’s,  and 
there  saw  her  often.  His  father  stormed 
and  hastened  the  preparations  for  his  son’s 
departure.  The  son  went  to  the  fisherman’s 
hut  in  his  despair.  The  two  were  seated  by 
the  lake  as  the  sun  went  down,  when  sud¬ 
denly  a  fierce  wind  arose,  the  waves  dashed 
over  them,  over  the  hut,  and  over  the  little 
island.  From  that  sunset  hour,  island,  hut, 
and  lovers  were  no  more  seen.  The  deep  river 
now  covers  the  pl^e  which  affection  so  sor¬ 
rowfully  hallowed.  And  the  fishermen  will 
take  you  over  the  very  spot  where  once  was 
an  island  and  a  home  and  two  fond  and  loving 
hearts. 

The  lovely  island,  Mainous,  of  idyllic 
beauty,  out  in  the  lake,  has  its  tradition  of 
the  crusading  times.  There  lived  in  that  spot 
of  beauty  a  lady  whose  betrothed  had  gone  to 
Palestine  to  purge  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from 
Mahommetan  pollution.  He  was  taken  pris¬ 
oner  by  the  Turks  and  was  doomed  to  die. 
Une  night  he  had  a  vision  and  was  told  that 
if  he  would  consecrate  himself  to  the  service 
of  God,  he  should  see  his  home  again.  He 
made  the  vow,  was  rescued,  came  home,  gave 
himself  to  the  Teutonic  Order,  and  sent  a  mes¬ 
senger  to  his  betrothed  with  the  history  of  his 
vow.  She  heard  the  heart-breaking  news. 
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gave  her  island  and  her  fair  home  to  the  same 
Teutonic  Order,  on  the  condition  that  be  who 
would  have  been  her  husband  should  be  a 
commandant  of  the  order  there.  Then  she 
gave  herself  to  a  life  of  loneliness  and  prayer 
and  service  to  the  sick  and  poor.  What  with 
its  great  history  and  its  great  beauty  and  its 
rich  traditions,  Constance  is  full  of  never- 
ending  charms.  Here  one  can  rest. 


UNION— A  NOVEL  SITUATION. 

It  is  very  probable  that  another  attempt  to 
unite  the  Northern  and  Southern  Assemblies 
will  be  initiated  at  Pittsburgh,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  tebuff  received  at  Saratoga  last  year. 
Our  own  opinion  is  that  the  matter  would  well 
be  left  to  the  ameliorations  of  time  for  yet  a 
few  years  longer.  This  is  not  the  view,  how¬ 
ever,  of  a  considerable  and  perhaps  growing 
party  in  both  Churches.  They  are  eager  for 
consolidation  on  any  terms  almost.  They  tn- 
sist  much  on  the  beauty  and  fitness  of  union 
and  the  augmented  power  and  influence  it 
would  bring  to  the  Church. 

But  in  a  matter  like  this,  very  much  more 
than  mere  sentiment  is  involved.  The  dignity 
and  honor  of  a  denomination  are  to  be  consid¬ 
ered.  -  Having  done  all  that  can  be  required 
of  us,  it  may  be  our  duty  to  stand  just  where 
we  are  and  see  what  will  come  of  it,  unless, 
indeed,  some  new  light  or  some  special  im¬ 
pulse  from  above  should  lead  us  on.  There 
would  be  nothing  compromising  or  discredita¬ 
ble  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly  should  it  give 
strict  attention  to  its  own  affairs.  It  seqms 
the  wise  course  for  the  present. 

The  two  bodies  are  at  peace ;  their  only 
emulation  is  in  well  doing — a  happy  condition 
of  things  that  might  be  lost  in  consolidation. 
Who  shall  demonstrate  that  more  good  might 
not  have  been  done  had  the  Old  School  and 
the  New  never  been  reunited !  There  is,  at 
least,  no  pressing  need  of  closer  relations 
North  ad  South.  And  just  here  it  is  pertinent 
to  note  that  a  correspondent  takes  a  new  view 
of  the  matter.  He  writes  in  a  postscript : 

“I  am  extensively  acquainted  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  South.  They  profess  to  be  dis¬ 
tinctively  non-political ;  but  there  is  probably 
not  a  pastor  in  their  denomination  who  votes 
the  Republican  ticket.  If  there  is  any  such 
voter,  he  is  unknown  to  a  great  many  of  their 
preachers,  of  whom  I  have  inquired.  Whether 
this  comes  to  pass  by  a  strange  coincidence  or 
by  a  still  more  strange  manipulation  for  politi¬ 
cal  purposes,  is  something  for  them  to  ex¬ 
plain.  From  the  great  number  of  Republicans 
in  the  South,  such  a  coincidence  seems  im¬ 
possible;  to  suppose  a  manipulation  would  im¬ 
ply  a  charge  of  such  gross  inconsistency 
against  our  brethren  that  I  will  not  make  it ; 
but  there  stands  the  fact  to  be  explained.” 

The  question  hence  emerges.  Is  it  in  order 
and  needful  to  introduce  this  large  body  of 
Democrats  as  a  modifying  element  in  our  Gen¬ 
eral  Assembly  at  the  present  time? 


An  admirable  movement  is  that  of  the 
Christian  Home  Bureau  established  in  Roches¬ 
ter  by  the  Local  Union  of  the  Young  People’s 
Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.  This  Bureau 
undertakes  to  find  Christian  homes  for  young 
people  coming  from  the  country  to  the  city, 
and  it  asks  country  pastors.  Sunday-school 
superintendents,  and  Young  People’s  Societies 
to  send  the  names  of  young  people  going  from 
their  towns  to  Rochester.  Such  an  enterprise 
is  sorely  needed  in  this  city.  As  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  the  Rochester  society  says,  many 
young  people  are  lost  every  year  by  boarding 
with  bad  persons. 


As  may  be  seen,  in  the  column  of  notices, 
there  will  be  an  important  meeting  this  eve¬ 
ning  at  the  Fourth -avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  (Dr.  John  R.  Davies,  pastor)  touching 
methods  of  woik  as  “practiced  by  certain  of 
our  useful  and  popular  brotherhoods. 
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and  the  society  in  Japan,  popularly  sup^o  ^  ^ 
tinct.  How  she  travel,  through  Japan,  mow 

both  sides  of  or  less  in  company  of  two 
-  the  Hew  — ^rrd^rtuhT^^^^^^ 

be  expected  from  one  like  her,  *“** ‘ 
book  cally  the  Japanese  secret  ■ocfety  has  i  J 
•  ■  ^  with  her  is  the  burden  of  this  tale.  (Har 

and  pet’s.  $1.)  . 

In  Unde  Sam's  Church.  His  Creed,  Bible,  and 
Hymn-Book,  Mr.  John  Bell  Bouton  * 

triotio  coH-  tor  the  sttenuooi  „ 

the  “New  Patriotism"  which  is  making  itself 
Edited  by  S.  Bayard  j  everywheW  evident,  not  only  in  the  ^ 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Com-  j.  j  York  and  the  aubstitution  in  Ma  - 
,  .Thu^ett.  o(  Petriof  D.J  (April  «)  ««;  the 
the  grand  j  lo^t  its  sacred  sig¬ 

nificance  and  been  prostituted  to  ho^-recing 

and  such  like  amusements,  but  a  so  in 

formation  of  societies  of  Colonial 
I  and  “Colonial  Wars."  and  “Sons 
tors”  of  the  American 
and  practical  method  of  turning  ‘J** 
revival  to  the  permament  uplift  <>'  ^e  na  ^ 
jg  by  using  “the  postofflces  of  the  Unltod 
StatOT  as  an  active  centre  for  the  exp^iti^ 
and  propagation  of  the  patriotic  cult 
methods  which  Mr.  Bouton  most 
and  thoroughly  develops.  (University  Press, 
Cambridge. ) 

Albert  Banks,  D.D.,  who  In 
ms  has  shown  his  intense 
e  poor  and  them  that  have  no 
a  volume  of  sermons  and  ad- 
title  Common  Folks'  ReligiM- 

’s  style  is  by  no  means  studied, 

;  of  all  subjects  is  essentially 
ly  of  hie  ideas  are  admirable 
I  show  that  though  he  may 


Hudson  Taylor  and  Adolph  Saphir, 
scenes  at  Hilo  and  Hankow,  and  the  ®P««®8 
of  the  educated  young  men  on 
the  sea;  or  the  last  chapter 
Motives  and  Incentives 
I  full  of  inspiration  as 
For  stimulus  to 
surely  can 


such  chapters  are  as 
__  of  history. 

^Qrk  in  this  field  no 
be  bettor.  It  is  furnished  with  a 
ohromolithographio  map  of  the 
chart  showing  the  prevailing  religions  of  th 
world  and  the  progress  of  evangelixation.  for 
loud  reading  in  the  home  and  in  missionary 
societies  the  book  will  be  found  admirable. 

The  Journal  of  Martha  Pintard  Bayard, 
London,  1794- 1787' 

Dod.  New  York  : 

pany.  1894. 

Martha  Pintard  Bayard  was 
daughter  of  a  French  Huguenot,  who  emi¬ 
grated  to  America  some  time  before  the  revo¬ 
cation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes;  she  was  the 
wife,  also,  of  a  descendant  of  the  Hugueno  s, 
Samuel  Bayard,  the  son  of  a  prominent  offi¬ 
cer  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Samuel  Bay- 
,  ard  was  sent  to  England  by  Washington  after 
,  the  close  of  the  war  to  prosecute  the  claims 
5  of  American  citizens  in  the  British  Admira  y 
-  courts,  and  was  so  successful  as  to  recover  the 
sum  of  $10,345,000.  He  was,  wheh  thus  com¬ 
missioned.  only  twenty-seven,  and  his  wife 
only  twenty -five  years  old  ;  the  lonrnal  which 
Mrs.  Bayard  wrote  during  her  English  wjourn 
presents  an  interesting  picture  of  England  as 
lit  looked  to  a  most  patriotic  young  woman 
who  bad  all  her  life  looked  upon  it  as  the  s 
enemy  of  her  country,  and  whose 
was  intrusted  with  a  most  difficult  and  deli- 
cate  mission.  It  shows,  too,  the  ®J  ] 

education  possessed  by  young  women  who  I  t  a 
erally  belonged  to  the  best  American  circles 

and  had  the  best  advantages 

ra  Ravard  does  no  small  credit  to  her 
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a  —  THE  Apostles;  or,  the 

Mrraciee“of' Modern  Missions.  A  Series  of 
Miracles  _  Foundation  of  the  Duff  ' 

7  Lectureship  Delivered  >n  Scot 
February  and  March,  1893.  By 
‘3.  With  an  Introduction 
Rev.  Andrew  Thomson,  D.D., 
of  Edinburgh.  Scotland.  New 
’he  Baker  and  Taylor  Company. 


The  N®w  Acts  of  ' 

_ * 

Lectures  Ugon 
Missionary 

land  in  F - 

Arthur  T.  Pierson, 
by  the  " 

f.r.s.e. 

York;  T 
$1.50. 

Dr  Andrew  Thomson,  who,  as  Dr.  Pierson’s 
graceful  dedication  tells  us,  “having  passed 
four  score  years  still  holds  forth  the  Word  of 
Life.”  tells  in  his  introductory  paper  the  his 
iiory  of  this  lectureship,  by  the  son  of  the 
famous  Scotch  missionary.  Dr.  Duff,  in 
honor  of  his  father’s  memory.  Some  of  the 
elders  among  us  remember  Dr.  Duff  as  he  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  anniversary  platform  forty  y^ars 
.ago-his  queer  gestures,  his  awkward  self-for¬ 
getfulness.  his  burning  eloquence,  his  mar- 
Yellous  power,  and  the  tremendous  impetus  he 
gave  to  missionary  zeal  in  this  country.  Dr^ 
Pierson,  then  a  college  student,  may  well 
have  received  from  him  the  first  impulse  to 
that  study  of  missions  which  has  been  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  his  life-work  ;  and  it  roust  have 
been  with  deep  interest  and  gratitude  that  hi 
found  himself  called  to  the  lectureship,  thi 
fourth  of  those  who  have  held  it.  Accordinj 
to  the  terms  of  this  foundation,  the  lecture 
must  be  published,  and  like  hie  predecessors 
Dr  Pierson,  in  revising,  has  greatly  enlarge' 
his  work,  making  it  fuller  and  more  continu 
ous  than  was  possible  in  six  lectures  on  so  in 

toreeting  a  subject.  The  six  sub3ecte  of  th 

lectures  are  here  each  divided  into  from  fou 
to  ten  chapters.  Their  titles  are  The  Ne' 
Links  of  Mission  History.  The  New  Apostoli 
Succession.  The  New  Visions  and  Voices,  The  ] 
New  Converts  and  Martyrs,  New  Signs  and 
Wonders,  and  The  New  Motives  and  Incen¬ 
tives.  These  titles  suggest  that  treatment  of 
the  subject  of  missions  which  made  appropri¬ 
ate  the  title  of  the  book.  Those  who  know 
Dr.  Pierson’s  enthusiasm  for  missions 
aure  that  the 
bis  telling  of  it. 
miraculous  is  t 
few,  even  t— ~  - 
we 
India 
four 


winter  in 
will  feel  and  a  nati 

thrilling  .story  loses  nothing  in  and  flo 
t.  But  how  strange  and  truly  ance 
the  story  of  modern  missions  ple  _  At 
the  best  informed  of  us,  know  as  book  ^ 
find  it  in  these  pages.  Take,  for  example,  ing  “ 

“horrors  and  iniquities”  done  away  with 
bVthe  English  government,  and  try  to  fancy 
what  was  the  experience  of  Chrisnan  n^asion- 
aries  in  the  early  days  before  they  were  re- 
moved ;  then  it  will  be  seen  what  is  the  mate-  G®®^® 
H^l  in  which  Dr.  Pierson  has  here  been  work-  made  vol 
ing  The  conflicts  have  been  terrible,  the  vie-  are  very 
iofies.  in  many  cases,  nothing  short  of  miracu-  one  is  en 

^°The  chapter,  for  example,  on  Rapidity  of  French  S' 
R^ults  teUing  what  has  been  done  in  ninety-  ®allmg  a 
Sx  Ca  t  the  South  Seas,  in  fifty  years  in  ness  wh 

?^rkerand  China  and  the  Feejee  Islands,  in  before  it 
years  in  Upper  Burmah.  what  John  anamo  o 

and  John  Williams  in  y  France  in  ant.  clei 


even  when  the  object  of  its  puo 
not  religious  teaching.  The  notes 
as  may  be  ;  the  renderings  of  th 
revisers  are  everywhere  preferred 
and  Merrill.  24 cents.) 

An  admirable  sermon  on  The  i 
the  Secular,  preached  by  Dr.  Cb«ri« 
son  on  the  third  anniversary  of  the^ 
Work  of  the  Madison  Avenue 
Church  (January  6,  1895),  has  bt 

pamphlet  form.  Dr.  Thompson  m 
plea  for  “institutional”  church j 
Eis  plea  on  a  denial  of  the  distinct, 
in  the  terms  sacred  and  secular. 
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Hebrew  Orammar  publiabed  eome  time  ago. 
For  BO  oonciee  and  scholarly  a  work  it  is  ex¬ 
ceedingly  clear,  and  as  an  introduction  to  the 
spirit  and  genius  of  the  language  it  appears  to 
be  admirable.  Ck>pious  illustrations  of  every 
point  are  given  from  all  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Those  who  are  using  Professor 
Harper’s  Inductive  Hebrew  Method  will  find 
this  a  helpful  accessory  to  their  study.  (Im¬ 
ported  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  $2.75.) 

Tryphetia  in  Love  is  a  dainty  little  story  in  a 
dainty  little  book  belonging  to  the  Iris  Series. 
It  is  written  by  Walter  Raymond  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  I.  Walter  West.  The  scene  is  the 
little  hamlet  of  Stow  and  for  the  most  part  the 
very  “chamber  where  the  King  hid.”  The 
characters  are  a  crippled  boy  (who  however 
gradually  recovers),  his  strong,  peculiar,  inter- 
teresting  south-country  mother,  and  Tryphena, 
the  artless,  pretty,  unsophisticated,  tenderly 
loving  girl.  It  is  well  worth  the  hour  it  re¬ 
quires  in  the  reading.  (Macmillan.  75  cents. ) 

The  Elementary  Manual  of  Chemistry  written 
to  facilitate  the  teaching  of  chemistry  by  the 
experimental  and  inductive  methods,  not  in 
the  interest  of  any  theory  but  simply  to  ex¬ 
hibit  so  far  as  may  be  done  in  such  a  work 
the  present  state  of  chemical  science  and  the 
relations  of  the  science  to  its  practical  appli¬ 
cations.  is  by  Professor  F.  H.  Storer  of 
Harvard  University  and  W.  B.  Lindsay  of 
Dickinson  College.  (American  Book  Com¬ 
pany.  $1. 00. 

In  Heath’s  Modem  Language  Series  appears 
an  “abbreviated  edition”  of  Jules  Verne’s 
sparkling  story,  Le  Tour  du  Monde  en  Quatre 
Vingts  Jours,  edited  and  furnished  with  notes 
and  a  map  by  Professor  Edgren  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Nebraska.  The  feat  accomplished  by 
Phineas  Fogg  and  bis  servant,  the  versatile 
and  accomplished  Passe-partout,  has  passed 
out  of  the  realm  of  extravaganza  into  that  of 
common  achievement ;  the  story  is  as  good  as 
ever,  and  is  in  sufficiently  easy  French  to  be 
very  useful  to  students.  (85  cents. ) 

Kaee  Etsaki,  or  the  Retainer  Restored,  is  a 
memoir  of  a  Japanese  servant  who  became  a 
Christian  Teacher,  by  the  Rev.  John  C.  Am¬ 
bler.  It  gives  much  that  is  of  interest  about  the 
daily  life  and  thought,  and  something  of  the 
literature  of  Japan ;  is  a  more  vivid  picture  of 
certain  phases  of  mission  work  than  we  often 
have.  It  is  published  in  pamphlet  form  and 
fully  illustrated.  (Whittaker;  50  cents.) 

The  Life  of  Robert  Ross  has  been  written  by 
the  Rev.  James  H.  Ross  under  the  general 
title  “A  Martyr  of  To-day.”  Robert  Rose 
our  readers  will  remember,  was,  as  the  title 
page  of  this  book  says,  “Sacrificed  to  Munici¬ 
pal  Misrule,”  having  been  shot  at  the  polls  in 
Troy  last  year.  The  story  is  one  of  patriotism 
making  a  strong  plea  for  municipal  reform. 
Dr.  Josiah  Strong  writes  an  introduction. 
(James  H.  Earle.  Boston.  90  cents.) 

The  article  on  The  Society  of  the  Red  Cross 
by  Laura  M.  Doolittle,  published  in  “The  Lit¬ 
erature  of  Philanthropy,  ”  has  been  republished 
in  tract  form  by  the  Red  Cross  Association, 
together  with  a  portrait  of  Miss  Clara  Barton 
and  one  of  her  addresses. 

The  Young  People’s  Department  of  the 
*  Board  of  Home  Missions  issues  an  illustrated 
Home  Missionary  Exercise  (Leafiet  No.  44), 
containing  hymns,  resionsive  readings,  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers,  maps,  portraits,  and  photo¬ 
graphs  of  mission  scenes. 

An  interesting  mission  story  is  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Stuart’s  Tse-Ah-Mun,  or  a  Beautiful  Life,  the 
record  of  the  life,  work,  and  death  of  a  Chi¬ 
nese  girl.  It  is  published  as  a  booklet  by  the 
Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Rich¬ 
mond,  Va.  It  will  be  found  excellent  for 
reading  in  girls’  mission  circles.  (15  cents.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  March  Forum  touches  upon  many 
“timely”  topics.  The  Tariff  (Andrew  Carne¬ 
gie),  the  Income  Tax  (Professor  Seligman), 
Profit  Sharing  (Professor  Blackmar),  the  So¬ 
cial  Discontent  (Henry  Holt),  Village  Improve¬ 
ment  (B.  J.  Northrop)  ;  but  upon  none  so  ur¬ 
gent  or  so  far  teaching  in  its  importance  as 
the  report  of  the  late  Tenement  House 
Commission  which  Jacob  A.  Riis  reviews  in 
a  telling  article.  The  Tenement  the  Real  Prob¬ 
lem  of  Civilization.  Mr.  Riis  shows  how  sane 
and  sound  is  that  report,  he  brings  out  some 
of  the  most  important  statistics  established  by 
the  Commission,  shows  the  fatal  error  in  our 
tenement  house  and  health  laws  in  the  dis¬ 
cretionary  powers  they  give  to  our  city  fathers 
— the  laws  are  very  good,  the  Report  says,  but 
fur  the  provision  that  they  need  not  be  exe¬ 
cuted— and  shows  with  great  cogency  that  the 
tenement  house  and  the  public  school  in  its 
present  condition  of  mis  rule,  not  the  “im¬ 
migration  problem”  are  the  fundamental  cause 
of  our  troubles.  There  is  no  immigrant  prob¬ 
lem,  Mr.  Riis  boldly  says,  except  the  problem 
of  giving  him  a  decent  home  and  a  chance  for 
schooling  his  children.  This  article  ought  to 
lend  great  strength  to  the  efforts  of  Mr. 
Oilder  and  others  to  get  the  Commission’s  bill 
through  the  legislature ;  it  ought  also  to  fur¬ 
ther  the  small  parks  scheme  and  the  im¬ 
provement  of  our  school  system. 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  March  contains  a 
description  of  the  electric  street  railways  of 
Budapest  as  an  object  lesson  for  American 
cities,  especially  Brooklyn.  These  Budapest 
railways  are  worked  by  an  underground,  in¬ 
stead  of  an  overhead  trolley,  and  the  results 
are  described  as  entirely  satisfactory  to  the 
public.  The  companies,  however,  have  to  be 
content  with  an  eight  per  cent,  dividend  on  a 
capitalization  of  only  82,000,000.  American 
street  railway  financiers  would  never  stand 
that.  The  ^.view's  article  is  accompanied  by 
excellent  illustrations  showing  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  rails  and  cars.  Under  one  of  the  rails 
is  a  conduit  carrying  an  insulated  wire  which 
conveys  the  electrical  power,  and  a  second 
wire  for  the  return  current ;  the  connection 
with  the  motor  or  secondary  dynamo  of  the 
street  car  is  made  through  a  slot  in  the  groove 
of  one  of  the  rails.  Thus  the  surface  rails 
can  never  be  dangerously  charged,  while  tele¬ 
graph  and  telephone  lines  suffer  nothing  from 
induction. 


of  Him,  but  they  did  know  Him,  and  there¬ 
fore  nDiriicles  did  not  surprise  them.  This  is 
why  the^  believed  in  the  resurrection,  while 
the  Pharisees  disbelieved.  The  sermon  is  mar¬ 
vellously  illuminating. 

A  book  which  promises  much  of  interest 
is  shortly  to  be  issued  by  Allen,  Lane  and 
Scott  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  entitled  The 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  gives 
a  camera  and  pen  sketch  of  each  Presbyterian 
church  and  institution  in  the  ciW.  The  edi¬ 
tors  are  the  Rev.  William  P.  white,  D. D. , 
and  Mr.  William  H.  Scott;  Dr.  William  C. 
Cattell  writes  a  prefatory  note  and  Dr.  Willard 
M.  Rice  the  introduction.  Such  profits  as 
may  accrue  from  the  sale  of  the  book,  which 
will  be  sold  at  84  and  $5,  according  to  bind¬ 
ing,  will  be  given  to  the  cause  of  Church 
Extension  in  Philadelphia. 

Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company  of 
Boston,  New  York  and  Chicago,  will  shortly 
publish  in  No.  78  of  their  Riverside  Literature 
Series  (paper  covers,  15  cents)  a  collection  of 
Tennyson’s  Poems  under  the  title,  Enoch 
Arden  and  Other  Poems.  Some  of  the  great¬ 
est  English  masterpieces  will  be  issued  in  the 
numbers  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series, 
which  are  to  be  published  during  the  coming 
spring. 

Mr.  Karl  Karoly,  author  of  Raphael’s  Ma¬ 
donnas  and  other  books  on  art,  has  in  press  a 
full  account  of  all  The  Paintings  of  Venice, 
wb^ich  will  be  published  before  the  Art  Expo¬ 
sition  in  Venice  in  April,  by  Messrs.  Bell  and 
Sons,  London,  and  Macmillan  and  Company,- 
New  York.  'The  book  will  be  beautifully  il¬ 
lustrated  with  photographic  reproductions  of 
some  of  the  celebrated  Venetian  masterpieces. 

There  is  in  Fiske’s  History  of  the  United 
States  for  Schools  a  very  interesting  illustra¬ 
tion  showing  the  evolution  of  the  American 
flag.  It  gives  Washington’s  coat-of-arms, 
consisting  of  stars  and  bars,  the  British  Union 
Jack,  the  flag  used  by  Washington  at  Cam¬ 
bridge  in  June,  1776,  and  our  own  flag  as 
eventually  adopted  by  Congress  in  June,  1777. 

The  eleventh  edition  of  Mrs.  Humphry 
Ward’s  Marcella  will  be  in  one  volume  form 
and  published  in  paper  at  50  cents.  It  will  be 
ready  about  March  20th,  and  at  the  same  time 
a  cloth  edition  will  be  published,  also  in  one 
volume,  uniform  with  Robert  Elsmere  and 
David  Grieve. 


The  Century’s  Life  of  Napoleon  has  caught 
the  popular  fancy  in  a  most  surprising  way, 
and  copies  of  the  magazine  have  been  hard  to 
get  unless  purchased  within  a  few  days  of  is¬ 
sue.  “With  each  instalment,”  says  the  Critic 
of  March  2,  “the  value  and  thoroughness  of 
the  work  becomes  more  manifest.”  The  pres¬ 
ent  revival  of  interest  in  Napoleon  has  been 
only  a  lucky  coincidence  for  The  Century,  as 
Professor  Sloane’s  history  was  projected,  and 
its  publication  in  1895  decided  upon,  long  be¬ 
fore  there  was,  even  in  France,  any  unusual 
interest  in  the  character  of  Bonaparte. 

Collectors  of  posters  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  Scribner’s  Magazine  has  just  issued 
a  very  striking  design,  in  black  and  white,  by 
Kenyon  Cox,  announcing  the  series  of  articles 
by  President  Andrews  of  Brown  University, 
on  the  History  of  the  Last  Quarter  Century  in 
the  United  States,  which  began  in  the  March 
number. 

Mark  Twain’s  comments  in  the  January 
number  of  the  North  American  Review  on  Paul 
Bourget’s  Criticisms  of  the  United  States, 
have  called  forth  a  spirited  rejoinder  from 
Mux  O’Rell  who  in  the  March  number  of  the 
Review  takes  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  bis 
countryman  against  the  strictures  of  the 
American  humorist. 

In  a  very  impressive  Easter  Sermon  by  Phil¬ 
lips  Brooks  lately  issued  by  the  Duttons  in 
bwklet  form,  the  subject  being  The  Living 
Christ,  the  important  point  is  made  in  a  very 
striking  way  that  the  apostles  accepted  Christ’s 
Resurrection  on  the  strength  of  His  Divinity 
— not  His  Divinity  on  the  strength  of  His  Res¬ 
urrection.  Of  the  Eleven,  only  Thomas  need¬ 
ed  proofs.  The  apostles  are  so  often  charac¬ 
terized  as  slow  of  heart  to  understand  their 
Lord  until  after  Pentecost,  that  it  is  very  in¬ 
teresting  to  find  Bishop  Brooks  insisting  on 
“the  high  view  which  the  apostles  take  of 
miracles  through  all  their  intercourse  with 
Jesus  .  .  .  Living  close  to  Jesus  all  the  time, 
deep  in  the  secrets  of  His  nature  and  His  life, 
they  needed  no  miracle  to  tell  them  what  He 
was.”  Difficulty  indeed  they  had  in  adjusting 
their  Messianic  conception  to  their  knowledge 
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CALLERS  ON  THE  FRONT  PORCH. 

“Please,  sir,  mj  mother  is  dead  and  I’d  like 
a  dime  to  get  something  to  eat,”  said  the 
plaintive  voice  of  a  little  black  faced  boy  as  I 
answered  the  door-bell  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening  on  a  certain  Srd  of  July  not  many  years 
ago.  The  sight  of  a  black  boy  begging  was 
so  much  of  a  novelty  (even  when  we  lived  in 
the  South  I  never  saw  it),  the  forlorn  look  of 
the  common  clothes,  the  thick  lips,  and  the 
tout  ensemble  of  the  lad,  were  so  genuine  in 
the  deceptive  gloom  of  the  gathering  night, 
that  I  soon  felt  for  a  dime  and  gave  a  quarter 
to  the  fellow,  and  he  was  o£F  in  a  jiffy  to  join 
bis  companions  around  the  corner  to  compare 
notes  and  to  pool  their  dimes  for  the  celebra¬ 
tion  of  America’s  great  day  of  freedom  on  the 
morrow  I  It  was  weeks  later  that  I  found  that 
a  gang  of  boys  (this  one  from  my  Sunday- 
school)  bad  combined  to  disguise  themselves, 
blacken  their  faces,  and  tell  a  pitiful  tale  at 
houses  in  the  neighborhood  in  order  to  swell 
their  ready  cash  for  a  glorious  Fourth  !  Great, 
indeed,  is  America  and  the  American  boy  I 

“Put  the  platter  down  upon  the  steps  when 
you  are  through,”  I  said  to  a  couple  of  young 
men  at  the  side  door  as  I  handed  them  a  plate 
of  cold  meat  and  bread  late  one  evening. 
They  had  given  me  a  very  plausible  story  about 
being  out  of  work  and  having  nothing  to  eat 
on  their  all-day  tramp  “from  Winamac  to 
Kokomo”  in  search  of  work.  I  believed  them, 
of  course  I  did,  only  to  learn  the  next  day 
that  some  of  the  “big  boys”  around  town  had 
been  out  on  a  lark,  and  in  trying  to  see  what 
they  could  do,  had  gone  to  begging  just  for 
the  fun  of  the  thing.  Bread  crumbs  along  the 
sidewalk  and  on  a  neighbor’s  porch  in  the 
morning  confirmed  this  story.  My  platter  was 
safe  on  the  steps  as  directed,  but  my  bread 
had  been  cast  upon  lying  and  dirty  waters. 
Will  it  ever  “return”? 

“How  many  voters  here?”  asked  a  polite 
man  at  the  door,  with  notebook  in  hand  some 
days  before  the  last  election.  “One,”  was  the 
reply.  “What’s  your  politics?”  “I’m  a  Re — 
I  am  an  American  citizen,”  was  my  corrected 
answer,  as  I  staigbtened  myself  up  somewhat. 
But  it  was  too  late.  He  put  me  down  as  a 
Republican,  and  then  I  began  to  refiect  that 
thus  they  “keep  tab”  upon  us  all.  When  shall 
we  be  able  to  assert  our  freedom  from  parti¬ 
sanship  and  act  only  on  the  principle  of  the 
highest  citizenship? 

“Is  this  Dr.  Putnam,  the  Rev.  Douglas  Put¬ 
nam  ?”  asked  a  very  gentlemanly,  well  dressed 
stranger  at  the  door  as  I  responded  to  the  bell 
one  Saturday  afternoon  this  winter.  “Yes, 
sir,  that  is  what  they  call  me,”  and  as  I 
swung  the  door  open,  I  suppose  1  must  have 
eyed  the  man  somewhat  suspiciously,  for  he 
began  at  once,  “I  am  not  a  peddlar,  a  book- 
agent,  a  beggar,  nor  a  preacher,  but  you  have 
imposed  upon  me  a  good  many  times,  and  I 
thought  I’d  impose  upon  you  just  once !  There 
is  my  card,  sir,  and  I  suppose  you  are  in  the 
midst  of  a  sermon,  but  no  matter,  you  have 
imposed  upon  me  1  You  see,  sir,  I  take  The 
New  York  Evangelist,  and  I  have  for  years 

read  your - .  ”  We  had  reached  the  study 

door  by  this  time,  and  1  realized  that  my 
scribbling  in  these  columns  was  the  offence 
that  was  about  to  receive  its  proper  penalty  1 
The  card  located  my  stranger-caller’s  resi 
dence  at  Jacksonville,  Ill  ,  and  I  found  him  to 
be  an  officer  in  my  good  brother,  D.  Schley 
Schaff’s  church.  Having  a  couple  of  hours 
between  trains  here,  he  did  me  the  honor  and 
pleasure  of  a  call.  Thus  do  “Ships  that  pass 
in  the  night”  greet  each  other,  and  the  cordial 
humor  of  this  greeting  has  left  a  very  pleasant 
memory  in  my  mind. 

Of  course  we  have  genuine  tramps  and  beg¬ 
gars  and  book  agents  and  tin-pan  agents  and 
agents  of  all  kinds  without  number.  The  j 


latest  innovation  was  a  Sabbath  morning  call 
from  the  advance  agent  of  a  concert  troupe, 
desiring  to  place  a  date  with  our  church  for  a 
concert,  to  be  given  some  night  the  next 
month.  I  presume  I  must  have  looked  at  him 
somewhat  sternly,  or  possibly  be  may  have 
noticed  the  gentle  rebuke  of  my  words  about 
such  a  business  call  on  Sunday  morning.  At 
all  events,  as  an  apologetic  offset,  he  an 
nounced  that  his  troupe  included  “two  minis¬ 
ter’s  daughters.  ”  This  is  the  latest  and  most 
novel  incongruity  that  has  reached  my  door. 

Often  have  come  the  boys  and  the  girls,  the 
young  men  and  the  maidens,  seeking  to  know 
the  way  of  life  and  the  door  to  the  church. 
Many  a  time,  also,  has  the  unsteady  step  of 
the  drinking  man  entered  our  door  wanting 
help  to  throw  off  the  bondage  of  his  cups,  and 
he  never  fails  to  get  the  best  we  can  give  him. 
A  mingled  love  and  severity,  sympathy  and 
rebuke,  is  the  only  true  method  of  dealing 
with  these  cases.  This  is  the  divine  method 
of  dealing  with  all  sinners,  and  the  drunkard 
is  only  one  kind  of  sinner,  like  all  the  rest, 
needing  to  be  told  so  kindly  ahd  emphatically, 
and  as  kindly  pointed  to  the  Saviour.  The 
gold  cure  advocates  may  prate  about  physical 
disease,  our  prohibition  friends  may  talk  as 
though  they  expected  to  finish  the  job  up  all 
at  once  by  the  forms  of  civil  law,  and  I  am 
not  saying  that  there  is  not  something  to  be 
done  by  both  these  instrumentalities.  But  the 
true  redemption  from  drunkenness  is  Christ’s 
redemption  of  the  whole  man  from  all  sin 
through  the  individual  heart  and  conscience. 
Dr.  Cuyler  is  right  when  he  insists  and  re¬ 
iterates  that  the  temperance  reform  most 
needed  just  now  is  to  strike  at  the  drinking 
usages  of  society,  and  the  inculcation  of  per¬ 
sonal  total  abstinence. 

“Well,  I  suppose  you  think  I  am  on  the  road 
to  hell,  and  you  are  willing  to  have  me  go 
there,”  said  a  young  man  of  twenty- five  who 
had  asked  for  an  interview  with  me  recently. 
He  had  taken  the  gold  cure  twice  within  three 
years,  and  was  then  just  recovering’  from  a 
debauch.  “No,  sir,”  I  said.  “I  do  not  think 
you  are  going  to  hell  I  You  do  not  have  to  go 
one  step  to  get  there.  You  are  already  there, 
and  hell  is  in  you  and  all  around  you  now,  but 
God  will  give  you  a  still  deeper  hell  unless 
you  quit  all  your  iniquity  and  submit  to  Jesus 
Christ.”  He  wept,  of  course  be  did,  but  for 
years  he  has  put  away  the  best  of  infiuences 
and  chosen  the  worst,  and  months  of  constant 
sobriety  and  steady  work  as  a  most  skillful 
accountant,  have  repeatedly  shown  his  ability 
to  leave  his  cups  when  be  will.  More  than 
twenty  years  of  intimate  dealing  with  such 
cases  have  satisfied  me  that  such  men  know 
and  feel  their  blameworthiness,  and  that  it  is 
their  own  “  will  not”  that  keeps  them  in  thrall. 

Here  is  a  letter  the  postman  brings  me  to¬ 
day  (and  who  is  a  more  welcome  caller  at  our 
doers  than  Uncle  Sam’s  uniformed  messen 
gers?)  from  my  dear  old  friend,  the  Apostle 
of  Temperance,  Saint  Francis  Murphy.  He 
is  telling  his  love  story  and  pointing  his  gibes 
at  “Moses”  up  in  Pennsylvania  just  now. 
Some  of  us  have  come  to  love  him  and  bis 
story  very  dearly,  and  we  are  willing  that 
Moses  shall  do  the  best  he  can  as  a  “school 
master  to  bring  us  unto  Christ,”  though 
Brother  Murphy  seems  to  want  none  of  him 
in  any  way,  and  if  we  rightly  understand  the 
Gospel,  we  shall  not  need  him.  Rumor  has  it, 
and  the  papers  so  state,  though  he  says 
nothing  of  it  in  his  letter  to-day,  that  Mr. 
Murphy  and  wife  are  soon  to  go  abroad  for 
a  temperance  tour  of  a  year  or  two  round  the 
world.  God  bless  them  and  return  them  in 
safety,  if  they  go.  A  few  more  months  and 
this  good  man  will  be  in  sight  of  bis  sixtieth 
year,  but  his  heart  is  young,  and  there  is  many 
a  home  in  this  city,  as  well  as  elsewhere, 
continually  calling  heaven’s  blessings  upon 
him.  He  is  good  for  twenty  years  of  work 
yet.  Douai,A8  P.  Putnam. 

Looansport,  Ino.,  February,  1886. 


A  SABBATH  WITH  HR.  SPURGEON. 

By  the  Bar.  Zdiaon  O.  Bajton. 

In  the  congregation  which  used  to  assemble 
in  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  in  London,  I 
doubt  not  that  almost  invariably  there  were 
distinguished  Americans.  It  was  my  privilege 
quite  often  during  the  summer  of  1887  to  listen 
to  Mr.  Spurgeon.  On  the  first  occasion,  1 
happened  to  reach  the  Tabernacle  quite  early, 
but  not  long  before  the  Hon.  Frederick  Doug¬ 
lass  with  bis  white  wife  entered  and  took  a 
seat  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.  Curiosity 
to  see  how  Mr.  Douglass  would  be  interested 
in  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Spurgeon,  led  me  a  lit¬ 
tle  later,  when  others  bad  come  in,  quietly  to 
exchange  my  seat  for  one  nearer  Mr.  Douglass, 
where  I  could  observe  his  attitude  and  man¬ 
ner  during  the  service  without  diverting  my 
main  attention  from  Mr.  Spurgeon.  So  far  as 
I  could  judge,  he  was  a  simple,  thoughtful, 
devout  listener. 

No  subsequent  attendance  upon  the  preach¬ 
ing  of  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  more  heartily  en¬ 
joyed  than  the  first,  and  because  it  was  the 
first,  no  other  is  quite  so  vividly  recalled ; 
and,  with  the  thought  that  an  almost  literal 
report  of  the  entire  service  may  be  interesting 
and  profitable  to  readers  of  The  Evangelist,  I 
submit,  without  comment,  the  following  ac¬ 
count  of  the  public  exercises  in  the  Metropoli¬ 
tan  Tabernacle  on  that  Sabbath  morning. 
June  5,  lt87. 

The  service  was  begun  by  Mr.  Spurgeon  ris¬ 
ing  and  saying  “Let  us  worship  God  in  prayer. ’’ 
He  thanked  God  for  the  institution  of  the 
sacred  Sabbath,  and  prayed  that  grace  might 
be  given  to  use  aright  its  hallowed  hours; 
that  all  might  draw  nigh  to  God  and  through¬ 
out  the  day  maintain  that  attitude ;  that 
preaching  and  hearing  and  singing  might  be 
in  the  spirit,  so  that  all  might  be  able  to  say 
of  it  at  the  close,  as  John  said  on  Patmos,  “1 
was  in  the  spirit  on  the  Lord’s  Day.”  He  an¬ 
nounced  a  hymn  for  opening,  and  read  each 
stanza  just  before  it  was  sung. 

His  Scripture  lessons  were  made  additionally' 
impressive  by  comment.  The  first  was  taken 
from  the  twentieth  chapter  of  Numbers.  The 
children  of  Israel  in  their  journey  through  the 
wilderness  bad  come  as  far  as  the  Desert  of 
Sin,  and  there  they  complained  for  want  of 
water,  and  exaggerated  their  various  incon¬ 
veniences.  Moses  and  Aaron  were  silent  to¬ 
wards  the  people,  but  immediately  betook 
themselves  to  God.  They  returned  to  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  Moses  struck  twice  a  rock  after  he 
bad  said:  “Hear  now,  ye  rebels;  must  we 
fetch  you  water  out  of  this  rock  ?”  God  bad 
not  told  him  to  strike  the  rock ;  to  call  them 
rebels ;  to  speak  as  if  they  (Moses  and  Aaron) 
could  fetch  the  water.  Nevertheless  God  did 
not  dishonor  them  in  the  presence  of  the 
people. 

The  second  selection  was  from  the  third 
chapter  of  the  book  of  Deuteronomy,  from  the 
twenty-first  verse  on.  Here  Moses  records  the 
fact  that  he  once  prayed  that,- if  be  might  not 
lead  the  people  into  the  promised  land  (for¬ 
bidden  him  because  of  his  sin  of  unbelief, 
whatever  that  be,  in  the  working  of  the 
miracle  at  Meribah),  he  might  still  be  a  spec¬ 
tator  of  the  conquest.  In  praying  for  the 
people,  he  bad  never  failed ;  but  here,  to  his 
personal  request  an  answer  is  not  rendered 
according  to  bis  desire,  and  God  says,  “Let  it 
suffice  thee ;  speak  no  more  unto  me  of  this 
matter.  ”  And  that  was  the  end  of  it. 

The  third  selection  was  the  thirty  second 
chapter  of  the  same  book,  from  the  forty- 
eighth  verse  on.  Here  the  command  is  given 
for  him  to  ascend  Nebo,  behold  Canaan  and 
die  in  the  mount. 

The  last  selection  was  the  closing  chapter  of 
the  book,  where  the  scene  is  described:  “No 
man  knoweth  of  his  sepulchre  unto  this  day.  ” 
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Ood  would  have  no  respect  paid  to  places. 
Scarcely  a  site  of  the  kind  in  Palestine  of 
which  we  are  certain,  and  Ood  would  have  it 
ao. 

“Our  journey  is  a  thorny  maze,”  having 
been  sung,  Mr.  Spurgeon  rose  and  said;  “Let 
us  speak  to  Ood  in  prayer.  ”  His  petition  was 
ainiple,  direct  and  very  comprehensive.  He 
prayed  for  the  children  of  Ood  and  the  unre¬ 
pentant  ;  for  those  who  were  detained  by  sick¬ 
ness,  that  their  portion  may  reach  them  in 
their  homes ;  for  those  who  were  approaching 
death ;  for  missions,  particularly  for  the  Cktngo 
field,  where  two  had  lately  fallen,  and  all  the 
swarthy  people  of  Africa  ;  and  for  this  favored 
island,  that  God  would  bless  the  Queen  and 
her  household  with  a  real  jubilee  blessing ; 
and  especially  for  those  who  were  in  need 
and  distress. 

Hymn:  “There  is  a  land  of  pure  delight. ” 
Prior  to  the  hymn,  Mr.  Spurgeon  made  the 
announcements  for  the  week  and  asked  God’s 
blessing  upon  those  engagements. 

He  took  as  his  text  the  fifth  verse  of  the 
last  chapter  of  Deuteronomy:  “So  Moses  the 
servant  of  the  Lord  died  there  in  the  land  of 
Moab,  according  to  the  word  of  the  Lord.” 

First.  It  was  an  honorable  title  which 
Moses  had.  His  preference  was  to  be  a  ser¬ 
vant  of  God  rather  than  great  in  the  land  of 
Egypt,  and  his  whole  life  was  a  waiting  upon 
the  commands  of  Ood.  May  all  the  sons  of 
Ood  become  His  true  servants,  even  as  did 
His  great  first-born  Son !  The  manner  of  bis 
death  would  be  a  grand  subject  of  oratory. 
He  stood  on  the  brow  of  the  mount.  Canaan 
was  at  his  feet.  As  he  stood  there  in  rapt 
contemplation,  bis  soul  was  kissed  away  by 
the  lips  of  God,  and  bis  body  secretly  interred. 
He  was  not  surprised  by  death,  for  it  had  been 
preannounced,  and  he  had  already  parted  with 
his  sister  and  with  Aaron.  Israel  had  left  its 
track  through  the  wilderness  in  graves. 
Moses,  the  third  person  left  of  the  generation 
that  went  out  of  Egypt,  and  he  must  die  I 
Forty  years  be  was  engaged  in  leading  the 
people  to  the  land  of  promise — his  life  work. 
His  previous  eighty  years  were  all  preparatory. 
He  had  experienced  a  great  disappointment 
when  his  brethren  failed  to  recognize  him ; 
this  a  greater  disappointment,— to  bring  them 
to  Jordan’s  brink  and  to  stay  behind.  The 
great  sin,  for  which  be  was  not  suffered  to 
enter  Canaan,  seems  to  have  been  in  bis  iden¬ 
tifying  himself  with  the  people  for  whom  he 
had  lived,  for  whom  he  bad  craved  divine 
mercy  though  bis  own  name  should  be  blotted 
out. — a  half  sympathy  with  them,  perhaps,  in 
their  unbelief ;  and  so,  Ood  identified  him 
with  the  unbelieving  generation.  Ood  would 
be  sanctified  in  those  that  come  near  to  Him, 
chastening  those  of  His  bouse,  Moses  was,  in 
a  sense,  in  the  prime  of  his  days,  with  eye 
undimmed  and  strength  unabated,  and  with 
natural  and  experienced  wisdom.  His  taking 
off,  therefore,  might  seem  strange.  Moreover, 
it  was  an  apparent  calamity  to  Israel,  for  even 
Moses  could  hardly  rule  them,  and  was  it  not 
an  experiment  to  intrust  the  leadership  to 
other  hands  when  the  conquest  and  division 
of  the  land  were  about  to  call  for  the  highest 
wisdom  and  discretion?  Moses  bad  prayed 
that  it  might  be  otherwise ;  but,  seeing  that 
God’s  will  bad  been  finally  shown  him,  ceased. 
Once  before  he  had  prayed  a  daring. prayer, — 
that  God  would  show  him  His  glory ;  and  now, 
this  minor  prayer  on  the  part  of  the  man  to 
whom  all  heaven  seemed  open,  was  answered 
with  a  negative.  And  this  chastisement  was 
for  a  single  sin.  To  be  lifted  up,  to  be  put 
near  God,  involves  a  fearful  risk  The  close 
light  of  God  will  tolerate  no  defect.  We  can 
not  sin  if  we  live  near  to  God,  without  chast¬ 
ening.  “Be  ye  clean  that  bear  the  vessels  of 
the  Lord.” 


Secondly.  Moses  died  according  to  the  di¬ 
vine  appointment.  It  is  appointed  where  and 
when  death  shall  come.  We  speak  of  death 
by  accident,  and  as  preventable ;  but  it  is  not 
so.  Let  this  content  us.  Most  on  the  list  of 
God’s  servants  die  before  their  whole  desire  is 
fulfilled.  It  was  never  God’s  intention  that 
Moses  should  enter  Canaan.  David  gathered 
materials  for  the  temple,  but  Solomon  built 
it.  Most  men  have  to  sow  that  others  may  reap. 

Thirdly.  Moses  died  according  to  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Most  High.  By  so  dying  he  was 
realizing  the  great  principle  of  bis  life — iden¬ 
tification  with  the  people.  Fitting  that  as  his 
generation  had  passed  away  in  the  wilderness 
so  should  their  leader.  He  was  released  from 
all  further  trial — be  who  had  carried  Israel 
in  his  bosom.  One  hundred  and  twenty  years 
old  1  Forty  years  of  such  a  life  is  surely 
enough.  What  a  lonely  life  he  had  led,  a  man 
of  solitude.  No  companion,  for  Aaron  had 
failed  him  and  was  no  equal  or  match.  A 
lone  star !  Noah  was  a  preacher  of  righteous¬ 
ness  for  one  hundred  and  twenty  years  and 
entered  the  ark  ;  so  Moses  entered  into  his 
rest.  He  was  relieved  from  a  new  strain.  The 
people  were  as  unbelieving  when  they  reached 
Canaan  as  at  the  first.  God  took  His  servant 
off  the  active  list  and  promoted  him.  Moses 
might  have  lagged  superfiuous  on  the  stage. 
Palestine  might  not  have  looked  to  him  so 
beautiful  as  he  expected,  bad  he  been  permit¬ 
ted  to  tread  it.  You  and  I  have  a  delight  in 
thinking  of  Palestine  which  an  actual  visit 
might  dispel. 

He  died  gloriously.  When  he  was  fore¬ 
warned  of  his  death,  he  sulked  not,  but  went 
out  and  fought  the  Amalekites.  He  would 
die  fighting.  Then  he  gave  certain  laws,  and 
finished  his  literary  and  governmental  work. 
He  served  God  with  ten  fold  vigor ;  preached 
his  best  sermon,  and  at  its  conclusion,  burst 
out  into  song,  as  does  the  swan,  in  fable,  just 
before  it  dies.  He  had  no  time  for  poetrv 
before.  His  life  had  been  solid  prose.  Then 
be  gathered  the  people  together  and  blessed 
them ;  laid  his  hands  on  Joshua,  and  ascended 
the  mount. 

Lastly,  He  died  according  to  the  word  of 
God,  which  was  a  favorable  appointment. 
The  Hebrew  race  had  been  regenerated,  that 
is,  a  new  generation  had  appeared.  Nothing 
bad  been  left  undone  and,  therefore,  to  be  re¬ 
gretted.  Nothing  was  to  be  unraveled  which 
he  had  woven.  He  might  well  die  when  be 
could  see  such  a  successor  as  Joshua.  The 
end  was  congruous  with  the  whole  life.  It 
had  been  meek  and  self-denying,  and,  now,  he 
was  not  to  sit  down  at  the  banquet  which  be 
bad  prepared  for  others.  He  died  in  good 
company,  for  God  was  with  him.  In  such  a 
case  it  was  not  death  to  die.  The  Jews  have 
a  tradition  that  be  died  at  the  mouth  of  God, 
as  if  God  breathed  upon  him,  and  his  soul 
was  at  once  in  gloiy% 

The  sermon  closed  with  personal  application. 
The  dismission  followed,— a  brief  prayer,  the 
people  still  sitting. 

Liine  and  Precept. 

“  Perchance  In  heaven  one  day  to  me 
Some  blessed  saint  will  come  and  say, 

•All  h<il  beloveo  ;  but  for  ihee 
My  noul  to  death  bad  fahen  a  prey.’ 

And  Ob.  what  rapture  in  the  thought. 

One  soul  to  glory  to  have  brought.” 

My  answer  to  the  question,  “How  was  I 
educated?”  ends  where  it  began.  “I  had  the 
right  mother."— Timothy  Dwight. 

Engrave  upon  your  hearts,  “Whatsoever  ye 
do,  do  it  heartily,  as  unto  the  Lord and 
then  take  up,  piece  by  piece,  the  work  He  lays 
before  you,  and  do  it  thoroughly.  It  may  look 
little  and  insignificant  all  the  way,  but  at  the 
end  the  golden  grains  shall  have  made  a 
shining  mountain. 


FROM  SIR  WALTER  SCOTT. 

I  think  now  that  the  shock  of  the  discovery 
is  past  and  over  [of  bis  failure].  I  am  much 
better  off  on  the  whole.  I  am  as  if  I  had 
shaken  off  from  my  shoulders  a  great  mass  of 
garments,  rich  indeed,  but  cumbrous ;  but  al¬ 
ways  more  of  a  burden  than  a  comfort.  I  am 
free  of  a  hundred  petty  public  duties  imposed 
on  me  as  a  man  of  consideration — of  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  great  hospitality,  and,  what  is  bet¬ 
ter,  of  the  great  waste  of  time  connected  with 
it.  I  have  known  all  kinds  of  society,  and  can 
pretty  well  estimate  how  much  or  how  little 
one  loses  by  retiring  from  all  but  that  which 
is  very  intimate. 

In  writing  I  never  could  lay  down  a  plan ; 
or  having  laid  it  down,  I  never  could  adhere 
to  it.  .  .  .  I  only  tried  to  make  that  which 

I  was  actually  writing  diverting  and  interest¬ 
ing,  leaving  the  rest  to  fate.  I  have  been  of¬ 
ten  amused  with  the  critics  distinguishing 
some  passages  as  particularly  labored,  when 
the  pen  passed  over  the  whole  as  fast  as  it 
could  move,  and  the  eye  never  saw  it  again, 
except  in  proof.* 

When  one  is  flagging,  a  little  praise  (if  it 
can  be  genuine  and  unadulterated  by  flattery, 
which  is  as  difficult  to  come  by  as  the  genuine 
mountain  dew)  is  a  cordial.  [Oh  I  Walter,  yes .'] 

I  am  a  solitary  monster  by  temper,  and 
must  necessarily  crouch  in  a  den  of  my  own. 

There  is  a  great  pleasure  in  sitting  down  to 
write  with  the  consciousness  that  nothing  will 
occur  during  the  day  to  break  the  spell. 

They  all  know  that  what  I  have  said  is  true  ; 
but  that  will  be  nothing  to  the  purpose  if  they 
desire  to  consider  it  false. 

With  an  out-of-doors  laborer,  or  an  old 
woman  gathering  sticks,  I  can  talk  forever. 

Old  Will  Straiten,  when  he  beard  of  my 
misfortunes,  went  to  bed  and  said  he  would 
not  rise  again,  and  kept  his  word.  [He  died.] 

Thought  makes  the  access  of  melancholy 
rather  worse  than  better. 

Tom  Moore  gave  us  the  insurrections  of  the 
papers.  That  was  open  war ;  but  this  is  a 
system  of  privy  plot  and  conspiracy,  by  which 
those  you  seek  creep  out  of  the  way,  and  those 
you  are  not  wanting  perk  themselves  in  your 
face  again  and  again. 

I  am  deprived  of  the  sharer  of  my  thoughts 
and  counsels,  who  could  always  talk  down  my 
sense  of  the  calamitous  apprehensions  which 
break  the  heart  that  must  bear  them  alone. 
Even  her  foibles  were  of  service  to  me,  by 
giving  me  things  to  think  of  beyond  my  weary 
self-reflections. 

A  walk  with  my  sons  did  me  a  great  deal  of 
good  ;  indeed,  their  society  is  the  greatest  sup¬ 
port  the  world  can  afford  me.  Their  ideas  of 
everything  are  so  just  and  honorable,  kind 
towards  their  sisters,  and  affectionate  to  me, 
that  I  must  be  grateful  to  God  for  sparing 
them  to  me,  and  continue  to  battle  with  the 
world  for  their  sakes,  if  not  for  my  own.  .  .  . 
In  weal  or  woe  my  children  have  shown  them¬ 
selves  a  family  of  love. 

I  have  fagged  through  six  pages  .  .  .  and 
my  head  aches,  my  eyes  ache,  my  back  aches, 
so  does  my  breast,  and  I  am  sure  my  heart 
aches,  and  what  can  Duty  ask  more?  [Sir 
Walter  talked  much  of  “Madam  Duty”  ;  obeyed 
her  because  he  felt  he  must,  but  did  not  love 
her  over  well.]  Augusta  Moore. 

*  So  much  for  the  critics.  In  writing  “  Plymouth 
Notes,"  when  I  would  get  stuck,  I’d  write  on,  hard  and 
fast,  and  some  of  that  matter  was  selected  by  the  sapient 
sirs  for  extra  admiration.  Little  they  dreamed  it  was 
only  and  wholly  mine.  And  Mr.  Beecher  never  knew  the 
difference! 


March  14,  1885. 
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THE  PROBLEM  OF  CHURCH  UNITY. 

By  Bev.  Charles  Townsend. 

As  viewed  by  a  Presbyterian  pastor  In  addressing 

the  Ohio  Branch  of  the  Church  Unity  Society. 

.Ifr.  Chairman  and  Brethren :  It  was  a  matter 
of  great  gratification  to  me  that  I  found  my¬ 
self  the  recipient,  some  months  ago,  of  a 
printed  communication  from  the  Ohio  Branch 
of  the  Church  Unity  Society,  deploring  “the 
broken  unity  of  the  Church,”  stating  the  ends 
and  aims  of  the  society,  and  enclosing  a  form 
of  prayer  for  the  healing  of  unhappy  divisions, 
atid  the  bringing  about  of  godly  union  and 
concord,  the  same  being  an  excerpt  from  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  as  used  in  the  Prot¬ 
estant  Episcopal  Church. 

I  had  no  doubt  at  the  time,  nor  have  I  since 
had  any  reason  to  think  otherwise,  but  that 
similar  documents  and  enclosures  were  sent 
to  other,  if  not  all,  of  the  brethren  laboring 
in  this  city  in  the  ministry  of  the  Gospel. 
And  doubtless  in  common  with  others,  I  rec¬ 
ognized  in  this  document  from  your  Society 
a  genuine,  heart  felt,  and  sincere  aspiration 
for  the  bringing  about  of  such  a  goldly  and 
charitable  ecclesiastical  condition  of  deepened 
and  broadened  Christian  unity  as  should  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  look  for  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  at  His  coming.  In  a  kindred 
reciprocal  spirit,  I  ventured  not  only  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  receipt  of  this  communication, 
but  to  make  known,  also,  my  deep  personal 
gratification  that  it  should  have  been  sent,  as¬ 
suring  you  that  your  ends  and  aims  were  in 
consonance  with  kindred  thoughts  in  my  own 
heart,  and  stating  a  few  of  what  I  considered 
to  be  practical  efforts  along  the  line  under 
discussion. 

In  response  to  this,  I  was  shortly  honored 
by  the  transmission  through  your  Secretary, 
of  an  invitation  to  prepare  and  read  before 
your  Society  a  “paper”  upon  this  same  sub¬ 
ject.  I  answered  that  I  saw  such  a  burden  of 
regular  and  also  extraneous  work  ahead  of  me 
at  the  time  set  for  the  reading  of  such  a 
paper,  that  I  felt  constrained  to  decline  the 
proposition.  In  due  time  I  received  from  your 
Secretary  a  supplementary  word  that  you 
would  be  glad  to  listen  to  such  a  paper  from 
me  at  any  time  that  would  suit  my  con¬ 
venience  :  and  to  the  invitation  as  thus  sent  I 
have  consented  an  acceptance.  To  this  ac¬ 
ceptance  I  feel  impelled  at  this  present  moment 
to  add  verbally  what  I  was  at  pains  to  write 
to  your  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kemp,  the 
statement  that  I  have  not  made  and  do  not 
now  make  any  pretension  of  being  an  expert 
in  the  elucidation  of  this  problem,  or  of  even 
having  given  it  any  especial  and  particular 
study.  I  shall  venture  to  look  at  it  and  ex¬ 
amine  it  through  the  lens  of  the  ordinary 
pastor,  busied  with  the  work  and  practical¬ 
ities  of  his  parish,  and  by  very  reason  of  such 
work  finding  indications,  often,  of  the  need  to 
the  world  and  to  the  Church  of  a  more  vital 
unity  between  the  brethren  and  followers  of 
Him  “who  went  about  doing  good.”  In  say¬ 
ing  these  semi  apologetic  words,  it  yet  occurs 
to  me  that  the  ideas  of  just  such  a  pastor  as 
I  have  mentioned  may,  by  virtue  of  the  man¬ 
ner  of  his  life  and  thought,  possess  an  added 
vigor,  fairness,  impartiality,  and  it  may  be, 
interest,  in  the  investigation  of  this  problem. 

This  problem  is  as  many  sided  as  a  diamond, 
for  it  has  been  cut  with  the  emery  of  bitter¬ 
ness,  under  the  moisture  of  tears  and  upon  the 
wheel  of  ever-shifting  histories.  Of  necessity 
1  shall  look  at  it  through  the  facet. angle  of 


the  Presbyterian,  though  I  greatly  trust  that 
the  light  of  transmission  will  by  no  means  be 
blue,  as  certain  might  perversely  afSrm. 
The  Baptist  might  say  something  that  I  may 
not ;  the  Methodist  might  use  still  other 
words;  but  at  this  hour,  so  far  as  I  can  con¬ 
cern  the  matter,  it  must  be  the  Presbyterian 
who  shall  speak,  and  speak  exculsively  to 
Episcopalians. 

We  Presbyterians  are  sometimes  charged 
with  assuming  that  the  clergy  of  the  Protest¬ 
ant  Episcopal  Church  hold  the  notion  that 
there  are  no  valid  orders  other  than  their 
own,  those  of  the  Church  of  England,  and,  it 
may  be,  of  Rome.  Some  would  even  charge 
us  with  the  notion  that  you  consider  your¬ 
selves  as  the  only  Church,  and  that  all  others 
are  not  of  the  Church  ;  that  they  may  be  good 
and  philanthropic,  lovers  of  what  you  love, 
but  still  not  of  the  Church,  and  hence,  by 
their  own  act,  if  you  will,  sectaries  merely. 
But  the  gratification  I  felt  at  the  reception  of 
your  first  document  was  doubtless  shared  by 
other  of  the  Christian  ministry  in  this  city, 
in  that  by  very  virtue  of  your  willingness  to 
publish  and  send  abroad  such  a  document, 
there  came  logically  and  fairly,  a  repudiation 
from  your  own  selves  of  the  assumption  I 
have  noted.  For  were  that  assumption  a  true 
one,  you  would  have  seen  no  necessity  for 
such  a  publication ;  were  it  a  true  one,  the 
occupation  of  your  society,  like  that  of  Othello, 
would  be  gone.  If  we  “dissenters”  were  not 
of  the  Church,  then  were  the  Church  a  unit, 
then  were  there  no  disunity.  But  it  is  not  so ; 
disunity  exists ;  its  deplorable  effects  are  seen 
and  recognized ;  it  is  now  the  Episcopalian 
who  tells  the  Presbyterian,  the  Methodist,  the 
Baptist,  that  there  is  a  lacking  unity  in  the 
Church,  and  we  are  bidden  by  you,  as  breth¬ 
ren  in  the  Lord  and  as  ministers  of  His 
Church,  to  cooperate  with  you  in  bringing 
about  better  things 

You  have  not  asked  us  to  “come  in  with 
you  and  be  one,  ”  but  you  have  merely  asked 
our  help  that  better  unity  may  be  brought 
about.  To  this  we  say,  “Amen,”  and  in  vir 
tue  of  this,  recognizing  that  you  yourselves 
have  organized  this  Society  for  the  promulga 
tion  of  better  things,  I  am  here  to  share  with 
you  the  proposition  that  while  there  are  yet 
“denominations,”  they  are  all  included  in  what 
you  term  the  “Church,"  though  a  Church  in 
which  there  is  a  lack  of  unity,  and  for  the 
healing  of  which  your  honorable  Society  has 
been  called  into  existence. 

I  am  not  here  to  juggle  with  words,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  clear  perception  of  certain 
terms  at  this  point  may  be  a  help  to  us.  Just 
as  the  medico-psychologist  finds  a  vital  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  meaning  of  the  two  words,  “per¬ 
version”  and  “perversity,”  the  one  signifying 
a  mental  disease,  and  the  other  a  vice,  so  may 
we,  by  a  clear  differentiation,  find  a  diver¬ 
gence  of  meaning  in  the  two  words,  “union” 
and  “unity.”  The  one  is  mechanical,  the  oth¬ 
er  vital ;  the  one  would  give  gifts  like  unto  a 
tree  at  Christmas,  in  mere  juxtaposition ;  the 
other  would  bear  fruit  after  the  sap  and 
blossom  process ;  one  means  the  pleasantness 
of  being  near  and  reciprocating,  while  the 
other  means  the  fact  of  being  vitally  one  and 
living  together,  with  one  source  of  life  and 
but  one  expression  of  that  life. 

Which,  therefore,  is  the  most  desirable  and 
attainable  as  between  Christians?  Is  it  union 
or  unity?  Many  things  cry  out  for  the  one, 
many  things  seem  to  bespeak  the  impossibility 
of  the  other.  I  would  not  seem  to  infer,  by 
any  means,  that  the  title  of  your  Society  is  a 
misnomer,  but  I  would  simply  make  the  asser¬ 
tion  that  whereas  Unity  is  an  ideal,  and  a 
glorious  one,  yet  Union  is  likewise  an  ideal, 
and  one  which,  in  all  Christian  love,  may  well 
be  attained  a  long  time  before  the  millennium. 


Yes,  the  unity  that  demands  one  source  of 
life  and  one  common  manifestation  of  that 
life,  ecclesiastically,  is  an  “  ultima  thule”  at 
which  the  lines  and  paths  of  cburcbly  travel 
may  never,  in  this  life,  meet  each  other  in 
focal  benediction.  “Many  folds  but  one 
flock”  is  a  truism.  “We,  being  many,”  are 
yet  an  unseen  unit  in  respect  to  the  great  fun¬ 
damentals  of  Christianity :  the  need  of  atone¬ 
ment,  the  fact  of  atonement,  the  message  and 
invitation  of  atonement,  these  are  the  things 
that  predicate  the  truest  unity,  for  they  are 
founded  upon  a  common  life-source,  and  lead 
to  the  common  fruit  of  Christian  character 
and  hope.  It  were  not  well  to  hope  for  more 
than  this  by  virtue  of  any  decree  or  formality 
of  House  of  Bishops,  General  Assembly,  Gen¬ 
eral  Conference,  or  what  not,  simply  because 
of  the  fact  that  diversity  is  entirely  permissi¬ 
ble  in  the  realm  of  the  non-essentials.  It  is 
well  that  at  least  down  here  there  should  be 
folds  in  the  great  fiock,  rooms  in  the  great 
palace,  and  strands  in  the  great  cord  whose 
end  is  held  in  the  hand  of  God  and  whose 
purpose  is  to  lift  up  the  world  to  higher 
levels. 

Believing  alike  in  the  fundamentals,  we  see 
how  men  may  yet  differ  in  other  things,  and  in 
those  differences  of  opinion,  become  segre¬ 
gated  by  mutual  magnetism  of  soul  into  those 
families  which  we  call  by  the  terms  “church” 
01  “denomination.”  There  are  those  who  find 
themselves  in  close  accord  with  the  beliefs, 
not  only,  but  the  aesthetic  beauties  of  that 
which  is  liturgical.  Why  should  they  not  go 
to  you  and  be  with  you.  There  are  those 
who,  as  quaint  old  Dr.  Wisner  of  Lockport 
used  to  say,  “make  the  entrance  to  their 
home  under  water,  like  the  beaver.”  Why 
should  they  not  clan  together  and  become  a 
people?  There  are  those  who  are  attracted  by 
the  sturdy  character,  intellectual  ancestry  and 
posterity,  and  crystalline  liberty  that  find  an 
expression  in  Presbyterianism ;  why  should 
they  not  become  a  family  by  the  cohesion  of 
equally  shared  ideas?  I  would  not  be  unhappy 
in  your  Church,  but  you  might  be  in  mine. 
Why  come  in,  then?  I  consider  the  form  of 
baptism  an.  exceedingly  unessential  thing; 
why  should  I  have  any  hopes  of  deep  family 
enjoyment  with  those  who  regard  a  mode  of 
that  kind  to  be  paramount?  Le|  those  who 
think  that  way  get  together,  stay  together, 
immerse  together,  and  all  under  the  shadow 
of  the  wings  of  the  Almighty.  They  believe 
in  the  essentials,  and  so  are  churchly. 

And  yet  there  have  been  some  things  in  the 
ecclesiastical  world  that  have  held  up  a  lus¬ 
trous  hope  of  unity  before  our  eyes.  In  this 
respect  history  is  prolific  with  grafts  and  re¬ 
stored  fractures.  We  have  been  reminded* 
that  affinities  in  “doctrine,  polity,  and  wor¬ 
ship”  have  led  oft  times  to  federation.  Can¬ 
ada  has  shown  this  in  her  Presbyterian  union 
and  recent  Anglican  federation.  The  Re¬ 
union  between  the  Old  and  New  Schools  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  illustrates  it;  the 
merging  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and  the 
Protestant  Methodist  churches  showed  it ;  and 
it  has  rightly  been  asked  (Dr.  C.  W.  Shields) 
why,  if  these  things  have  happened,  why 
should  not  the  Chicag^o  Declaration  bring  to¬ 
gether  the  wings  of  the  Episcopal  Church  ? 
Why,  too,  should  not  the  Dutch  and  'German 
Reformed  churches  come  together,  and  all  of 
the  different  phases  of  Methodism  and  of 
Lutheranism  and  of  the  Baptists? 

But  after  all,  federation  is  not  unity ;  uni¬ 
formity  is  not  unity ;  something  more  is  de¬ 
manded  ;  there  must  be  the  “one  type  of  doc¬ 
trine,  polity,  and  worship.”  Brethren,  how 
many  things  there  are  in  the  Church-world 
that  trend  in  that  direction  I  The  several 

•  “The  Hist  otic  Episcopate,"  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Shields, 
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bodies  of  Christ  are  learning  much  from  each  mission  with  “Church  Unity,”  but  will  sim- 
other  and  borrowing  much  from  each  other,  ply  say  that  without  “the  idea  of  spiritual 
More  than  one  man  has  written  on  this  phase  oneness”  as  a  fundamental  fact,  there  could 
of  the  subject,  and  what  they  have  written  be  no  discussion.  The  great  question  becomes 
we  have  all  seen:  Rome  copying  Bishop  Vin-  a  question  of  transmutation:  How  shall  the 
cent’s  Chautauqua  idea,  Presbyterian  church-  Christian  unity  which  we  admit  be  expressed 
ea  becoming  more  liturgical,  while  the  Epis-  in  the  terms  of  a  Church  unity  which  shall 
oopal  borrows  from  us  more  and  more  of  the  present  to  the  world  a  phenomenon  of  beauty 
extemporaneous  faculty ;  there  seems  to  be  rather  than  of  deformity,  of  harmony  rather 
going  on  a  gradual  and  ever- widening  process  than  of  discord? 

of  inter-denominational  blending.  But  after  The  discussion,  therefore,  would  push  us 
all,  it  is  of  the  surface,  and  beneath  are  still  back  to  a  consideration  of  what  may  be  done 
the  old  “essential  difFerenoes,”  the  traditions  to  bring  closer  together  into  active  and  sym- 
of  the  fathers  and  the  habits  of  the  ages.  pathetic  life,  endeavor  and  copartnership  the 

Enforced  unity,  in  the  present  as  in  the  various  bodies  of  Christ  that  we  style 
past,  would  simply  become  a  breeder  of  non-  “churches." 

conforming  sects.  True,  there  were  reasons  I  need  dwell  but  a  moment  upon  the  many 
in  past  history  for  denominational  pro  things  which  bespeak  the  crying  necessity  of 
mulgation  that  no  longer  exist;  there  were  this  thing  to  the  Christian  Church,  both  at 
reasons  for  sect  existence  that  no  longer  ob-  home  and  abroad.  Truly  “no  subject  at  the 
tain.  The  nineteenth  century,  as  Dr.  Shields  present  day  demands  a  more  serious  atten- 
80  ably  shows,  has  not  within  it  that  which  tion" ;  that  society  is  glorified  which  pledges 
would  properly  conceive,  ob  ow,  a  Covenanter,  its  members  “to  pray  daily  for  the  restora- 
a  Huguenot,  a  Puritan,  or  even  a  Methodist,  tion  of  the  Church’s  broken  unity.”  For  what 
But  these  types  of  Christian  and  church  char-  do  we  see,  as  we  take  the  broader  glance? 
acter  have  worked  into  and  given  color  to  the  We  see  the  overfeeding  of  this  or  that  Church 
world,  and  so  whatever  good  in  church  unity  upon  its  own  traditions,  to  the  forgetfulness 
is  ever  to  ensue  must  come  as  “super-denom-  of  the  crying  demands  of  the  present;  we  see 
inational,  and  not  anti-denominational.”  a  lack  of  the  standing  shoulder  to  shoulder. 

The  ideal  upon  which  your  Society  is  based  on  the  part  of  Christ’s  followers  against  the 
is  no  new  thing ;  it  is  old  enough  to  have  seen  forces  of  evil ;  we  see  the  advances  of  our 
many  failures  in  the  past ;  England,  Scotland,  Master’s  kingdom,  both  on  the  frontiers  and 
and  Ireland  can  tell  the  stories  of  these  fail-  in  foreign  lands,  seriously  impeded  by  over- 
ures.  There  have  been  peace  conventions  of  stringent  proclamations  of  things  non-essen- 
which  Usher,  Stillingfieet,  Pusey,  and  Muhlen-  tial  to  the  salvation  of  soul  and  character,  by 
berg  could  speak  were  they  alive.  The  dove  envyings,  jealousies,  and  strifes  between  the 
bringing  back  the  olive  branch  is  an  ancient  bodies  of  Christ  as  such,  all  which  has  but 
symbol  in  ecclesiastical  fioods,  and  Ararat  too  frequently  caught  the  attention  and  the 
itself  has  often  seemed  a  long  way  off.  scorn  of  those  just  without.  Then  there  has 

But  back  of  all  times  are  the  Apostolic  times,  been  loss  in  financial  outlay  to  one  and  all  of 
and  in  those  times,  the  times  of  the  first  or-  the  churches  consequent  on  their  divisions 
ganization  of  the  Church,  we  see  things  to  and  rivalries  Beyond  peradventure  a  deep- 
which  the  Church  may,  in  time,  and  in  some  ened  and  broadened  fraternal  trust  would 
degree,  revert.  “We see  Congregational,  Pres-  show  itself  in  a  frequent  economy  of  efforts 
byterial,  and  Episcopal  institutions,  but  no  now  unduly  diffused,  and  in  a  greater  divi- 
separate  Presbyterian.  Episcopal,  and  Congre-  dend  of  results  for  the  investment  and  outlay 
gational  denominations.  .  .  .  We  find  distinc-  of  means. 

tive  schools  of  doctrine,  but  “no  Pauline,  As  seeking  to  antidote  all  this,  we  find  in 
Petrine,  and  Johannean  churches,  so-called,  existence  to-day  societies  like  your  own,  we 
unchurching  one  another  for  a  dogma  or  a  find  efforts  put  forth  in  formal  ways  by  the 
rite.*  representative  bodies  of  our  great  denomina- 

What  means  this  present  universal  cry  of  tions,  we  find  formal  resolutions  without  num- 
all  denom^ations  for  unity  against  diversity?  ber  looking  to  better  things.  These  things  are 
Is  it  not  that  we  are  all  blotting  out,  or  trying  but  the  flashes  of  the  ideal.  It  seems  to  me 
to,  the  angularities  and  recriminations  of  that  if  any  churchly  body,  or  any  representa- 
eighteen  centuries,  and  going  back  into  the  tive  of  such  a  body,  has  truly  and  genuinely 
first  century  for  a  new  set  of  ideals?  Even  at  heart  the  beauties  and  glories  to  be  ac- 

you  yourselves  would  be  known  as  The  complished  by  a  greater  and  more  loving  near- 

Churcb,  and  drop  out  the  words,  “Protestant  ness  of  the  various  bodies  of  Christ,  that  the 
Episcopal” ;  others  would  drop  the  word  ideal,  as  such,  will  be  taken  out  of  its  apparel 
“Dutch.”  or  “German.”  These  slight  things,  of  mere  theory  and  robed  in  the  more  glori- 
and  others  I  might  mention,  or  have  men-  ous  dress  of  tangible  things,  even  though  they 

tioned,  are  tints  in  the  rainbow  of  promise,  be  few  in  number. 

Barriers  of  all  kinds  are  disappearing  ;  barri-  There  are  doubtless  some  things  which  will 
ers  of  geography,  of  politics,  of  Church  and  never  be  modified  by  the  demands  of  a  verita- 
State,  of  dogma;  they  are  disappearing,  not  ble  and  mechanical  unity,  but  why  may  it  not 
so  much  by  formal  enactment,  as  by  mutual  be  possible  for  us  to  see  other  things,  things 
concession ;  revision  or  restatement  always  that  do  not  strike  quite  so  deep,  and  yet  the 
does  a  work  broader  than  the  Church  that  phenomena  of  which  would  go  a  long  way 
revises.  toward  bringing  the  great  mass  of  Christ’s 

But  as  to  any  hope  or  scheme  of  unity  that  people  in  more  sympathetic  coalescence? 
would  measure  itself  by  anything  else  or  less  I  desire  to  do  honor  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
than  the  vital  oneness  of  the  source  of  life  and  in  that  it  has  been  your  desire  that  the  solu- 
the  identity  of  that  life  as  seen  in  the  fruits  tion  to  the  problem  at  issue  should  be  ex 
of  spiritual  character,  that,  to  me,  seems  not  pressed  practically.  As  a  denomination  I 
only  undesirable,  but  also  impossible.  We  find  that  you  are  among  the  smaller  ones,  but 
are  one,  and  all  to  admit  the  fact  that  we  you  have  put  yourselves  in  the  van  of  those 
are  one  in  Christ,  a  fact  which,  I  believe,  we  who  seek  to  bring  about  better  things,  and 
will  and  do  admit,  and  upon  which  we  stand  you  have  put  yourselves  there  by  choosing  to 
as  upon  a  common  platform.  Without  such  an  deal,  not  so  much  with  what  has  been  or  what 
admission  there  could  be  no  discussion  be-  might  be,  but  with  the  things  that  are,  “the 
tween  us.  This  has  been  well-termed,  “Chris-  things  that  are  most  surely  believed  among 
tian  Unity.”  We  will  not  confound  this  ad-  us.” 

*  “  The  Historic  Episcopate,”  by  Rev.  C.  W.  Shields, 

D.D.,  LUD.  (Concluded  next  week.) 


MB.  OIJkDSTOXE  ON  CHRISTIAN  INFI-UENOK. 

In  a  lengthy  article  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
has  contributed  to  the  “People’s  Pictorial 
Bible,”  speaking  of  the  spread  and  adaptabil¬ 
ity  of  Christianity  to  the  human  race,  he  says: 

“The  religion  of  Christ  is  for  mankind  the 
greatest  of  all  phenomena,  the  greatest  of  all 
facts.  It  is  the  dominant  religion  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  planet  in  at  least  two  im¬ 
portant  respects.  It  commands  the  largest 
number  of  professing  adherents.  If  we  esti¬ 
mate  the  population  of  the  globe  at  1,400,000,- 
000  (and  some  would  state  a  higher  figure), 
400,000,000  or  600,000,000  of  these,  or  one  third 
of  the  whole,  are  professing  Christians;  and 
at  every  point  of  the  circuit  the  question  is 
not  one  of  losing  ground,  but  of  gaining  it. 
The  fallacy  which  accepted  the  vast  popula¬ 
tion  of  China  as  Buddhists  in  the  mass  has 
been  exploded,  and  it  is  plain  that  no  other 
religion  approaches  the  numerical  strength  of 
Christianity ;  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  there 
be  any  which  reaches  one- half  of  it.  The 
second  of  the  particulars  now  under  view  is 
perhaps  even  more  important.  Christianity  is 
the  religion  in  the  command  of  whose  profess¬ 
ors  is  lodged  a  proportion  of  power  far  exceed¬ 
ing  its  superiority  of  numbers,  and  this  power 
is  both  moral  and  material.  In  the  area  of 


controversy  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  a 
serious  antagonist.  Force,  secular  or  physi¬ 
cal,  is  accumulated  in  the  hands  of  Christians 
in  a  proportion  absolutely  overwhelming,  and 
the  accumulation  of  influence  is  not  less  re¬ 
markable  than  that  of  for::e.  This  is  not  sur¬ 
prising,  for  all  the  elements  of  influence  have 
their  home  within  the  Christian  precinct. 
The  art,  the  literature,  the  systematized  in¬ 
dustry,  invention,  and  commerce,  in  one  word, 
the  power  of  the  world,  are  almost  wholly 
Christian.  In  Christendom  alone  there  seems 
to  lie  an  inexhaustible  energy  of  world-wide 
expansion.  The  nations  of  Christendom  are 
everywhere  arbltters  of  the  fate  of  non-Chris¬ 
tian  nations.” 

In. speaking  of  modern  criticism,  after  pay¬ 
ing  respect  to  modern  critics,  the  ex-Fremier 
adds:  “We  may  still  ask  whether  their  tone 
and  temper,  speaking  generally,  has  been 
such,  say,  for  example,  in  Germany,  as  the 
Christian  community  was  entitled  to  desire 
and  even  to  demand.  Have  they  proceeded 
under  the  influence  of  sentiment  such  as  would 
govern  one  who  was  endeavoring  either  to 
wipe  away  external  impurities  or  to  efface 
spurious  manipulations  from  some  great  work 
of  a  famous  artist?  Not  the  mind  only,  but 
the  finger  also  of  such  a  mind  is  guided  by 
tenderness  and  reverence  throughout.  Has 
this  been  the  prevailing  and  dominating  spirit 
of  the  critical  negations  of  the  last  half  cen¬ 
tury?  Sweeping  judgments,  in  answer  to 
such  a  question,  are  not  to  be  delivered  with¬ 
out  breach  of  propriety  and  of  charity,  except 
by  students  both  widely  and  accurately  versed 
in  the  subject-matter.” 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  also  contributed  to  the 
March  number  of  the  “Church  Monthly"  the 
first  part  of  a  paper  on  “The  Lord’s  Day.” 
Concerning  the  “Scottish  Sabbath”  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  supplies  the  following:  “It  might  be  a 
question  whether  the  Scottish  Sabbath  was 
not  for  two  hundred  years  a  greater  Christian 
Sacrament,  a  larger,  more  vital,  and  more  in¬ 
fluential  fact  in  the  Christianity  of  the  coun¬ 
try  than  the  annual  or  sometimes  semi  annual 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  or  the  initi¬ 
atory  right  of  Baptism,  or  both  together.  I 
remember  when  half  a  century  ago,  ships 
were  dispatched  from  Scottish  ports  to  South 
Australia,  then  in  its  infancy,  laden  with 
well  organized  companies  of  emigrants,  I.read 
in  the  published  account  of  one  of  them  that 
perfect  religious  toleration  was  established  as 
the  rule  on  board,  but  tnat  with  regard  to  a 
fundumental  article  of  religion  like  the 
Sabbath,  everyone  was  of  course  required  to 
observe  it.  Many  anecdotes  might  be  given 
which  illustrate  the  same  idea ;  an  idea  open 
to  criticism,  but  one  with  which  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  cannot  well  afford  to  part, 
without  some  risk  to  the  public  power  and 
general  influence  of  religion.  ”  Mr.  Gladstone 
promises  in  the  next  issue  “to  consider  the 
portion  of  the  subject  on  which  prevailing 
conceptions  are  the  most  lame  and  incomplete.  ” 
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The  Religious  Press, 

The  Examiner, long  conducted  by  Dr.  Edward 
Bright,  and  which  about  the  time  of  his 
death,  modified  and  multiplied  its  pages  (much 
after  the  manner  of  The  Evangelist)  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  good  will  of  the  National  Baptist 
by  purchase,  making  the  latter’s  editor,  the 
popular  Dr.  H.  L  Wayland,  its  own  chief,  has 
now  gone  a  step  further  in  the  acquisition  of 
denominational  contemporaries.  It  announces 
the  purchase  of  The  Christian  Inquirer,  hith¬ 
erto  a  highly  esteemed  Baptist  paper  conduct¬ 
ed  by  Dr.  John  B.  Calvert,  who  now  becomes 
one  of  our  waxing  neighbor’s  staff  of  editors. 
We  trust  the  new  relations  will  be  found  pleas¬ 
ant.  In  the  course  of  a  pretty  full  recital  of 
its  plans,.  The  Examiner  says: 

Religious  journalism,  which  is  a  potent 
means  of  instruction,  and  a  convenient  medium 
of  communication,  has  also  its  business 
aspects,  just  as  it  is  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  even  a  minister  must  receive 
a  salary.  Society,  as  at  present  organized,  de¬ 
mands  a  return  for  its  surrenders,  and  it  is  a 
fact  to  which  journalists  will  freely  make 
affidavit,  that  thought  itself  is  supplied,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  only  in  exchange 
for  that  “something”  which  bakers  and  can¬ 
dlestick  makers  insist  upon  in  return  for 
wares.  .And  a  religious  newspaper  is  no  ex¬ 
ception  to  this  law.  Those  very  features 
which  its  readers  prize,  and  would  not  be 
without— its  attractive  press  work  and  paper, 
its  illustrations,  its  thoughtful  and  suggestive 
articles,  its  comprehensive  budget  of  news  col¬ 
lected  from  all  parts  of  the  world— can  be 
supplied  only  upon  the  condition  of  large  finan¬ 
cial  returns.  Amon^  laymen  there  is  a  sur¬ 
prising  amount  of  ignorance  on  this  point, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  consolidation 
of  The  Christian  Inquirer  with  The  Examiner 
is  particularly  instructive.  The  Inquirer  be- 
^an  seven  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  prov¬ 
ing  the  feasibility  of  publishing  a  low-priced 
paper,  and  after  seven  years’  experience,  is 
obliged  to  confess  that  the  experiment  has 
not  succeeded,  in  fact,  that  in  view  of  the 
heavy  pressure  of  expense  incident  to  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  weekly  newspaper,  success  cannot 
be  secured  at  the  price  for  which  The  In¬ 
quirer  was  offered  to  its  subscribers.  Our  own 
experience,  which,  by  virtue  of  its  extent,  de¬ 
serves  attention,  has  shown  us  that  even  at 
$2  a  year  the  subscription  receipts  do  not  even 
approximately  cover  the  cost  of  publication, 
and  that  at  the  end  of  each  year  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  large  drafts  ^on  the  income 
derived  from  advertising.  ’These  drafts  are 
obligatory,  irrespective  of  the  size  of  our  list, 
and  are  to  be  accepted  as  an  immutable  law  of 
journalism. 

The  Christian  Advocate  has  a  new  demon¬ 
stration  of  the  fact  that  ancient  history  is 
sometimes  very  illuminating.  But  this  chap¬ 
ter  is  not  so  ancient  as  to  be  at  all  out  of  date. 
We  call  attention  to  the  “three  things” 
specified  as  essential  to  an  efficient  excise  law. 
They  are  just  as  necessary  now  as  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago : 

Dr.  W.  W.  Atterbury,  Secretary  of  the  New 
York  Sabbath  Committee,  has  served  the 
public  by  directing  attention  to  the  reports  of 
the  Board  of  Excise  from  1866  to  1869,  which 
show  that  the  number  of  places  at  which  liquor 
were  publicly  retailed  in  New  York  and  Brook¬ 
lyn  in  May,  1866,  was  9,270.  By  December  1, 
1867,  it  had  been  reduoeed  to  6,845 — a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  2,425.  Prior  to  that  time  liquors  had 
been  publicly  dispensed  in  these  cities  one 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  hours  per  week — the 
whole  number.  Then  these  hours  were  re¬ 
duced  to  one  hundred  and  eight,  or  eighteen 
hours  each  secular  day,  leaving  Sundays  and 
the  hours  between  midnight  and  sunrise  of 
other  days,  with  election  days,  entirely  ex¬ 
empt  from  the  liquor  traffic.  Further,  during 
that  period  the  arrests  on  Sundays,  which 
were  formerly  more  numerous  than  on  any 
other  day.  were  now  fewer.  The  Board  drew 
a  comparison  for  the  thirteen  months  dur¬ 
ing  which  the  law  was  enforced :  the  Sunday 
arrests  were  2,514,  while  the  Tuesday  arrests 
for  the  same  months  were  6,021. 

In  1868  the  Board  says  that  it  has  adminis¬ 
tered  the  law,  “not  on  any  theory  of  coercive 
personal  morality,  nor  on  any  assumption  of  a 
right  to  say  generally  what  people  shall  drink 
as  a  beverage,  but  solely  on  the  theory  of  pro¬ 


viding  reasonable  and  wholesome  regulations 
for  a  public  traffic  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse.” 

It  then  presents  tables  to  show  that  during 
that  year  there  had  been  an  average  of  fifty- 
five  arrests  on  Sunday  and  one  hundred  and 
fourteen  on  Tuesday  through  the  year.  At 
the  end  of  three  and  a  half  years,  in  1869,  the 
Board  reports  similar  facts  for  the  preceding 
year  and  for  the  whole  period,  and  it  sets 
forth  as  a  result  of  its  experience  that  three 
things  are  essential  to  an  efficient  law :  Power 
to  arrest  without  a  magistrate’s  warrant,  pow¬ 
er  of  revoking  licenses,  and  a  closing  of  liquor 
stores  on  Sunday  and  at  some  hour  of  the 
night. 

If  the  reader  asks  what  became  of  that  law, 
the  answer  is  suggestive.  In  1870  William  M. 
Tweed  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  Legislature, 
which  immediately  proceeded  to  repeal  the 
law,  and  the  history  from  that  time  till  this 
is  too  painfully  familiar  to  need  recapitulation. 

The  Advance  puts  in  a  portrait  of  Principal 
Booker  T.  Washington,  the  man  of  all  others 
who  is  best  carrying  out  the  spirit  and  ideas 
inculcated  at  Hampton  Institute,  where  he 
received  his  education : 

It  is  a  grand  period  in  the  history  of  the 
colored  race  when  it  begins  to  realize  that, 
however  much  outside  influences  may  help  or 
hinder,  it  cannot  be  rapidly  or  permanently 
advanced  by  the  efforts  of  others,  but  that  its 
destiny  is  largely  in  its  own  hands,  and  sets 
forward,  with  clear  headed  and  practical 
planning  and  heroic  resolve,  to  work  out  its 
own  salvation  under  the  inspiration  of  this 
conviction.  Agitation  seems  to  have  exhausted 
every  resource  in  aid  of  the  colored  people. 
Never  was  a  cause  more  eloquently  pleaded  by 
representatives  of  both  white  and  colored  races. 
A  great  political  party  has  made  their  cause 
one  of  its  chief  conceins.  Congress  has  passed 
laws  for  their  protection,  and  an  able  pulpit 
and  press  has  rung  with  denunciation  of  the 
injustice  practiced  upon  them.  But  in  spite 
of  ail,  the  abuses  complained  of  continue,  and 
the  situation  seems  in  some  respects  so  hope¬ 
less  as  to  lead  even  an  able  representative  of 
the  race  like  Bishop  Taylor  to  look  upon  emi¬ 
gration  as  the  only  remedy.  Admitting  the 
value  and  necessity  of  much  of  the  work 
already  done,  it  is  evident  that  something  fur¬ 
ther  is  necessary  to  rightly  settle  the  colored 
problem. 

'This  missing  factor,  it  now  seems  clear, 
could  be  furnished  by  no  one  but  the  colored 
man  himself.  In  the  minds  of  many,  not  only 
of  his  natural  enemies,  but  of  those  who  wish 
him  well,  there  has  existed  a  questioning  or 
distrust  of  his  capabilities  which  no  amount 
of  argument  or  eloquence  could  banish.  Only 
one  thing,  a  record  of  actual  performance, 
self  sufficiency,  and  independent  achievement, 
could  dispel  this  feeling 

It  is,  therefore,  the  sign  of  a  new  era  and 
a  new  grip  upon  this  problem  when  a  colored 
leader  says  on  the  platform  of  the  Tuskegee 
Conference:  “It  is  no  wonder  that  the  South¬ 
ern  white  people,  trained  as  they  have  been 
for  so  many  years,  should  regard  the  negro  as 
they  do,”  and  urges  that,  however  wrong  this 
feeling  may  be,  the  way  to  overcome  it  is  not 
by  complaint  or  denunciation,  but  by  practical 
object-lessons  of  thrift,  enterprise,  and  up¬ 
rightness.  Intelligence,  wealth,  and  capacity 
will,  in  the  long  run,  triumph  over  ignorance 
and  shiftlessness.  and  conquer  prejudice. 
Whatever  destiny  the  colored  race  may  prove 
itself  worthy  of,  it  is  sure  in  the  end  to  gain.” 

The  Tuskegee  idea  of  winning  recognition 
by  inherent  worth  and  proved  ability,  shows 
a  statesmanlike  conception  of  the  situation 
and  a  courageous,  self  reliant  putting  of  one’s 
self  on  trial  worthy  of  any  race,  and  throwa 
the  first  strong  flush  of  dawn  into  the  long 
night  that  has  hung  over  this  oppressed  and 
persecuted  people. 

The  Voice  gives  particulars  of  the  passage 
of  the  anti-lottery  bill,  which  the  people  will 
do  well  to  remember: 

The  anti  lottery  bill  passed  the  Senate,  with 
the  House  alterations,  just  in  the  nick  of  time 
to  be  engrossed,  reach  the  President,  and  be 
returned  with  his  signature.  It  not  only 
makes  illegal  the  use  of  the  mails  for  lottery 
purposes,  which  was  already  forbidden,  but  it 
makes  it  a  felony  to  transport  lottery  matter 
from  State  to  State,  thus  striking  at  the  ex¬ 
press  companies.  A  neat  little  struggle  oc¬ 
curred  at  the  close.  Those  two  tools  of  cor¬ 
porations,  Oorman  and  Brice,  did  their  best 
to  block  the  bill’s  way  by  sharp  practise.  It 
had  already  passed  the  Senate,  gone  to  the 


House,  and  passed  there,  with  a  few  verbal 
alterations.  Returning  to  the  Senate,  the  bill 
again  passed  and  was  ready  to  go  to  the  en¬ 
grossers.  Here  Brice  got  in  his  sharp  work. 
He  gave  notice  of  a  motion  to  reconsider. 
That  held  the  bill,  and  Oorman  by  shoving 
forward  appropriation  bill  after  bill,  prevented 
the  Senate's  action  on  Brice’s  motion.  This 
was  Sunday  afternoon,  and  the  hours  of 
evening  came  and  went  and  the  wee  sma’ 
hours  of  Monday  morning  arrived.  Oorman 
evidently  hoped  to  tire  out  Senator  Hoar,  who 
is  one  of  the  oldest  men  in  the  Senate.  But 
the  latter  stayed  by  him,  watchful  and  reso¬ 
lute.  At  last,  about  two  in  the  morning,  the 
appropriation  bills  bad  all  been  disposed  of, 
and  Senator  Hoar  was  on  his  feet  to  move  to 
lay  the  reconsideration  on  the  table.  Oorman 
made  another  effort,  but  bis  wits  failed  him 
and  the  bill  went  through.  The  Massachusetts 
senator  deserves  the  country’s  thanks. 


The  Catholic  Review  addresses  an  excellent 
exhortation  to  its  readers  touching  the  well 
settled  American  custom  of  free  speech,  and 
which  all  who  come  among  us  must  learn  to 
conform  to,  whatever  the  provocation  to  the 
contrary.  The  opening  and  concluding  impli¬ 
cation  that  all  priests  or  other  persons  who 
abjure  the  characteristic  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  thereby,  or  as  a  sort 
of  necessary  sequel,  become  unworthy  and 
even  reprobate  in  character,  we  must  regard 
as  the  outcropping  of  a  prejudice  on  the  part 
of  our  neighbor  that  is  both  blind  and  incor¬ 
rigible,  and  quite  apart  from  all  sentiments  of 
charity  whatsoever.  We  quote: 

A  bad  priest  delivering  a  vile  lecture  against 
the  Catholic  Church,  was  mobbed  in  Savan¬ 
nah,  Georgia,  on  Tuesday  night.  The  police 
and  the  militia  were  called  together  to  protect 
him.  A  crowd  of  about  fifteen  hundred  per¬ 
sons — composed  of  some  Catholics,  some  hood¬ 
lums,  some  curious  spectators,  and  some  ne¬ 
groes — surrounded  the  ball  in  which  be  was 
speaking,  and  some  riotous  persons  among 
thehi  threw  stones  at  the  windows,  uttered 
cries  against  him,  resisted  the  order  of 
the  authorities  to  disperse,  and  threatened 
him  and  his  supporters  with  violence.  Vioar- 
Oeneral  Cafferty,  hearing  of  the  disturbance, 
went  to  the  scene  of  disorder,  and  begged  the 
people  to  go  to  their  hemes.  “This  man,” 
said  he,  “can  do  your  Church  no  barm.  You 
are  bringing  disgrace  upon  your  religion  by 
your  conduct  here  to  night.  It  can  meet  with 
but  condemnation.  I  plead  with  you  to  dis¬ 
perse  and  go  home.  T>o  not  tender  it  neces-^ 
sary  to  shed  blood  here  to-night.  ”  No  blood 
was  shed,  although  some  of  the  rioters  and 
some  of  the  policemen  were  injured.  This 
uprising  is  to  be  deplored.  Nothing  can  be 
gained  by  violence  and  much  can  be  lost  by 
breaches  of  the  peace.  Even  if  free  speech  is 
foul  speech,  if  the  liberty  to  hold  whatever 
religious  views  one  chooses  is  turned  into  the 
license  of  calumniating  the  religion  of  others, 
chese  wrongs  must  be  endured  with  patience. 
The  way  to  meet  the  so-called  ex -priests  is: 
1.  To  show  them  up  in  their  true  colors — in¬ 
temperate  and  lewd  men  who  have  been  driven 
out  of  the  ranks  of  the  priesthood ;  2.  Correct 
their  misstatements  by  circulating  books. 
Catholic  papers  and  the  effective  tracts  of  the 
Catholic  Truth  Society.  But  let  the  wretches 
personally  alone — no  abuse  of  them,  no  vio¬ 
lence  to  them.  God  tolerates  them  ;  wl^  not 
wet  As  Ho  permits  th^  will  die  as  Walsh 
did  the  other  day  in  Brooklyn,  as  be  had 
lived,  or  as  Lobreton  died  not  long  ago  in  a 
St.  Louis  hospital,  expressing  contrition  for 
bis  scandals  and  moaning  to  heaven  for  mercy. 


The  North  and  West  takes  a  practical  view 
of  the  proposed  supplementary  General  As¬ 
sembly,  as  will  be  seen : 

The  expense  of  the  proposed  Federal  Assem¬ 
bly  is  estimated  at  |2.700  for  mileage,  if  it 
meets  once  a  year,  and  double  that  if  it  meets 
twice.  Boarding  might  be  over  11,000.  A 
stated  clerk  would  begin  with  a  small  salary. 
If  he  did  much,  be  would  want  $8,000  and  ex¬ 
penses.  The  printing  biH  would  be  consider¬ 
able.  The  new  denomination  would  want  an 
organ,  which  would  cost  a  few  thousand  more. 
As  our  branch  of  the  church  would  have  more 
than  half  the  expense  to  pay,  and  only  one- 
eighth  of  the  representation,  it  might  come  to 
mean  an  expense  of  several  thousand  a  year. 
Those  who  voted  the  bills  would  not  have  to 
pay  them. 


the  kingdom  of  our  Father  David !  Blessed  i» 
the  King  of  Israel !  Hosanna  in  the  highest  I"* 
The  Pharisees  had.  of  course,  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  among  the  Jerusalem  multitude 
(Luke  xi.  89),  and  they  remonstrated,  trying 
this  time,  not  as  before  to  get  Him  to  com¬ 
mit  Himself  by  claiming  to  be  King,  but  tO' 
induce  Him  to  damp  the  ardor  of  the  multi¬ 
tude  and  turn  them  from  their  allegiance  by 
forbidding  their  fmclaim,  as  they  know  He 
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the  hour  of  His  distinct  and  open  assertion  of 
His  Messiahship;  so  true  was  the  impulse  that 
owned  Hie  claim  that — to  use  a  prophetic  fig¬ 
ure  which  they  well  remembered  (Hab.  ii. 
11) — the  very  stones  would  cry  out  if  they 
were  checked  in  their  plaudits. 

The  first  glimpse  of  Jerusalem  was  but 
brief:  a  swelling  of  the  hill  soon  shut  it  off. 
But  as  they  turned  the  shoulder  of  the  mount, 
across  the  deep  intervening  gorge  of  Kidron 
burst  upon  them  a  clear  view  of  the  whole 
city  in  the  perfection  of  its  beauty,  sitting 
majestic  on  its  hills,  crowned  with  palaces 
and  towers,  and  the  glorious  temple  a  glitter¬ 
ing  mass  of  marble  and  gold  rising  proudly 
above  it  all.  .And  at  the  sight  the  vision  of 
a  dreadful  future  rose  up  before  our  Lord ; 
tears  gushed  from  His  eyes  as  He  groaned, 
“If  thou  hadst  known  in  this  day,  even  thou, 
the  things  which  belong  unto  peace  I”  Even 
then,  if  Jerusalem  would  but  have  yielded 
herself  to  her  Lord,  it  would  not  have  been 
too  late.  But,  alas,  it  was  not  so,  and  an 
awful  judgment  awaited  her  in  the  lifetime 
of  many  who  stood  there.  Less  than  forty 
years  from  this  time,  in  the  most  terrible 
siege  known  to  history,  the  glorious  city  was 
brought  to  utter  desolation. 

The  tears  of  Jesus  were  seen  only  by  those 
nearest  Him — His  own  disciples — and  the  pro¬ 
cession  moved  on  and  entered  the  city.  The 
stir  caused  by  it  was  very  great ;  but  Jesus 
gave  no  opportunity  for  any  public  outbreak. 
He  entered  the  temple;  perhaps  it  was  the 
solemn  hour  of  evening  sacrifice  (3  P.  M.). 
Few  of  the  multitude,  probably,  were  purified, 
and  so  this  act  caused  the  crowd  to  melt 
away.  And  when  all  was  quiet  He  returned 
to  Bethany  for  the  night. 

On  Monday  morning  as  Jesus  and  His  dis¬ 
ciples  were  returning  to  Jerusalem,  occurred 
the  incident  of  the  cursing  of  the  fig  tree,  evi¬ 
dently  with  the  purpose  of  teaching  a  lesson 
imperatively  needed.  Of  all  the  miracles  of 
Jesus,  only  one  was  of  judgment,  and  this 
was  upon  a  tree  The  rest  were  all  of  bless¬ 
ing.  The  lesson  is  not  hard  to  see.  Jerusa¬ 
lem  was  as  exuberant  now  in  professions  of 
allegiance  and  service  as  this  tree  in  its  too 
early  foliage.  The  prophetic  analogy  of  the 
fig  was  perfectly  familiar  to  them  all  (Jer. 
xxiv.  1-8;  Nah.  iii.  12),  but  this  was  not  a 
curse  upon  the  nation  in  the  guise  of  the  fig 
tree,  but  a  prophetic  warning  of  what  would 
happen  to  the  nation  if,  like  the  fig  tree,  its 
brave  show  only  hid  the  utter  lack  of  fruit. 
It  was  not  until  the  next  morning  (Mark  xi. 
20  25  )that  the  disciples  perceived  that  the  fig 
tree  had  withered  away,  saw  that  the  act  of 
God  had  followed  upon  the  command  of  Jesus. 

The  people  had  openlv  acknowledged  Jesus 
as  the  Son  of  David.  Would  the  priests  and 
rulers  do  so,  giving  up  their  ambitious  desires 
of  an  earthly  kingdom,  or  their  timid  fears  of 
breaking  with  the  existing  state  of  things? 
Since  the  Passover  feast  three  years  before 
when  He  cleansed  the  temple,  they  had  had 
time  fully  to  weigh  His  claim,  to  understand 
that  though  not  such  a  Messiah  as  they  had 
hoped  for,  yet  that  surely  He  was  the  Saviour 
anointed  by  God  to  free  them  from  the  bondage 
of  sin  and  bring  them  into  the  “freedom”  of  His 
service;  would  they  accept  such  a  Saviour? 

During  these  two  days,  Monday  and  Tues¬ 
day,  the  opportunity  was  given.  During  these 
two  days  it  may  be  said  that  Jesus  reigned  in 
His  Father's  house,  for  not  only  was  He  not 
molested,  it  seemed  as  if  priests  and  rulers 
had  abdicated  in  His  favor.  He  was  not  hin¬ 
dered  on  this  Monday  morning  when  He  re¬ 
peated  the  action  of  three  years  before  and 
drove  the  sellers  of  cattle  and  doves  and  the 
money  changers  out  of  the  Court  of  the  Gen¬ 
tiles,  and  would  not  permit  people  to  make  it 
a  thoroughfare  between  various  parts  of  the 
city  (Mark  xi.  16),  When  the  blind  and  the 
lame  came  to  Him  in  the  courts  now  given  up 
to  sacred  quiet,  no  one  molested  Him  as  He 
healed  them  all  (Matt.  xxi.  14),  and  when  the 
children,  recognizing  Him,  burst  forth  in  the 
cry,  “  Hosanna  r  though  some  of  the  priests 
remonstrated,  the  children  were  not  hushed. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  fear  of  the  multitude 
kept  the  rulers  quiet ;  hut  it  was  their  day  ot 
grace  if  they  had  but  known  it. 


March  14,  1895. 
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®iblc  Stubs  tlnton  Xesson. 

The  Passion  Week. 

XXXV.— The  Triumphal  Entry  and  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Cleansino  op  the  Temple. 

Matt.  xxi.  1-19;  Mark  xi.  1-19;  Luke  xix. 

29  48,  xxi.  37,  38;  John  xii.  12-19. 

[The  International  Lesson  for  March  17th, 
Zacch.£US  the  Publican,  Luke  xix.  1  10,  was 
given  in  Lesson  XXXIII. ,  Evangelist  for  Feb¬ 
ruary  28th.  Golden  Text. — Luke  xix.  10. 
To-day’s  lesson  includes  the  International  Les¬ 
son  for  April  7th.  j 

Golden  Text. — And  the  multitude  that  went 
before  him  and  that  followed  cried,  saying. 
Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David :  Blessed  is  He 
that  oometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord ;  Hosan¬ 
na  in  the  highest. — Matthew  xxi.  9. 

We  have  come  now  to  the  last  week  of  our 
Lord’s  life — His  Week  of  Suffering.  Not  that 
He  had  not  had  much  of  sorrow  through  the 
former  years,  and  not  that  this  last  week  of 
His  life  did  not  hold  many  hours  of  deep  joy. 
But  this  was  the  week  in  which  He  died ;  the 
week  in  which  He  endured  not  only  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  physical  pain,  but  the  more  intense 
agony  of  being  betrayed  by  His  close  com¬ 
panion  and  friend  and  forsaken  by  all  His  dis¬ 
ciples,  and  the  still  deeper  anguish  of  knowing 
that  His  nation  had  thrown  away  their  glori¬ 
ous  opportunity  of  being  God’s  ministers  of 
salvation  to  the  world,  had  renounced  the 
privilege  which  for  thousands  of  years  had 
been  theirs,  of  being  God’s  elect.  His  Chosen 
People,  chosen  to  be  the  repository  of  divine 
truth,  the  medium  by  which  all  mankind 
should  be  brought  to  a  knowledge  of  God. 
This  was  what  the  people  Israel  rejected  in 
rejecting  Jesus,  and  the  knowledge  that  they 
had  rejected  it  must  have  given  to  Jesus  a 
Buffering  so  exquisite,  an  agony  so  bitter  as 
we  by  no  possibility  can  estimate.  To  study 
the  events  of  this  week  is  in  some  measure  to 
enter  into  a  fellowship  of  woe  with  Him;  may 
it  be  also  to  enter  into  the  fellowship  of  His 
self-sacrifice,  of  His  love  for  men,  of  His  long¬ 
ing  for  the  salvation  of  the  world. 

The  Sabbath  rest  in  Bethany  was  over,  and 
on  the  morning  of  Sunday  a  great  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  (John  xii.  9) 
having  learned  from  the  Passover  pilgrims 
that  Jesus  had  come  up  to  Jerusalem  and  was 
lodging  somewhere  outside  of  the  city,  joined 
a  multitude  of  these  pilgrims  (vs.  12)  and 
went  out  to  hail  Him  and  bring  Him  to  Jeru¬ 
salem  as  King.  We  must  bear  in  mind  what 
we  learned  in  Lessons  XXXII.,  XXXIII.,  that 
Jesus  had  distinctly  put  Himself  at  the  head 
of  the  Galilean  caravan.  They  all  remembered 
that  a  year  before  He  had  refused  to  Jo  this, 
when  they  had  desired  to  carry  Him  from 
Galilee  to  Jerusalem  and  there  proclaim  Him 
King  (their  notion  of  the  Messiah),  and  they 
certainly  saw  in  His  act  at  this  time  an  open 
claim  to  the  Messiahship.  In  this  they  were 
right ;  they  were  wrong  in  still  insisting  upon 
their  own  views  of  the  Messiah’s  functions 
and  mission.  It  has  been  thought  that  per¬ 


haps  by  going  out  to  find  and  bring  Him  in 
triumphal  procession  to  Jerusalem,  they 
wished  so  to  compromise  Him  as  to  force 
Him  now  at  last  to  accept  their  views  and  act 
as  they  desired ;  but  this  is  not  probable. 
Rather,  they  were  blinded  by  their  wishes,  by 
their  intense  desire  for  a  temporal  Messiah 
who  should  free  them  from  Rome,  and  there¬ 
fore  had  utterly  failed  to  understand  His 
teachings  as  to  His  mission. 

So  they  went  out  from  Jerusalem,  a  long 
procession  bearing  the  palm  branches  with 
which  kings  were  welcomed.  Meanwhile,  at 
Bethany,  Jesus  was  setting  out  for  Jerusalem, 
purposing  to  enter  it  in  such  a  way  as  should 
not  only  make  evident  His  claim  to  be  the 
Messiah,  but  should  bring  to  the  popular  mind 
the  true  Messianic  ideal  (Zech  ix.  9). 

The  site  of  Bethphage  is  now  unknown,  but 
the  Talmud  speaks  of  it  as  a  more  important 
village  than  Bethany.  The  two  villages  were 
probably  close  together  (Mark  xi.  1 ;  Luke 
xix.  29),  though  tradition  puts  Bethphage 
nearly  at  the  top  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
where  is  now  the  ruined  hamlet,  Et  Tur. 
Peter  and  John  probably  were  the  two  disci¬ 
ples  sent  to  bring  from  thence  an  ass’s  colt, 
which  they  would  find  at  the  entrance  of  the 
village.  The  answer,  “The  Lord  hath  need  of 
him,”  would  be  sufficient  for  any  owner  at 
this  time,  when  every  one  was  eagerly  expect¬ 
ing  that  Jesus  would  take  upon  Himself  the 
functions  of  the  Messiah.  Matthew  says  that 
the  mother  ass  was  also  sent  for ;  the  other 
evangelists  make  no  mention  of  her,  and  there 
is  certainly  no  room  here  for  the  scoff  of  un¬ 
believers  that  it  was  impossible  for  Jesus  to 
have  ridden  the  two  beasts.  Neither  Matthew 
(xxi.  5),  nor  Zechariah  (ix  9),  from  whom 
Matthew  quotes,  gives  such  an  impression  to 
any  one  sufficiently  educated  or  sufficiently 
observing  to  recognize  in  the  last  clause  of  the 
verse  a  mere  amplification  of  the  preceding 
clause.  There  are  hundreds  of  similar  ex¬ 
pressions  in  the  Psalms  and  prophets.  Psalm 
xc.  2,  for  example,  does  not  teach  that  God 
created  two  worlds  (the  earth  and  the  world), 
or  that  the  bringing  forth  of  the  mountains 
was  a  different  act  of  creation  from  the  form¬ 
ing  of  the  world.  In  Psalm  ii.  8,  “the  utter¬ 
most  parts  of  the  earth,”  is  a  mere  amplifica¬ 
tion  and  extension  of  the  idea,  “the  nations.” 
So  here :  the  prophecy  that  the  Messiah  should 
come  riding  on  an  ass  is  amplified  by  the  explan¬ 
ation  that  that  ass  is  a  colt,  a  beast  so  young  as 
never  before  to  have  been  put  to  such  a  use. 

As  Jesus  and  His  disciples  and  friends  set 
forth  upon  their  walk  to  Jerusalem,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Bethany  I^John  xii.  17)  and  pil¬ 
grims  who  were  lodging  with  them,  naturally 
followed  them.  The  large  number  of  pilgrims 
who  were  camping  in  booths  or  under  tents 
made  of  their  striped  abbas,  or  outer  garments, 
naturally  joined  the  party,  especially  when 
they  perceived  Him  riding  upon  the  ass.  It 
is  a  customary  act  of  homage  in  the  East  to 
spread  the  abbas  upon  the  ground  for  one 
greatly  reverenced  to  walk  or  ride  upon.  This 
they  did,  cutting  branches  also  from  the  gar¬ 
dens  along  the  wayside  to  strew  before  Him. 
And  so  going  on  in  His  train,  along  the  road 
that  skirts  the  southern  slope  of  Olivet,  they 
came  to  a  place  (Luke  xix.  87)  where  a  dip  in 
the  slope  gives  a  view  of  the  southern  part  of 
Jerusalem,  Mount  Zion  with  Herod’s  castle 
crowning  the  height.  Here  probably  the  two 
companies  met,  those  from  Jerusalem  and 
those  who  were  following  Jesus;  and  the  lat¬ 
ter,  fired  by  the  sight  of  Jerusalem,  the  for¬ 
mer  ecstatic  at  the  view  of  Jesus  at  the  head 
of  another  triumphal  procession,  the  whole 
multitude  burst  forth  into  loud  acclaim  (37, 
88;  John  xii.  18;  Mark  xi.  9,  10),  “Hosanna  I 
Blessed  is  He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord  I  Blessed  is  the  kingdom  that  cometh. 
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OVR  WORK  AND  OUR  WANT, 

From  wepk  to  week  we  have  come  before 
the  readers  of  The  Evangelist,  telling  of  the 
work  of  the  Tenement  House  Chapter,  and 
sometimes  of  its  needs.  I  think  1  am  right  in 
saying  that  everything  we  have  asked  for, 
from  a  piano  down  to  scraps  of  worsted,  has 
been  sent  to  us,  in  quantities  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  size  of  the  article  desired.  The  prompt¬ 
ness  with  which  these  appeals  have  been  an¬ 
swered  has  made  us  feel  that  the  readers  of 
The  Evangelist  are  our  friends,  that  they  be¬ 
lieve  in  us,  and  we  are  emboldened  to  turn  to 
them  in  our  present  great  emergency.  The 
truth  is,  we  have  got  down  to  our  very  last 
dollar,  and  unless  relief  comes  soon,  there  will 
be  nothing  left  hut  to  close  the  doors  of  the 
Chapter  House  and  walk  sadly  away.  That 
would  mean  thirty  little  children  turned  out  of 
their  bright  kindergarten  ;  sixty  more  with  no 
sewing  school  on  Saturday  mornings ;  twenty 
children  deprived  of  their  happy  Sundays ; 
twenty  mothers  deprived  of  their  one  pleasant 
afternoon  in  the  week,  with  its  sewing,  its 
chat,  and  its  cup  of  tea ;  fifty  children  with 
no  King’s  Garden  in  the  summer ;  thirty  young 
girls  with  two  more  evenings  in  the  week  in 
which  to  be  tempted  to  walk  the  streets;  no 
more  Fresh  Air  parties ;  no  more  library  books 
given  out;  no  more  food  and  medicine  dis¬ 
tributed  to  the  sick,  no.  more  work  supple¬ 
mental  to  that  of  the  Board  of  Health— all  the 
good  work  stopped  for  lack  of  money  that 
somebody,  somewhere,  can  easily  do  without. 

It  is  not  that  our  old  friends  are  neglecting 
us,  but  the  hard  times  of  last  winter,  and  the 
great  amount  of  sickness  in  this,  have  been  a 
tremendous  strain  on  our  resources,  so  that 
even  a  reserve  fund,  given  to  be  used  in  times 
of  necessity,  has  been  gradually  exhausted. 
The  Chapter  has  never  had  to  spend  so  much 
in  direct  relief  for  the  sick  as' during  the  two 
months  of  January  and  February  just  past. 
The  Chapter  has  always  been  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  we  have  for  some 
time  been  drying  to  have  these  gifts  made  sys¬ 
tematic.  A  statement  of  the  work  of  the 


ried  out.  Now  what  we  want  is  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  BubscriberB  who  will  fill  out  these 
pledges  for  any  amount,  large  or  small,  and 
thus  create  a  fund  that  shall  go  far  toward 
supporting  the  plant  which  we  must  have  to 
carry  on  the  work. 

If  any  one  thinks  we  have  been  extravagant 
in  the  number  of  regular  helpers,  I  hope  he 
will  look  over  these  figures  of  last  years  re¬ 
port,  and  then  try  to  devise  a  plan  by  which 
the  same  amount  of  work  could  be  done  by 
fewer  than  the  four  persons  we  employ:  7,078 
calls  for  relief  at  the  office,  5,211  calls  made 
by  the  visitor,  102  cases  under  treatment  each 
month,  76  cases  received  special  nursing,  ad¬ 
mission  to  hospitals  obtained  for  87  cases,  56 
mothers  and  chlidren  sent  on  day  trips  to  the 
country,  255  children  were  given  a  two-weeks' 
outing  in  the  summer,  15, bunches  of  flow¬ 
ers  distributed,  2.918  garments  distributed, 
689  ice  tickets  distributed.  The  salaries  them¬ 
selves  are  not  excessive ;  indeed,  our  three 
chief  helpers  work  for  less  than  they  could 
easil]  get  elsewhere,  because  of  their  interest 
in  this  particular  work.  We  know  that  every¬ 
thing  is  being  done  as  economically  as  possi¬ 
ble,  that  the  work  is  necessary,  honest,  and 
effective,  and  we  feel  sure  that  it  will  not  be 
allowed  to  stop. 

Any  one  wishing  to  become  an  annual  sub¬ 
scriber  can  do  so  by  sending  his  name  and  the 
amount  to  Mies  Clara  Field,  Treasurer,  77 
Madison  Street,  New  York,  to  whom  all  con¬ 
tributions  of  money  are  to  be  sent. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  a  package  of  Sun¬ 
day-school  papers  sent  by  the  Presyterian  Pub¬ 
lication  Society;  also  $10  from  Mrs.  Elk- 
land,  Pa. 


Christian 

lEnbeavor. 


By  the  Bev.  8.  'W.  Pratt. 
Parity. 
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Pure  to  the  pure.  Titus  1:1-16. 

Pure  within.  Matthew  28:2^33. 

Pure  before  God.  Malachi  3:1-6. 

Pure  hearts.  Ptalm  24:1-6. 

Pure  speech.  Titus  2:1-8. 

Pure  in  all  things.  1  Oorinthlsns  9:24-27. 
Topic— Pure  thoughts,  pure  worOs.  pure  deeds 
Matthew  23:25-28:  Psalm  61:6-10.  (A  temper¬ 
ance  meeting  suggested  ) 


The  lesson  from  Matthew  is  a  part  of  Christ’s 


last  public  discourse  and  His  farewell  to  the 
temple.  There  is  a  prevailing  sentiment  that 
only  pity  and  patience  and  forbearance  are 


permitted  the  Christian,  and  that  reproof  and 
denunciation  and  indignation  are  not  to  be 
allowed :  as  if  pity  for  the  weak  and  fallen  and 
sinful  did  not  imply  indignation  toward  the 


op)>ressor  and  seducer  and  sinner.  This  dis 
course  is  one  of  the  strongest  philippics  against 
sin  ever  uttered,  and  full  of  invective  and  in¬ 
dignation  against  the  Pharisees,  who  mislead 
the  people  and  bind  grievous  burdens  on  them 


Chapter  and  its  needs  has  been  prepared  and 
sent  out  together  with  a  pledge  which  reads 
as  follows:  “I  pledge  myself  to  pay  annually 
to  the  New  York  Tenement  House  Chapter  of 
the  King’s  Daughters  and  Sons,  the  sum  of  — 
dollars  ($  ).  which  sum  is  to  become  due  in 

advance  on  the  first  day  of  May  in  each  year ; 
with  the  understanding,  however,  that  on  my 
giving  written  notice  to  the  Treasurer  before 
the  first  of  May  in  any  year,  my  subscription 
may  be  terminated  with  the  subscription  year 

then  expiring.  Signed. - .  ” 

About  two  hundred  dollars  have  been 
pledged  in  this  way,  and  there  are  something 
lees  than  100  Chapter  members,  each  of  whom 
pays  one  dollar  a  year  membership  fee.  This 
makes  our  assured  annual  income  nearly  $800, 
while  our  running  expenses  are  about  $400  a 
month.  From  this  can  be  seen  what  a  large 
amount  comes  in  other  ways.  Often  these 
sums  are  sent  for  some  special  purpose.  They 
are  labelled,  “For  the  Fresh  Air  Fund,”  “To 
ward  the  salary  of  the  kindergarten  teacher,” 
“To  furnish  dinners  on  Thanksgiving  Day.” 
This  is  natural  and  exactly  as  it  should  be, 
but  in  order  to  spend  this  money  as  its  givers 
would  have  it  spent,  there  must  be,  in  the 
first  place,  rooms  at  our  disposal,  heated  and 
lighted,  and  with  a  janitor  to  look  after  them. 
There  mnst  be  a  Superintendent  to  take  gen¬ 
eral  charge  and  attend  to  the  office  work,  and 
a  visitor  to  investigate  and  visit  the  cases. 
Here  at  once  are  rent,  fuel,  light,  and  salaries 
to  be  provided  for  before  the  wishes  of  many 
of  our  contributors  can  be  intelligently  oar- 


and  shut  them  out  of  heaven.  Christ  calls 
them  hypocrites  and  fools  and  blind,  whited 
sepulchres,  and  serpents  and  a  generation  of 
vipers,  and  seven  times  pronounces  woes  upon 
them,  threatening  them  with  the  damnation 
of  hell.  He  does  not  deal  in  soft  words  or 
smooth  things  in  describing  them  and  their 
sin.  It  is  just  such  rhetoric  as  Dr.  Parkhurst 
finds  it  necessary  to  use  to-day  to  describe  the 
sins  of  the  politicians  and  to  stir  up  the  people 
against  their  corruptions.  At  its  close  occurs 
His  heart  -  broken  lament  over  Jerusalem, 
which  for  pity  and  pathos  is  nowhere  excelled  : 
“O  Jerusalem,  which  killest  the  prophets  and 
stonest  them  that  are  sent  unto  thee !  how  of¬ 
ten  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  to¬ 
gether,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens 
under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not  I  Behold 
your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate.  ” 

Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  sums  up  tersely  this  dis¬ 
course  as  follows:  “Pharisaism  denounced.  It 
is  burdensome  and  unsympathetic,  ostenta¬ 
tious,  a  hindrance  to  true  religion,  avaricious 
and  hypocritical,  zealous  for  sect,  but  not  for 
souls,  ingenious  but  corrupt  in  casuistry*,  scru¬ 
pulous  in  ceremonials,  indifferent  to  true  life, 
scrupulous  in  external  morality,  indifferent  as 
to  spirit,  self-righteous  and  self-confident,  ap¬ 
plauded  by  men,  condemned  by  God.” 

In  contrast  with  these  denunciations  should 
be  read  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which 
shows  Christ’s  idea  of  religion  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  Pharisees.  They  made  blessed- ' 


ness  to  consist  in  outward  things,  while  Christ 
founded  it  on  the  inner  life.  Righteousness- 
exceeding  that  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees- 
was  demanded  by  Him,  and  the  law  was  to  be 
laid  on  the  heart.  He  came,  not  to  destroy 
the  law,  but  to  fill  up  its  measure.  This- 
made  it  plain  that  the  law  could  not  save, 
and  demanded  a  righteousness  apart  from  the 
law  and  a  salvation  by  grace.  The  Pharisees- 
carefully  cleansed  the  outside  of  the  cup  and 
platter,  while  within  they  were  full  of  extor¬ 
tion  and  excess.  Tithing  mint  and  anise  and 
cummin,  they  omitted  judgment  and  mercy 
and  faith,  and  fasted  only  to  be  seen  of  men, 
to  be  esteemed  pious,  while  they  were  really^ 
unjust  and  intemperate. 

This  distinction  was  like  that  made  by  Sam¬ 
uel  when,  making  choice  of  David, he  said  “Man* 
looketh  on  the  outward  appearance,  but  God 
looketh  on  the  heart,”  or,  as  a  little  girl  ren¬ 
dered  it,  on  the  “inside  appearance.”  Tbs 
kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink,  bub 
righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

The  fifty-first  psalm,  which  is  the  second 
passage  for  our  topic,  shows  the  inmost  beartr 
of  one  who,  having  sinned  grievously  against) 
man,  feels  that  his  sin  was  even  greater  against 
God,  and  most  humbly  and  penitently  pleads- 
for  His  mercy.  His  heart  is  open  and  naked 
and  transparent  before  God,  who  desires  truth 
in  the  inward  parts.  He  would  be  purged  and 
cleansed  and  made  whiter  than  snow.  “Cre¬ 
ate  in  me  a  clean  heart  and  renew  a  right 
spirit  within  me.”  is  the  burden  of  his  prayer. 
He  is  not  able  to  cleanse  himself  or  change- 
his  heart,  and  must  have  help  from  the  Lord. 
Yet  he  would  be  made  fit  for  God’s  presence, 
by  the  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Not  un¬ 
til  he  is  first  cleansed  and  restored  to  the  divins- 
favor  can  he  attempt  to  teach  others  and  save 
sinners.  A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart  best 
worships  God.  This  was  the  opposite  spirit 
from  that  with  which  the  Pharisee  worship¬ 
ped.  The  contrast  is  brought  out  in  the 
prayers  of  the  Pharisee  and  Publican :  one ' 
thanked  God  that  he  was  not  as  other  men, 
and  boasted  his  superiority ;  while  the  other, 
with  eyes  to  the  ground,  cried  for  mercy  on  a 
sinner. 

The  ritual  and  worship  of  the  tabernacle  and 
temple  was  intended  to  teach  the  necessity  of 
holiness  and  purity  of  heart  and  freedom  from 
sin  to  please  and  serve  God.  The  separation 
between  the  clean  and  the  unclean,  which 
runs  throughout  the  whole  worship  and  disci¬ 
pline  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  that  God 
might  have  a  holy  and  peculiar  people.  It 
was  their  contamination  with  heathenism  that 
brought  them  into  captivity.  The  Levitical 
ritual,  with  its  cleansings  and  offerings,  was 
intended  to  be  typical  and  educational :  point¬ 
ing  to  a  cleansing  of  the  heart  and  salvation 
by  grace  through  the  offering  of  the  Lamb  of 
God  himself. 

The  nearer  one  keeps  to  the  simplicity  of 
Christ,  the  more  will  be  have  of  the  Spirit  of 
'Truth.  As  the  spirit  is  above  the  letter  of  the 
law,  so  the  spirit  is  above  the  form  of  worship. 
The  only  true  way  to  promote  purity  of  life  is- 
through  purity  of  heart.  The  fountain  must 
first  be  cleansed  before  the  streams  shall  be 
pure.  God  is  holy  and  heaven  is  holy  and  the 
angels  are  holy,  and  they  who  are  before  the 
throne  cry  Holy  I  holy  1  holy  I  and  no  man 
shall  see  the  Lord  who  is  not  holy.  The 
blessedness  of  beaven  is  from  its  holiness,  and 
the  pure  in  heart  will  alone  enjoy  it.  There 
shall  not  enter  into  it  anything  that  defiletb 
nor  whatsoever  worketh  abomination  or  mak- 
eth  a  lie ;  and  these  are  not  outward,  but  of 
the  heart,  and  as  seen  by  the  searching  eye  of 
God.  The  whitewashed  and  hypocritical  and 
deceitful  shall  not  deceive  God  nor  themselves 
in  the  end.  And  the  Holy  Spirit  shall  keep 
and  prepare  those  who  are  washed  in  the  blood 
of  Christ  so  that  they  shall  not  have  spot  or 
blemish  or  any  such  thing,  and  their  white 
robes  shall  be  emblematical  of  their  heart’s 
purity.  If  one  would  be  pure,  he  must  have 
pure  thoughts,  pure  desires,  pure  affections, 
pure  habits,  pure  associations,  and  pure  avoca¬ 
tions.  Association  with  the  pure  will  help  to- 
keep  one  pure;  and  communion  with  Christ 
will  make  one  Cbristlike  in  heart  and  life. 
The  abiding  or  indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
cherished  and  made  welcome,  will  be  the  best 
help  to  purity.  The  question  of  personal 
purity,  and  particnlary  In  speech,  is  one  of 
grave  importance  to  all  young  men.  Let  na 
corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of  your 
mouth.  And  if  you  find  impurity  in  your 
thoughts,  seek  the  cleansing  of  Jesus’  blood 
and  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Prayer  puri¬ 
fies  the  heart,  for  he  who  prays  must  either 
become  pure  like  God  or  stop  praying. 
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ANTIPAS 

And  Other  Children  Whom  Jesus  liOTed. 

“Christ  the  Lover  of  Children  ts  the  Lesson  for 
Children.”— 'P.  T.  Farwell. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Antipas  was  the  happiest  boy  in  all  Caperna¬ 
um,  for  when  he  brought  home  to  hie  parents 
the  account  of  what  had  taken  place  on  the 
Lake,  they  both  said  at  once  that  they  must 
see  Jesus,  to  thank  him  for  what  he  had 
done  for  them  in  healing  their  son.  That  very 
evening  they  all  went  together  to  look  for 
him. 

They  found  him  in  a  little  house  down  by 
the  lakeside,  and  with  him  a  woman  of  a 
sweet  and  dignified  countenance  who  they 
knew  at  once  must  be  his  mother.  Their 
hearts  were  so  full  of  gratitude  that,  though 
both  Chuza  and  Joatana  were  people  who  knew 
just  what  was  right  and  proper  to  say  on  all 
occasions,  they  found  it  hard  to  put  their 
thanks  into  words.  But  Jesus  seemed  to  know 
what  they  wanted  to  say,  and  to  answer  the 
very  thoughts  of  their  hearts.  The  father  and 
mother  of  Antipas  went  home  with  full  con¬ 
viction  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Messiah 
of  their  people. 

The  very  next  Sabbath  they  heard  him 
preach.  On  the  way  to  the  synagogue  Anti¬ 
pas  noticed  that  every  one  was  talking  about 
his  wonderful  sermons,  and  they  found  the 
synagogue  crowded,  as  it  always  was  when  a 
popular  preacher  was  expected. 

But  Jesus  did  not  preach  like  anyone  whom 
Antipas  or  even  his  father  had  ever  heard. 
The  preachers  of  that  day  always  bolstered  up 
their  teachings  by  what  this  or  that  cele¬ 
brated  Rabbi  had  said ;  none  of  them  ever 
thought  of  speaking  as  if  he  could  himself 
explain  the  law  of  God,  or  judge  of  what 
was  right  or  wrong.  But  Jesus  spoke  as  if  he 
had  authority  to  pronounce  upon  such  things. 
And  some  things  he  said,  though  they  were 
BO  clear  and  simple  that  Antipas  understood 
every  word,  yet  surprised  him  very  much,  and 
he  could  see  that  other  people  were  surprised, 
too.  This  was  especially  the  case  when  Jesus 
said  such  words  as  these : 

“Ye  have  heard  that  it  was  said  to  them  of 
old  time”  (to  the  Israelites  by  Moses,  he 
meant),  “‘Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  and 
hate  thine  enemy’ ;  but  I  say  unto  you.  Love 
your  enemies  and  pray  for  them  that  perse¬ 
cute  you,  that  ye  may  be  the  children  of  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven,  for  He  fnaketh 
His  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and 
sendeth  rain  on  the  just  and  the  unjust.” 

Such  teaching  as  this  Antipas  had  never 
heard.  He  had  supposed  that  it  was  right  for 
people  to  hate  their  enemies  and  for  Jews 
to  hate  and  despise  Gentiles ;  he  had  supposed 
that  God  loved  only  good  people,  and  it 
seemed  very  strange  when  Jesus  taught  that 
the  Heavenly  Father  loves  and  cares  for  every 
one,  whether  he  is  good  or  bad,  and 
proved  that  God  is  infinitely  loving  by  re¬ 
minding  them  that  he  even  feeds  the  birds  of 
the  air,  that  do  not  sow  nor  reap,  nor  gather 
into  barns.  “Are  ye  not  of  much  more  value 
than  they?”  he  asked,  looking  around  upon 
them  all  with  an  expression  so  full  of  confi¬ 
dence,  such  perfect  certainty  that  what  he  said 
was  true,  and  at  the  same  time  so  full  of 
love  to  those  to  whom  he  spoke,  that  not  one 
present  but  felt  that  it  must  be  true.  And 
they  forgot  about  their  enemies  and  thought 
only  of  the  love  of  God  when  he  went  on  to 
say  to  them,  “Be  not  therefore  anxious,  say¬ 
ing,  What  shall  we  eat,  or  what  shall  we 
drink,  or  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed? 
For  your  Heavenly  Father  knoweth  that  ye 
have  need  of  all  these  things.  But  seek  ye 
first  His  kingdom  and  His  righteousness  and 


all  these  things  shall  be  added  to  you.”  An¬ 
tipas  thought  of  the  four  fishermen,  James 
and  John.  Simon  and  Andrew,  who  had  left 
all  to  follow  Jesus  and  seek  for  the  kingdom  ; 
he  longed  for  the  time  when  he,  too,  might 
leave  all  and  follow  him. 

But  suddenly  there  was  a  great  confusion 
in  the  synagogue ;  a  man  sprang  up,  and  with 
wild  eyes,  in  an  unearthly  scream  that 
sounded  like  no  human  voice,  cried  out,  “Ah, 
what  have  we  to  do  with  you.  Jesus  of  Naz¬ 
areth?  Are  you  come  to  destroy  us?”  Anti¬ 
pas  clung  to  his  father  in  terror,  for  he  had 
been  taught  that  those  unhappy  wretches 
whom  he  had  sometimes  met,  raving  and  say¬ 
ing  horrible  things,  had  been  taken  possession 
of  by  demons,  and  brave  boy  though  he  was, 
be  could  not  look  without  terror  on  one  so 
awfully  afflicted.  This  man  fell  into  hideous 
contortions,  and  his  voice  rose  to  a  frightful 
shriek  as  he  exclaimed,  “I  know  who  you  are, 
the  Holy  One  of  God  !" 

Every  one  was  trembling  and  backing  away 
from  the  unfortunate  creature.  Even  Chuza 
put  his  arm  round  his  son  and  looked  about 
for  a  place  of  safety,  but  the  voice  of  Jesus 
was  heard,  very  quiet  but  very  commanding, 
“Hold  your  peace  and  come  out  of  him!" 

The  man  fell  upon  the  floor  writhing  in 
pain :  then  suddenly  he  arose,  exhausted  and 
trembling,  but  uninjured  in  any  respect,  per¬ 
fectly  calm  and  well,  no  longer  in  the  power 
of  any  evil  spirit.  Amazement  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  whole  congregation  ;  exclamations 
burst  forth  from  many  lips.  “What  is  this?” 
“A  new  teaching!”  “He  not  only  interprets 
the  Scriptures  with  authority,  but  also  exer¬ 
cises  authority  over  the  evil  spirits.  ” 

The  excitement  was  intense;  every  one  was 
exclaiming,  wondering,  forgetting  all  about 
the  service  for  which  they  had  come  there; 
but  as  one  by  one  they  looked  at  Jesus,  they 
grew  calm ;  for  all  of  them  saw  what  Antipas 
saw— such  a  look  of  kindly  power,  such  a  radi¬ 
ance  of  loving  triumph,  such  perfect  command 
of  himself  and  of  all  that  was  happening,  that 
they  felt  their  own  souls  grow  confident  and 
strong  in  bis  strength  and  peace. 

After  the  service  was  over  the  congregation 
gathered  together  in  groups  and  talked  about 
the  cure  of  the  man  who  had  a  demon,  and 
went  among  their  friends  and  talked  about  it, 
so  that  the  whole  city  was  ringing  with  the 
news  of  this  wonderful  deed,  and  very  few 
people  thought  at  all  of  the  wonderful  teach¬ 
ing  they  had  received. 

It  was  of  this,  however,  Ibat  the  parents  of 
Antipas  were  talking  after  they  went  home : 
of  the  Kingdom  in  which  all  people  would  love 
their  enemies,  and  in  which  the  Heavenly 
Father’s  love  and  power  would  provide  for  all 
wants ;  they  were  debating  whether  in  that 
case  it  was  not  indeed  the  duty  of  everybody 
to  seek  before  all  things  else  the  coming  of 
I  that  Kingdom.  While  they  were  conversing 
thus  in  the  upper  chamber  on  the  roof,  where 
they  were  sitting  to  enjoy  the  winter  sun, 
they  were  joined  by  some  friends  who  came 
to  talk  with  them  of  the  strange  events  of  the 
morning. 

These  friends  were  Jairus,  the  ruler  of  the 
synagogue,  with  his  wife  Rachel,  and  their 
little  daughter  Tabitha.  Tabitha  was  about 
the  age  of  Antipas,  and  they  had  played  to¬ 
gether  all  their  lives,  neither  of  them  having 
sisters  or  brothers.  As  Tabitha’s  father 
was  the  ruler  of  the  synagogue,  he  was  of 
course  very  much  concerned  with  everything 
that  took  place  there.  He  had  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  Jesus,  first  through  the  healing  of 
Antipas,  and  then  through  the  reports  of  his 
preaching,  and  had  invited  him  to  preach  that 
day ;  but  he  hardly  knew  what  to  think  of 
the  wonderful  cure  which  be  had  there  per¬ 
formed,  and  he  wanted  to  talk  it  over  with 


Chuza.  Although  Jairus  was  a  Pharisee,  and 
therefore  very  zealous  for  the  Law,  and  though 
the  Pharisees  had  added  a  hundred  minute 
regulations  to  the  commandment  to  keep  the 
Sabbath  holy,  neither  he  nor  any  Jew  ob¬ 
jected  to  friendly  visiting  upon  the  Sabbath 
day,  provided  the  distance  was  not  more  than 
a  “Sabbath  day’s  journey”  (about  a  mile). 
Indeed,  they  encouraged  everything  that 
tended  to  make  men  call  the  Sabbath  a  de¬ 
light,  so  long  as  it  did  not  add  to  any  one’s 
work,  because  they  held  the  Sabbath  to  be  a 
festival  and  a  day  of  special  gladness. 

While  the  parents  talked  together,  Antipas 
led  Tabitha  to  another  part  of  the  roof,  for  he 
wanted  to  tell  her  what  he  knew  about  Jesus, 
without  disturbing  the  conversation  of  the 
elder  folk.  But  they  had  not  been  talking 
long  when  they  heard  a  hubbub  in  the 
court  below,  and  in  a  few  minutes  old  Mirza 
came  up  to  say  that  another  wonder  had  hap¬ 
pened  ;  that  immediately  after  the  synagogue 
service  Jesus  had  healed  of  a  great  fever  the 
mother- in  law  of  his  disciple,  Simon,  the  fish¬ 
erman — healed  her  so  perfectly  that  she  had 
at  once  risen  and  waited  upon  them  at  their 
noon-day  meal.  The  city  was  in  a  ferment  of 
excitement,  Mirza  said,  only  waiting  for  sun¬ 
set  and  the  close  of  the  Sabbath  to  bring  all 
sick  people  to  Jesus  to  be  healed. 

When  Jairus  and  his  family  had  gone  home 
and  the  sun  had  set,  and  Chuza  had  solemnly 
“separated”  the  week-day  from  the  holy  time, 
Joanna  yielded  to  Antipas’s  eager  request  and 
went  out  with  him  to  see  what  Jesus  was  do¬ 
ing.  They  already  knew  the  way  to  his 
house,  but  if  they  had  not,  they  could  easily 
have  found  it,  for  the  streets  were  full  of  peo¬ 
ple  going  in  one  direction ;  mothers  with  sick 
babies  in  their  arms,  fathers  carrying  older 
children,  sons  and  daughters  helping  invalid 
or  sufTeriug  parents  on  the  way,  wives  sup¬ 
porting  the  feeble  steps  of  sick  husbands,  or 
husbands  of  sick  wives,  and  others,  three  or 
four  together,  bringing  poor  creatures  who 
were  possessed  with  demons,  to  join  the  group 
already  gathered  around  the  door  of  the  hum¬ 
ble  little  house  by  the  lakeside.  Jesus  was 
already  standing  there ;  a  little  boy  was  cling¬ 
ing  to  his  robe,  and  behind  him  were  grouped 
his  disciples.  Antipas  and  his  mother  stopped 
at  a  short  distance,  yet  not  so  far  away  but 
that  they  could  see  the  gentle  touch  and  hear 
the  gracious  words  with  which  Jesus  healed 
all  these  poor  sufferers.  His  eyes  were  glow¬ 
ing  brightly,  his  face  was  radiant  with  a  holy 
joy,  and  to  Antipas  it  seemed  as  if  his  form 
grew  more  and  more  commanding  as  one  after 
another  the  sick  rose  up  and  went  away 
healed,  with  loud  exclamations  of  thanks¬ 
giving. 

They  stood  thus  watphing  until  the  night 
had  fallen  and  the  moon  had  risen,  and 
Chuza  had  come  out  to  look  for  them.  “See 
how  he  is  fulfilling  prophecy  I”  he  said  in  a 
low  voice  to  Antipas  after  he  had  gazed  for  a 
few  moments  on  Jesus.  “It  is  just  what 
Isaiah  said  of  the  Messiah,  ‘Himself  took  our 
infirmities  and  bore  our  diseases.  ’  ” 

“He  looks  weary,  too,”  murmured  Joanna, 
“as  if  the  burden  were  a  heavy  one.” 

“Why  not?”  asked  Chuza;  “you,  my  Joan¬ 
na,  who  are  so  full  of  sympathy,  can  easily 
understand  that  be  must  really  suffer  with 
the  sufferings  and  sorrows  of  each  one,  to  be 
able  thus  to  remove  them  with  a  word.” 

“And  what  a  word!”  exclaimed  Joanna 
clasping  her  hands.  “Who  ever  heard  such 
music  of  tenderness  as  rings  in  the  tones  of 
his  voice !” 

They  would  not  speqk  to  him,  though  they 
waited  till  the  last  sufferer  had  gone  away ; 
they  knew  be  needed  rest  and  quiet.  But 
they  little  thought  how  he  got  hie  rest— not 
by  sleeping  long  and  soundly,  as  any  of  them 
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'Would  have  done,  but  by  rising  a  great  while 
before  day  and  going  out  to  a  deserted  place 
where  no  one  would  interrupt  him,  and  there 
spending  hours  in  prayer  to  Ood.  For  Jesus 
knew  the  true  way  to  get  rested  and  refreshed. 

CHAPTER  XVI. 

All  four  of  the  Galilean  fishermen  had 
•obeyed  with  joy  the  call  of  Jesus  to  leave  all 
and  follow  him.  They  knew  him  well  enough 
now  to  understand  something  of  what  it 
meant.  They  knew  that  since  the  new  part¬ 
nership  they  had  formed,  and  the  extending 
of  their  business  by  the  arrangements  John 
had  made  in  Jerusalem,  they  had  a  fair  pros¬ 
pect  of  amassing  very  comfortable  fortunes 
if  they  continued  in  their  business ;  but  these 
thoughts  did  not  make  them  hesitate.  Some 
of  their  friends  who,  as  well  as  they,  believed 
that  Jesus  was  the  Messiah,  tried  to  convince 
them  that  they  could  really  serve  him  better 
by  sticking  to  their  business  and  getting  rich, 
urging  that  Jesus  would  have  need  of  large 
sums  when  once  he  was  quite  ready  to  set  up 
his  Kingdom.  The  four  fishermen  had  only 
one  answ’er  to  all  these  arguments:  “The 
Master  knows  ^hat  he  wants  of  us  and  how 
we  can  serve  him  best.” 

Of  course  they  looked  forward  to  a  glorious 
reward  when  Jesus  should  indeed  set  up  his 
kingdom  and  they  should  share  its  honors  and 
joys  with  him.  But  they  knew  that  that 
must  be  in  the  far  distant  future ;  they  had 
•already  learned  enough  to  understand  that  his 
kingdom  must  be  a  kingdom  of  holiness,  and 
they  knew  the  Jewish  people  were  very  far 
from  holy.  So  there  was,  they  knew,  a  long 
period  of  poverty  and  hard  work  between 
them  and  the  glories  of  the  Kingdom.  And 
they  gladly  obeyed  the  call  of  Jesus  to  share 
his  poverty  and  toil. 

But  in  the  night  after  this  Sabbath  of  mira¬ 
cles,  John,  especially,  was  full  of  joy.  His 
love  for  his  Master  had  grown  with  every 
hour  he  had  spent  with  him  in  the  short  tour 
they  had  made  since  Jesus  called  them,  and 
now  the  wonderful  works  that  he  had  done 
filled  the  enthusiastic  youth  with  confidence 
that  his  Master  would  soon  win  ail  hearts  as 
be  had  won  his  own.  He  did  not  stop  to  con¬ 
sider  that  it  was  not  by  any  wondrous  work 
that  Jesus  had  won  his  own  heart;  that  he 
had  been  drawn  to  him  before  Jesus  had  ever 
done  anything  wonderful ;  he  forgot  all  that, 
and  only  felt  exultation  in  the  thought  that 
one  ^ho  was  able  to  do  such  mighty  works 
must  soon  command  the  loving  obedience  of 
all  men.  With  exultation  he  saw  the  people 
assembling  around  the  door  of  Jesus’  house 
in  the  early  dawn  of  the  next  morning.  He 
was  hastening  that  way  himself,  when  he  met 
Simon  Peter,  who  looked  anxious  and  worried. 

“He  isn’t  there  1”  Peter  exclaimed.  “He 
has  gone  off  to  some  desert  place  to  pray.  We 
must  find  him  at  once ;  he  is  losing  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  his  life.  Go  you  to  the  westward, 
John,  and  seek  for  him  in  the  direction  of  the 
Valley  of  Doves.  I  will  hasten  to  that  desert¬ 
ed  place  north  of  the  town,  where  he  some¬ 
times  goes  ;  we  must  lose  no  time.  ” 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

(To  be  Continued.) 

Contentment. 

It's  no  in  titles  nor  in  rank: 

It’s  no  in  wealth  like  Lon’on  bank. 

To  purchase  peace  and  rest; 

It’s  no  in  makin'  muckle  matr; 

It's  no  ib  books;  it's  no  in  lear. 

To  make  us  truly  blest; 

If  happiness  hae  not  her  seat 
An’  center  in  the  breast. 

We  may  be  wise,  or  ricb,  or  great. 

But  never  can  be  blest 
Nae  treasures,  nor  pleasures. 

Could  make  us  happy  lang ; 

The  heart  ay's  the  part  aye 
That  makes  us  right  or  rrrang. 

—Robert  Burns’s  Epistle  to  Davie. 
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SHADOWS  AND  SUNSHINE. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Pauli. 

PART  II. 

It  was  something  of  a  comfort  to  generous 
little  Maggie  to  know  that  by  giving  up  her 
turn  to  Janey  she  had  not  imperilled  her 
chances  of  getting  “Little  Women,"  since  the 
few  copies  of  that  book  had  already  been  given 
out  as  well  as  the  Fairy  Tales,  and  when  at 
last  her  turn  came,  a  great  and  unexpected 
happiness  awaited  her.  To  be  sure  “Little 
Women  was"  gone,  but  “Little  Men”  was  no 
less  tempting  in  its  title,  and  as  she  took  the 
book  in  her  bands  she  saw  that  it  was  written 
by  the  same  author,  so  she  felt  sure  it  would 
be  quite  as  delightful  as  the  one  she  had 
hoped  to  get. 

“I  guess  this  must  be  a  new  book  in  the 
library,”  she  said,  as  she  skipped  home  again, 
to  relieve  the  tired  sister  who  had  been  acting 
as  nurse  so  long.  “I  never  heard  none  of  the 
girls  say  anything  about  it,  but  I  am  sure  it 
is  as  nice  as  ‘Little  Women.’  I  can  see  that 
just  turning  over  the  leaves.  ” 

As  Maggie  bad  been  quite  sure,  Esther  was 
glad  that  she  had  given  up  her  turn  to  Janey, 
even  though  it  had  cost  the  little  invalid  her 
share  of  self-denial  in  taking  care  of  the  rest¬ 
less  baby  so  much  longer. 

And  after  supper  had  been  cooked  and  eaten 
and  the  dishes  washed  up  with  great  dispatch, 
the  family  listened  to  that  charming  story  in 
spellbound  delight. 

The  tired  father  who  had  been  shovelling 
earth  all  day  decided  not  to  go  out  tp  the 
saloon,  but  tilting  his  chair  back  at  a  comforta¬ 
ble  angle,  lit  his  pipe  and  listened  to  his  little 
daughter.  The  mother,  whose  back  and 
shoulders  ached  with  scrubbing  the  intermina¬ 
ble  halls  of  the  business  houses,  forgot  how 
tired  she  was  as  she  listened,  sitting  by  the 
table  and  bending  over  a  little  frock  she  was 
trying  unskilfully  to  fashion  for  the  baby. 

Maggie’s  hands  fiew  so  rapidly  that  one 
would  have  thought  she  was  wound  up  and 
went  by  machinery  as  she  deftly  finished 
box  after  box,  her  face  bright  with  interest ; 
and  in  her  present  pleasure  Esther  forgot  the 
wakeful  night  that  lay  before  her.  So  happy 
they  all  were  over  the  pages  of  a  book  that 
very  narrowly  missed  being  relegated  to  an 
attic  I 

Early  that  same  week  in  a  village  four  hun¬ 
dred  miles  away  from  New  York  a  little  girl 
was  sitting  on  the  floor  in  her  pretty  bed¬ 
room,  looking  at  the  well  filled  shelves  of  her 
bookcase  with  a  thoughtful  expression  on  her 
face. 

“Well,  pussy,  a  penny  for  your  thoughts,” 
said  a  lady  sitting  by  the  window,  glancing 
up  from  the  letter  she  was  writing. 

“I’m  just  thinking  what  I  will  do,”  said 
Marjorie.  “You  see  I  had  so  many  new  books 
given  me  for  my  birthday  last  week  that  I 
don’t  quite  know  whei%  <o  put  them.  I  want 
them  in  my  bookcase,  but  if  I  put  them  in  I 
shall  have  to  take  out  some  others,  for  there 
isn’t  room  for  all.  I  know  what  I  will  do.  I 
have  read  Mies  Alcott’s  books  till  I  know 
them  by  heart.  I  will  carry  them  up  and  put 
them’away  in  the  attic,  and  that  will  give  me 
plenty  of  room." 

“I  know  something  better  than  that  to  do 
with  the  old  books,  dear,”  said  Miss  Alicia, 
her  face  lighting  up  with  enthusiasm.  “That 
is  capital  that  you  can  invest  in  making  hap¬ 
piness,  and  I  am  sure  you  will  never  get 
larger  returns  for  any  investment  that  you  will 
ever  make  in  all  your  life.  The  only  thing 


is  that  you  can  never  know  just  bow  many 
shadows  you  lift  and  how  many  hearts  you 
brighten,  but  after  I  go  home  I  can  tell  you 
a  little  of  it,  enough  to  make  you  feel  very 
rich.” 

“How  can  I  invest  itt”  asked  Marjorie. 
And  Miss  Alicia  told  her  all  about  tbe  library 
and  the  children  who  flock  so  eagerly  and 
wait  so  patiently  for  a  book. 

“I’d  love  to  send  them,  but  I  don’t  know 
how,”  Marjorie  said. 

“Get  some  wrapping  paper  and  twine  and  I 
will  show  you  how,”  answered  Miss  Alicia. 

“But  wont  it  cost  a  good  deal  to  send  them 
by  express?”  asked  Marjorie,  remembering 
that  she  had  not  very  much  money  in  her  lit¬ 
tle  purse. 

“They  will  not  weigh  twenty-five  pounds, 
and  the  express  companies  are  so  kind  they 
carry  such  parcels  free  to  the  Tenement  House 
Chapter,”  Miss  Alicia  replied,  so  Marjorie  ran 
off  for  the  paper  and  twine. 

Very  soon  the  books  were  wrapped  securely, 
and  directed  to  Miss  Waterbury,  77  Madison 
Street,  New  York,  and  that  very  afternoon  the 
express  carried  them  on  their  mission  to  glad¬ 
den  more  child  hearts— yes,  and  older  ones,  too 
—than  can  ever  be  counted.  For  happiness  is 
one  of  those  beautiful  gifts,  like  the  sunshine, 
which  can  never  be  gathered  up  and  weighed 
by  the  pound  or  measured  by  the  pint. 

And  that  was  the  way  it  happened  that 
Maggie  found  “Little  Men”  on  the  shelf  when 
her  turn  came. 

But  there  is  more  to  tbe  story.  Marjorie 
told  some  of  the  girls  in  her  class  about  the 
library  at  77  Madison  Street,  and  each  one 
was  delighted  to  know  that  there  was  a 
chance  for  her  to  help  in  such  a  beautiful 
work.  From  each  home  went  at  least  one 
volume  which  had  been  enjoyed  and  thor¬ 
oughly  read,  and  some  sent  as  many  as  five  and 
six.  It  was  so  easy  to  wrap,  direct,  and  carry 
them  to  the  office  and  you  can  be  sure  that 
the  expressmen  who  bring  the  bundles  to 
Madison  Street  did  not  grumble  because  they 
had  many  a  package  to  band  in  at  that  door. 

But  that  is  not  all  of  the  story.  No,  the 
rest  is  yet  to  be  made  and  written,  and  you 
yourselves,  dear  girls,  are  going  to  help  in 
the  making,  yes,  and  the  boys,  too.  We  never 
could  leave  the  boys  out. 

In  the  thousands  of  homes  into  which  The 
Evangelist  goes  all  over  the  country,  think  of 
the  many  beautiful  books  that  have  been  read 
and  laid  aside  for  newer  ones  to  fill  their 
places.  Story  books,  fairy  tales,  histories, 
even  picture  books  for  the  wee  tots,  who  have 
their  hour,  too,  for  taking  out  books— if  all 
this  uninvested  capital  should  be  put  into  ac¬ 
tive  circulation,  think  of  the  world  of  sun¬ 
shine  it  would  carry  into  the  shadow  land  of 
hard  poverty  and  sorrow.  And  you  know  just 
as  well  as  I  do,  how  delighted  you  will  be  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  “lend  a  hand”  in  this 
beautiful  work.  Even  if  you  are  too  far  away 
for  the  express  the  mail  will  carry  a  book 
safely  and  swiftly,  and  you  will  come  in 
touch  with  the  lives  of  your  little  sisters 
and  brothers  in  the  tenement-house  district  as 
surely  as  if  an  electric  current  ran  from  your 
heart  to  theirs. 

I  know  of  boys  and  girls  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  who  will  go  to  their  bookcase  at  once  and 
choose  a  treasure  to  send.  As  well  as  if  I  had 
seen  the  addresses  I  know  of  the  books  that 
will  speed  on  their  mission  from  generous 
hearts  in  Bloomfield,  Orange,  Newark,  and 
Glen  Ridge  in  New  Jersey ;  from  Delaware 
City  on  the  banks  of  the  blue  Delaware ;  from 
Wilmington  and  Newcastle  and  Dover  ;  from 
Chicago,  from  Cleveland  and  Detroit.  And 
then  the  books  that  I  do  not  know  about  so 
surely,  but  can  fancy,  nevertheless,  will  come 
and  come  until  every  State  is  nobly  represented 
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and  no  little  child  need  be  turned  away  empty- 
handed. 

How  glad  the  child  hearts  in  the  tenements 
would  be  if  they  knew  what  was  coming  to 
them,  how  during  the  next  few  weeks  the 
mails  and  express  will  bear  hundreds  of  tokens 
of  loving  interest,  the  gifts  of  warm  hearts 
to  those  to  whom  life  has  brought  so  few 
blessings  1 

Perhaps  Miss  Waterbury  will  tell  us  how 
many  books  come  to  her  marked,  “Through 
The  Evangelist,”  and  then  we  can  know  how 
much  united  effort  can  achieve. 

Shall  I  tell  you  what  bond  we  have  to  show 
for  that  soon-to-be  invested  capital  that  now 
lies  idly  unimproved  t  The  tenderest  promise 
that  our  Saviour  has  given  to  those  who  serve 
“In  His  Name”:  “Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done 
it  unto  the  least  of  these,  my  brethren,  ye 
have  done  it  unto  Me.” 


AMT  AND  HER  CAT. 

FOK  THE  LITTLE  PEOPLE. 

At  the  “Dog  Show'*  in  the  city  of  New  York 
a  short  time  since,  we  saw  an  ambulance  on 
exhibition  which  was  designed  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  the  “Society  for  the  Prevention 
of  Curelty  to  Animals.  *  It  was  something 
atfer  the  pattern  of  surgeon  ambulances,  but 
there  was  a  sort  of  “double  decker”  place  full 
of  baskets  with  covers,  in  which  the  smaller 
animals  who  were  found  injured  were  to  be 
placed  and  carried  to  a  shelter  where  they 
could  be  protected  from  fuither  injury  and 
cured,  if  possible. 

Cats  are  being  looked  after  these  days  in  a  way 
they  have  not  been  heretofore.  Dogs  have  long 
had  the  protection  of  the  law  as  long  as  they  be 
baved  themselves,  but  cats  had  no  such  pro¬ 
vision  made  specially  for  them.  Now  there  is 
a  hospital  for  cats.  Poor  creatures,  they  have 
been  at  the  mercy  of  cruel  hearted  boys  en¬ 
tirely  too  long.  It  seems  strange  that  there 
are  boys  in  the  world  who  take  delight  in  tor¬ 
turing  a  poor  stray  cat.  Little  girls  are  very 
fond  of  cats  and  make  great  pets  of  them. 
They,  I  know,  are  glad  that  there  is  an  am¬ 
bulance  to  pick  them  and  save  them  from  be¬ 
ing  starved  and  tortured. 

A  little  friend  of  mine,  in  lieu  of  an  ambu¬ 
lance,  rescued  a  stray  cat  crouching  under  a 
pile  of  stone  in  a  vacant  lot.  The  boys  bad 
been  throwing  stones  at  her  and  she  was  not 
only  hurt,  but  almost  dead  with  fright.  The 
little  girl’s  mother  was  at  first  surprised  to  see 
her  coming  into  the  room  with  such  a  miser¬ 
able  looking  creature  in  her  arms  and  she 
said,  “Dear  me,  Amy,  why  did  you  pick  up 
that  dreadful  animal?  What  will  you  do 
with  it?” 

Then  Amy  said,  “You  know,  mamma,  you 
always  have  told  us  to  be  kind  to  animals, 
and  when  I  saw  this  poor  little  cat,  I  was  sure 
you  would  be  pleased  to  have  me  rescue  it 
from  its  suffering  and  terror.  ” 

So  the  mother  went  and  got  a  box  and  put 
the  poor  kitty  in  it,  and  Amy  took  snch  good 
care  of  it  that  in  a  short  time  it  was  like  a 
new  cat.  You  would  never  have  believed  that 
good  care,  plenty  of  warm  milk,  and  food 
would  make  such  a  complete  change  in  it. 

Amy  bad  no  good  place  to  keep  her  cat  in, 
for  she  lived  in  an  apartment  house  in  the 
city,  so  she  wrote  to  Grandmamma  away  up 
in  the  bill  country  to  know  if  she  would  take 
the  cat  and  keep  it  for  her.  Grandmamma 
said  she  would  be  very  glad  to  care  for  Amy’s 
rescued  cat,  and  so  her  father  got  a  basket 
made  after  the  pattern  of  an  ambulance  bas¬ 
ket,  and  the  cat  was  put  in  it  and  taken  up  in 
the  express  car  to  grandmamma’s  country 
home. 

When  vacation  came  Amy  went  there  herself 
to  spend  the  time,  running  about  the  fields 
gathering  wild  flowers,  or  driving  over  the  pleas¬ 


ant  roads  with  grandpapa,  and  sailing  on  the 
pretty  river  in  Uncle  Charlie’s  boat. 

The  cat  knew  Amy  at  once,  and  it  was  very 
funny  to  see  her  rub  herself  up  against  Amy’s 
dress,  just  as  soon  as  the  little  girl  got  in. 
She  purred  her  happy  welcome,  too,  at  Amy’s 
coming.  Grandmamma  said  she  told  Kitty 
Amy  was  coming,  and  that  she  had  been  wash¬ 
ing  herself  with  her  paw  for  a  full  hour  before 
the  train  came  in,  and  she  added:  “Amy, 
your-cat  is  a  grateful  cat,  more  so  than  some 
people  I  have  seen.  She  has  shown  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  your  kindness  by  doing  something 
for  grandmamma;  she  has  driven  all  the  mice 
away  from  my  pantry.  Before  this  cat  came 
I  had  so  many  little  nibblers  running  about 
that  I  had  to  cover  up  all  my  pies  and  things 
on  the  shelves.  And  when  grandpapa  goes 
out  and  I  am  alone,  that  cat  comes  and  jumps 
up  into  this  chair  by  me  and  keeps  me  com¬ 
pany.  See  what  a  nice  soft  cushion  I  have 
made  for  her  I” 

Amy  and  her  cat  had  lots  of  fun  that  sum¬ 
mer  together.  And  now  that  the  little  girl 
has  passed  into  a  higher  grade,  she  has  learned 
to  write  letters  to  grandmamma,  and  very 
often  she  sends  a  note  to  her  pet  cat  which 
grandmamma  reads  to  her,  and  says  she 
seems  really  to  understand  the  words. 


THE  JAPANESE  DOLL  FESTIVAL. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  month,  March,  the 
children  in  Japan  have  three  days  devoted  to 
the  festival  of  dolls.  The  peach  and  cberiy 
blossoms  send  their  fragrance  over  the  coun 
try  at  this  time,  and  the  trees  are  very  pretty, 
full  of  their  pink  and  white  flowers.  In  the 
shop  are  shown  dolls  of  all  sizes  and  descrip¬ 
tions,  some  dressed  in  beautiful  silks,  em¬ 
broidered  by  the  best  workers  that  can  be 
found,  while  those  that  are  not  as  expensive 
are  gowned  in  bright  cotton  costumes,  decor¬ 
ated  with  birds  and  flowers.  And  yet,  though 
these  dolls  are  bought  by  the  hundreds  at  that 
time,  the  little  Japanese  girls  are  much  like 
our  own  little  girls  here  at  home,  they  love 
the  old  dolls  best. 

At  the  time  of  the  dolls’  festival  dolls  that 
have  belonged  to  the  mother,  grandmother, 
and  great-grandmother,  are  brought  out  from 
the  places  where  they  are  so  carefully  treas¬ 
ured.  These  dolls  are  never  given  the  chil¬ 
dren  to  play  with  except  on  those  certain  days, 
and  our  friends  in  Japan  tells  us  that  these 
heirloom  dolls  are  the  honored  ones  of  the 
fete. 

In  every  Japanese  home,  even  the  very  poor¬ 
est  during  the  festival  time  have  one  room 
set  apart,  in  which  the  children  may  enter¬ 
tain  their  dolls,  by  offering  them  tea  in  pretty 
little  china  cups  and  small  rice  cakes,  moulded 
in  the  shape  of  little  fish,  dragons,  and  other 
funny  designs.  These  cakes  are  made  speci¬ 
ally  for  the  occasion.  After  the  play  feast  is 
over  the  children  eat  the  cakes  themselves, 
for  they  are  very  fond  of  them. 

I  wonder  if  the  Japanese  children  only  play 
“party”  and  “tea”  with  their  dolls  those  days 
in  the  year.  Our  little  girls  entertain  their 
dolls  and  their  little*  friends’  dolls  whenever 
they  wish  to.  But  some  of  them,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  forget  to  wash  up  their  pretty  little 
dishes  and  put  them  away  after  the  fun  is 
over.  Nice  little  housekeepers,  however,  take 
care  that  mamma  or  sister  shall  not  have  to 
remind  them  of  their  duties  of  this  kind. 


“  GET  VEB  OWN  KEROSENE.” 

Mrs.  G.  was  much  interested  in  a  mission 
Sunday-school  in  one  of  our  large  cities,  and 
spent  an  hour  or  two  every  Sunday  afternoon 
with  a  class  of  little  girls,  poor  street  waifs 
that  had  been  gathered  in.  Upon  one  occasion, 
when  the  last  lesson  had  been  about  the  ten 
virgins,  five  of  whom  were  wise  and  five  fool¬ 


ish.  the  teacher  asked,  as  was  her  custom, 
who  in  the  class  could  tell  anything  about  the 
lesson  of  the  previous  Sunday.  One  little  girl, 
who  had  never  been  in  a  Sunday-school  in  her 
life  until  the  week  before,  was  on  her  feet  in 
an  instant,  and  said:  “Please  ma’am,  I  ken. 
It  was  a  weddin’  and  there  was  ten  on  ’em.”^ 
And  then  the  child  stood,  a  touching  little 
picture,  with  her  pinched  figure  and  poverty 
stricken  dress,  telling  in  her  street  dialect  the 
whole  story,  no  point  of  which  she  lost.  Pa¬ 
thetic  as  it  was,  it  was  irresistably  funny  when 
she  closed  by  saying:  “And  them  as  hasn’t 
got  no  oil  in  their  lamps,  says  to  them  as  has 
to  give  ’em  some,  and  them  as  has  got  oil 
in  their  lamps  says  to  them  as  hasn’t,  ‘Be  off 
wid  yez,  and  go  to  the  grocery  and  get  yer 
own  kerosene’.” 


A  TALE  OF  A  BETTEBFLY. 

There  is  a  touching  little  story  told  of  the 
late  Charles  Kingsley.  One  Sunday  morning, 
at  a  church  where  he  had  to  preach,  he  was 
going  up  the  pulpit  stairs,  when  he  suddenly 
stooped  down  and,  to  the  congregation’s  sur¬ 
prise,  disappeared  from  vierw.  They  sat  pa¬ 
tiently,  wondering  what  could  have  happened, 
but  the  preacher  still  did  not  show  himself. 
A  church  official  who  went  in  search  of  him 
found  Kingsley  in  the  vestry,  looking  closely 
at  something  which  he  held  in  the  palm  of 
his  hand.  It  was  a  half-dead  butterfly.  The 
little  insect  had  strayed  in  from  the  sunshine 
through  an  open  window,  and  while  fluttering 
about  had  in  some  way  injured  a  wing.  As  it 
lay  struggling  on  the  stairs  leading  up  to  the 
pulpit,  Kingsley’s  quick  eye  detected  it.  His 
kind  heart  would  not  allow  him  to  leave  it 
there,  to  be  roughly  brushed  aside,  or  perhaps 
trodden  on,  so  he  had  at  once  carried  it  to  a 
place  of  safety. 


THE  EFFECT  OF  GOOD  INFLUENCE. 

“Where  are  you  going.  Jack?”  asked  a  boy 
of  his  school  fellow  whom  he  met  as  he  him¬ 
self  was  walking  to  the  school-house. 

“Why,  it’s  such  a  fine  morning  I  thought 
I’d  like  to  go  sliding  on  the  pond.  ’T  isn’t 
often  we  get  such  a  day  as  this.” 

“That’s  true.  Jack,  but  you  wont  enjoy 
sliding  if  you  are  playing  truant,  you  know. 
Give  it  up.  Jack,  and  come  to  school  along 
with  me.  We’re  in  the  same  class,  and  some¬ 
how  I  don’t  feel  quite  natural  when  you  are 
not  there.  ” 

“Don’t  you,  though?”  responded  Jack.  “All 
right,  old  chap.  I’ll  come.” 

[From  the  Cincinnati  Tlme-^-Star.l 
A  PICTURE  FOR  GODS  AND  MEN. 

A  few  years  before  the  civil  war  a  wealthy 
widow  in  South  Carolina  gave  freedom  to  all 
her  slaves  and  then  followed  up  her  human- 
itarianism  by  secretly  attempting  to  educate 
them.  To  teach  a  negro  how  to  read  any¬ 
where  in  the  Palmetto  State  was  a  crime  in 
ante-bellum  days.  The  philanthropic  widow 
was  detected  and  arrested.  Her  property  was 
confiscated  and  she  was  cast  into'prison,  all 
because  she  had  attempted  to  follow  out  the 
behests  of  Him  who  came  not  to  punish  but 
to  save.  This  all  occurred  within  the  memory 
of  men  yet  living  and  that,  too,  in  a  country 
whose  corner-stone  was  labeled  freedom,  in  a 
State  that  did  yeomanly  service  when  the 
British  yoke  was  thrown  off.  There  was  no 
extreme  in  the  defense  of  the  institution  of 
slavery  to  which  South  Carolina  went  that 
she  was  not  enthusiastically  approved  by  her 
immediate  neighbor  on  the  north.  That 
North  Carolina  did  not  confiscate  some  widow’s 
property  and  cast  her  into  prison  for  liberat¬ 
ing  and  educating  her  slaves  was  because  she 
had  no  widow  wise  enough  or  sufficiently 
liberal-minded.  The  bigotry  and  cruelty  of 
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the  slave  driver  was  all  there  and  so  were  the 
pusillanimous  statutes. 

Yesterday,  while  yet  the  memory  of  these 
cruel  laws  and  more  cruel  prejudices  are  fresh 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  the  North,  the 
legislature  of  North  Carolina  adjourned  out  of 
respect  to  the  memory  of  a  negro,  a  manu¬ 
mitted  slave  who  thirty- five  years  ago  would 
have  been  chained  and  cast  into  a  prison  had 
he  ventured  within  the  limits  of  the  state. 
The  North  Carolina  legislature,  that  had  re¬ 
fused  to  adjourn  a  few  days  ago  on  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  a  Oen.  Robert  E.  Lee  anniversary,  ad¬ 
journing  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of 
Fred.  Douglas  is  an  example  of  a  change  of 
heart  rarely  witnessed  since  Saul  of  Tarsus 
came  near  to  Damascus.  North  Carolina  bar¬ 
tering  in  and  beating  the  negro  and  adjourn¬ 
ing  in  memory  of  an  ex-slave  who  had  just 
died  is  a  figure  of  antithesis  to  satisfy  the 
most  exacting.  It  is  the  proud  Roman  salut¬ 
ing  the  slave  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  a  stoical 
Greek  dropping  a  tear  over  the  memory  of 
some  despised  Persian. 

The  life  of  him  whom  the  men  of  Raleigh 
honored  yesterday  was  made  up  of  the  ani- 
thetical.  Born  in  the  lowest  possible  walks  of 
life  he  rose  to  have  his  advice  sought  for  by 
the  rulers  of  the  mightiest  nation  on  earth. 
Born  so  poor  that  he  did  not  even  own  him¬ 
self  and  so  had  to  steal  his  own  freedom,  he 
lived  to  be  recognized  as  among  the  wealthy 
men  at  the  nation’s  capital.  Even  his  home, 
Anacostia,  that  he  had  beautified,  and  that 
had  acquired  national  fame,  was  once  owned 
by  a  slave-driver  who  attempted  to  hand  it 
down  to  future  generations  entailed  with  a 
provision  that  no  negro  should  ever  occupy  it. 

It  seems  eminently  fit  and  proper  in  these 
days  of  advanced  civilization  that  the  hat  of 
Gessler  should  bow  to  a  Tell  and  that  Gessler 
should  be  under  it.  The  world  may  need 
some  more  forcible  proof  that  North  Carolina 
has  turned  her  back  on  the  traditions  of  the 
past  than  was  offered  at  Raleigh  yesterday, 
out  the  world  will  never  ask  it.  If  she  has 
been  a  hundred  years  behind  the  times  she 
has  certainly  caught  up  near  enough  to  salute 
the  New  South. 


A  Fifty-Two- Week  Feast! 

HARPER’S  I 
YOUNG  , 

PEOPLE  I 

II  A  PRIZE  STORY  COMPETHION  I 

for  YounK  People  Only  y 

Harper’s  Young  People  offers  three  prizes  for  ^ 
ihe  best  stories,  not  exceeding  zooo  words,  which  mi 
shall  be  sent  to  it,  on  or  before  April  15th,  1895, 
written  by  any  boy  or  girl  who  is  not  yet  eighteen  w 
years  old.  Prizes  will  be  in  money,  as  follows :  ^ 

First  Prize,  $50;  second,  $25  ;  third,  $26  jji 

A  NEW  LONG  SERIAL 

SHOWSHOES  AND  SLEDGES.  By  KIRI  MUHROE  | 

V’  Hundreds  of  Other  Articles.  Largest  and  Best  of  “ 
^  the  Juveniles 

n  Write  for  Sample  Copy  and  i6.p.  Ulus.  Prospectus,  Free 

*  PablUlied  by  HARPER  *  BROTHERS,  K.  T. 


Q  AGENTS  $75 

Uiiug  or  wrlliug  PRACTICAL 
M..  PLATIN6  DYNAMO  •Tbemofl* 

I  era  meitaod.  u«ed  io  $11  fmctorlet 
I  to  pl$te  new  good«.  PUtee  gohl, 
^ liirer,  olokel,  etc  .  on  w$<cbr$t 
<;^J$welry,  table- ware,  bicycles  and 
metal  floods;  fine  outfits  for 
>4^4  .^l^aaenu;  different  aUes;  alwaja 
.7*^2%  l^e^y;  no  battery;  no  tor;  no 

^  lexpeHonoe;  no  limit  to  platiug 


1 _ neertfHl  •  a  irrest  motiey 

W.  P.  HARRISON  A  CO.,  Clerk  No.  15.  Columbus,  Ohio. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 

The  monthly  meeting  March  6tb  was  led  by 
Mrs.  McEwen,  the  subject  being  Mexico.  She 
read  the  appropriate  passage  of  the  man  who 
fell  among  thieves,  and  how  be  was  saved  by 
“his  neighbor.” 

In  the  paper  which  she  then  read,  she  gave 
many  interesting  facts  about  this  country  sep¬ 
arated  from  ours  only  by  an  imaginary  line, 
the  nearest  of  our  neighbors.  The  origin  of 
its  people  is  shrouded  in  mystery.  Whether 
the  Aztecs  were  related  to  the  cliflf  dwellers  or 
the  mound  builders,  or,  as  some  believe,  came 
from  the  Orient,  io  not  known.  Some  even 
believe  that  not  Asia,  but  Mexico,  was  the 
scene  of  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

Of  its  physical  features  much  may  be  said. 
The  chain  of  mountains  extending  from  the 
Arctic  to  tho  Antarctic  Oceans,  called  the 
Rocky  Mountains  in  North  America,  and  the 
Andes  in  South  America,  are,  in  Mexico, 
fiattened  out  into  high  plateaus,  giving  great 
variety  to  the  climate  and  soil.  It  is  a  land 
of  great  natural  wealth.  This  failed  to  tempt 
Columbus  as  he  went  there  with  his  Arabic 
interpreters  prepared  to  convert  Hindoos  to 
Christianity,  but  it  did  lead  to  the  invasion  of 
Cortez  and  to  the  most  thrilling  and  romantic 
of  conquests.  In  1824  Mexico  declared  herself 
free,  but  since  then  sixty  revolutions  have 
taken  place. 

Three  adjectives  describe  the  condition  of 
the  people:  they  arc  ignorant,  immoral,  and 
superstitious.  Mexico  comprises  760  square 
miles  and  has  twelve  millions  of  people.  The 
Bible  entered  in  1845,  after  the  war,  and  Miss 
Rankin  began  her  splendid  work  in  1854.  Our 
own  Church  began  work  in  1872. 

The  geography  of  the  country  and  its  physi¬ 
cal  features  were  again  touched  on  by  Mrs. 
Humphrey.  Missionaries  have  said  that  in 
spite  of  the  heat,  they  were  never  warm  there, 
and  welcomed  the  warm  fires  of  the  home¬ 
land.  The  work  of  the  Theological  Seminary 
and  the  Girls’  Schools  were  mentioned,  and 
“El  Faro,”  the  little  paper  published  to  fill  the 
great  want  of  religious  literature.  Religious 
names  are  most  familiar;  for  instance,  Vera 
Cruz,  True  Cross;  and  a  black  washerwoman, 
of  no  saintly  character,  named  Rose  of  Jesus ; 
but  this  does  not  make  it  easier  to  reach  the 
people. 

In  a  report  from  Mr.  Campbell,  one  of  the 
new  missionaries,  we  learn  that  be  rode  874 
leagues  on  horseback,  200  by  railway,  attend¬ 
ed  209  services,  baptized  thirty  one  children 
and  forty-two  adults.  Mrs.  Campbell’s  work 
was  certainly  not  less,  for  besides  mission 
duties  and  prayer-meetings,  doctoring  one 
thousand  cases,  and  keeping  bouse  for  a  fam¬ 
ily  of  five,  she  has  cared  for  her  own  little 
baby  since  December. 

After  Miss  Holmes  had  offered  prayer,  a 
vivid  sketch  of  Guatemala  was  given  by  Miss 
Davison.  This  little  country  is  the  size  of 
New  Jersey,  and  has  such  a  fertile  soil  that 
three  crops  of  corn  are  raised  in  one  season. 
It  has  had  religious  liberty  since  1878,  and 
there  is  marked  civilization  in  the  cities,  but 
no  education  or  religion  among  the  people. 
An  intelligent  Romanist  of  Europe  said, 
“These  people  are  not  Roman  Catholics,  but 


heathen.”  The  missionary  work  is  done  only 
by  the  Presbyterian  Board,  and  we  have  only 
four  missionaries  there.  There  is  progress  be¬ 
cause  of  the  free  press  and  the  favor  of  the 
government  and  their  willingness  to  receive 
anything  from  the  United  States. 

The  recent  discussion  of  the  boundary  lines 
of  Guatemala  and  Mexico  resulting  in  some 
skirmishes,  was  spoken  of  by  Mrs.  Weston, 
and  then  Mrs.  Elliott,  quoting  the  Minister 
from  Guatemala  at  Washington,  said  that  that 
little  country  has  in  the  last  five  years  proba¬ 
bly  seen  greater  prosperity  than  any  other. 
No  financial  depression  has  been  felt  there, 
since  its  exports  are  always  larger  than  its  im¬ 
ports.  It  has  valuable  forests,  and  its  name 
means  “full  of  trees.”  There  is  plenty  of  work 
to  be  done  and  few  working  men ;  a  hundred 
thousand  industrious  Americans  could  be 
landed  there  at  once  with  profit  and  find 
plenty  of  work.  Its  religious  state  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  the  forty- five  churches, 
with  monasteries  attached,  seen  from  one 
cathedral  tower,  are  in  ruins. 

Mrs.  Speer  said,  that  to  her,  as  to  Hopkin- 
son  Smith,  Mexico  seemed  the  most  pictur¬ 
esque  place  in  the  world.  The  fiower  markets 
in  Mexico  City  are  a  vision;  the  people  are 
polite  and  graceful ;  but  below  the  shining 
surface  are  terrible  shadows.  The  people  are 
not  only  ignorant,  immoral,  and  superstitious, 
but  desperately  poor.  The  entire  family  prop¬ 
erty  can  usually  be  bought  for  about  $2. 
Even  the  beautiful,  picturesque  churches  are 
tawdry  and  dirty  inside,  and  the  images  of 
Christ,  with  realistic  wounds,  are  too  horrible 
to  describe.  The  people  woiship  them  as 
idols  and  there  is  great  rivalry  between  the 
worship  of  the  two  virgins,  the  Black  Virgin 
and  the  Virgin  of  Guadaloupe,  showing  they 
are  worshipped,  not  as  symbols,  but  as  idols. 

Housekeeping  is  no  joy ;  scorpions,  centi¬ 
pedes,  tarantulas,  and  fiees  infest  the  dwell¬ 
ings,  and  the  commonest  furniture  is  most  ex¬ 
pensive.  Oil  costs  ninety  cents  a  gallon,  and 
a  common  white  pitcher  and  basin  costs  $40. 
In  some  places  there  is  no  butter  to  be  had, 
and  duties  must  be  paid  on  everything  passing 
even  State  lines.  The  Girls’  Schools  are  do¬ 
ing  splendid  work,  and  their  graduates  change 
the  whole  atmosphere  of  their  homes.  On  us 
rests  the  responsibility  of  saving  this  land. 

The  latest  reports  from  the  mission  meeting 
in  San  Luis  Potosi  were  given  by  Miss  Ellen 
Parsons,  telling  of  the  great  need  of  four  new 
men  to  open  up  new  stations  at  Merida  and 
other  places,  and  one  lady  to  help  in  the 
Mexico  and  Saltillo  schools  as  a  substitute. 

Three  missionaries  were  present,  Mrs.  Hep¬ 
burn,  Mrs.  Henry  Jessup,  and  Mrs.  Ballagh, 
whom  it  would  have  been  a  pleasure  to  hear 
as  well  as  see,  but  the  hour  was  passed,  and 
with  a  closing  hymn  the  meeting  was  dis¬ 
missed. 


Makes  Pure  Blood. 

These  three  words  tell  the  whole  story  of  the 
wonderful  cures  by  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla.  When 
the  blood  is  impure  it  is  fertile  soil  for  all  kinds 
of  disease  germs,  and  such  troubles  as  scrofula, 
salt  rheum,  rheumatism,  catarrh,  grip,  and 
typhoid  fever  are  likely  to  appear. 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Purifies  the  blood  and  thus  cures  these  diseases 
by  removing  their  cause.  No  other  prepara¬ 
tion  has  ever  accomplished  the  remarkable 
cures  which  have  followed  the  use  of  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla,  because  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  is  pe¬ 
culiar  in  combination,  proportion  and  process. 


l7Sflc3  tiwafter-dinoer  pill  and  fam 
nOOQ  S  r  Ills  lly  cathartic.  2Sc. 
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iudited  By  B.  Huntincton  Woodman. 


THE  TENURE  OF  THE  ORGANIST’S  OFFICE. 

Since  the  death  of  Henry  Purcejl,  in  1695, 
there  have  been  eight  organists  of  Westmin¬ 
ster  Abbey.  This  makes  the  average  incum¬ 
bency  of  each  organist  twenty-five  years.  The 
contrast  between  this  record  and  that  of  some 
American  churches,  which  have  changed  or¬ 
ganists  every  few  years,  is  startling.  There 
are  but  few  churches  in  New  York  and  vicin¬ 
ity  that  can  boast  of  retaining  the  same  or¬ 
ganist  ten  years ;  smaller  is  the  number  that 
have  had  the  same  organist  twenty  years ;  and, 
so  far  as  we  know,  no  other  churches  can  equal 
the  University  Place  Presbyterian  Church,  New 
York,  and  the  Reformed  Church  on  the  Heights, 
Brooklyn,  which  have  had  more  than  twen¬ 
ty-five  years’  continuous  service  from  their 
respective  organists,  Mr.  Wm.  Adrian  Smith 
and  Bfr.  U.  C.  Burnap. 

Mr.  A.  H.  Messiter,  of  Trinity  Church,  New 
York,  has  nearly  twenty-five  years’  service  to 
bis  credit,  and  the  Parish  has  recently  empha¬ 
sized  its  endorsement  of  a  permanent  contract 
between  church  and  organist  by  giving  to  Mr. 

eo  Kofier  the  appointment  of  organist  for 

feof  St.  Paul’s  Chapel.  Of  course  conditions 

re  different,  in  a  wealthy  corporation  like 
that  of  Trinity,  from  those  in  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  churches.  Permanency  in  any  office 
depends  largely  on  financial  conditions,  and  if 
these  cannot  be  satisfactorily  adjusted,  there 
wlU  be  a  change  as  soon  as  one  or  the  other  party 
thinks  it  can  do  better.  So  long  as  church¬ 
es  try  to  pay  as  little,  and  organists  to  get  as 
much  out  of  the  churches  as  possible,  just  so 
long  will  there  be  tbe  periodical  upheaval  in 
the  choir  loft.  A  church  office  should  carry 
with  it  a  salary  in  proper  proportion  to  the 
other  expenses  of  tbe  society,  and  candidates 
for  the  situation  should  understand  that  tbe 
church  will  engage  the  best  available  man  for 
tbe  stipulated  salary — no  more  and  no  less. 

Until  churches  and  church  musicians  learn 
to  look  upon  the  office  of  organist  and  choir¬ 
master  as  a  sacred  trust,  it  will  probably  be 
wiser  to  make  engagements  from  year  to  year; 
but  if  tbe  churches  and  musicians  will  enter 
upon  their  contracts  more  seriously,  the  salary 
question  will  to  some  extent  take  a  secondary 
place,  and  tbe  commercial  feature  give  place 
to  something  like  a  Christian  principle.  Then 
longer  engagements  will  follow,  and  re¬ 
ligion  be  advanced  through  the  aid  of  church 
music  to  a  degree  not  possible  under  the  pre¬ 
sent  system  of  annual  or  frequent  changes. 

Will  this  ever  be  the  prevailing  condition? 
To  some  extent  we  think  it  will — universally, 
probably  not.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
church  authorities  and  musicians  are  now  more 
than  ever  before  regarding  tbe  organist’s 
office  as  one  of  dignity  and  responsibility ; 
and  the  indications  are  that  fewer  changes 
will  be  made  hereafter,  each  year.  After  tbe 
first  few  years  of  service  there  is  frequently  a 
feeling  of  attachment  on  tbe  part  of  the  or¬ 
ganist  for  his  surroundings.  The  organ  (if  a 
good  one)  claims  a  large  share  of  his  regard, 
and  sometimes  a  warm  friendship  springs  up 
between  him  and  the  pastor  or  some  other 
church  officer.  These  conditions  create  an 
opportunity  which  no  wise  church  will  allow 
to  be  lost.  Properly  met  it  may  be  made 
to  result  in  a  permanent  contract  which 
w^ll  give  stability  end  strength  to  tbe  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  musical  portion  of  tbe  services. 

A  “golden  jubilee”  like  that  recei^tly  cele¬ 
brated  by  Mrs.  Church,  the  organist  for  fifty 
years  of  a  Western  oburhb,  need  not  be  so 
unique  an  event  if  these  conditions  are  ob¬ 
served. 


NEW  EASTER  MUSIC. 

From  Arthur  P.  Schmidt,  Boston  and  New 
York: 

Since  by  Man  Cake  Death,  by  H.  Ernest 
Nichol.  An  Easter  anthem  for  soprano  solo 
and  chorus  of  but  little  difficulty  and  without 
great  interest. 

Abide  with  Me,  by  W.  T.  Porter.  A  rather 
pleasing  setting  of  four  stanzas  of  the  familiar 
hymn.  The  music  is  easy  and  is  written  for 
soprano  solo,  soprano  and  alto  duet,  alto  and 
tenor  duet,  bass  and  alto  duet,  and  chorus. 
There  is  no  lack  of  variety  of  treatment. 

Inspirer  and  Hearer  of  Prayer,  by  G.  F. 
Hamer.  A  setting  of  the  familiar  hymn  for 
soprano  or  tenor  solo  and  quartet.  Melodious 
and  not  hard. 

F  rom  Everett  E.  Truette,  Boston : 

Easter  Caroi-s,  by  F.  L.  Baruaby. 

Come  ye  Faithful  ;  The  Easter  Sunshine  ; 
On  this  Glorious  Easter  Morning  ;  Allelu¬ 
ia,  Alleluia.  Four  good  carols,  simple  and 
easy,  yet  not  trashy.  We  recommend  the  last 
two  particularly.  Sunday  schools  looking  for 
carols  will  do  well  to  send  for  specimen  copies. 
Tbe  last  two  are  printed  together. 

Seek  ye  the  Lord,  by  F.  E.  Hanson.  A 
chorus  anthem  of  but  little  difficulty. 

From  G.  Schirmer,  New  York : 

Hail,  Joyous  Morn,  by  W.  K.  Bassford. 
An  Easter  anthem  with  a  swinging  melody 
which  will  find  admirers.  The  chorus  part  is 
not  difficult,  but  tbe  soprano  solo  is  written 
so  high  as  to  be  impracticable  for  any  but 
well  trained  voices.  The  anthem  has  a  good 
climax  and  leaves  a  good  impression. 

Life’s  Resurrection  Hour,  by  W.  H.  Neid- 
linger.  An  Easter  anthem  for  baritone  or 
mezzo  soprano  solo  and  chorus  of  an  attractive 
nature.  The  solo  part  is  of  tbe  greatest  inter¬ 
est,  being  melodious  and  thoroughly  vocal. 
The  chorus  has  an  easy  refrain  which  appears 
twice  and  closes  tbe  anthem  effectively. 

From  Novello,  Ewer  and  Company,  New  York  : 

Jesus,  Saviour,  I  Am  Thine,  by  Bruce 
Steane.  An  anthem  for  Lent  and  Passion 
Week  for  soprano  or  tenor  solo,  ending  with 
chorale.  It  is  very  devotional  in  its  spirit  and 
is  quite  easy. 

Christ  Both  Died  and  Rose,  by  E.  W.  Nay¬ 
lor.  One  of  tbe  few  new  Easter  anthems  pub¬ 
lished  by  this  leading  house.  Is  a  strong  and 
interesting  composition  of  but  little  difficulty. 
It  contains  a  tenor  (or  soprano)  solo. 

Benedicite  in  D,  by  Sir  John  Stainer. 
Benedicite  in  C,  by  John  E.  West.  Bene¬ 
dicite  IN  A  Flat,  by  F.  A.  J.  Hervey.  These 
are  all  excellent  settings  of  tbe  canticle  in  the 
form  of  modified  chants.  They  are  the  most 
practical  settings  that  have  appeared. 

Benedictus  in  D,  by  J.  B.  Calkin.  Com¬ 
posed  and  added  to  the  celebrated  and  admired 
service  in  D  expressly  for  the  Lichfield  Fes¬ 
tival  of  1895.  This  number  is  in  every  way 
worthy  of  the  rest  of  the  service. 

The  two  foreign  tours  projected  for  the  coming 
summer  by  our  contemporary,  Tbe  Evangelist,  are 
deservedly  attracting  the  attention  of  many  outside 
tbe  paper’s  natural  Presbyterian  constituency.  The 
“church  music”  tour,  as  it  is  called,  offers  a  particu¬ 
larly  attractive  program,  ite  itinerary  embracing 
cathedral  cities  and  towns  of  England,  as  well  as 
Holland,  Belgium  and  Paris.  The  planning  of  this 
tour  was  a  labor  of  love  on  the  part  of  Mr.  EUliot, 
the  publisher  of  The  Evangelist,  himself  an  accom¬ 
plished  musician,  and  music  lovers  are  most  fortu¬ 
nate  who  are  about  to  associate  themselves  with  this 
company,  embracing  already  many  distinguished 
musicians  from  various  sections  of  the  country.  The 
party  will  everywhere  receive  special  attention  from 
organists  and  choirmasters  of  the  first  rank.  News¬ 
paper  enterprise  of  this  sort  is  worthy  of  note  and* 
there  are  many  evidences  that  the  public  is  appreci¬ 
ative  of  it.— The  Ck>ngregationalist. 


THE  PBESBYTEBIAN  HYMNAL. 

The  Board  of  Publication  have  made  an  in¬ 
teresting  statement  concerning  the  new 
hymnal  on  which  they  have  been  occupied  for 
some  time.  One  feature  of  the  volume  will  b& 
the  large  number  of  new  tunes  by  American 
compcsers.  Such  names  as  William  W.  Gil¬ 
christ  of  Philadelphia,  George  William  War¬ 
ren  of  New  York,  R.  Huntington  Woodman  of 
Brooklyn,  Horatio  W’.  Parker  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity,  John  H.  Gower  of  Denver,  William  S. 
Waith  of  Buffalo,  David  D.  Wood  of  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Uzziah  C.  Burnap  of  Brooklyn,  Walter 
O.  Wilkinson  of  New  York,  William  H.  Squirea 
of  Philadelphia,  Irvin  J.  Morgan  of  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  tbe  Rev.  William  P.  Merrill  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  are  found  in  the  list.  Tbe  pamphlet  says  r 

“In  addition  to  the  metrical  hymns,  thero 
will  be  included  a  choice  selection  of  Scrip¬ 
tural  and  ancient  hymns,  suitably  pointed  for 
chanting,  and  eel  to  appropriate  music.  The 
book  will  contain  full  indexes  of  hymns,, 
tunes,  authors,  translators,  composers,  sub¬ 
jects,  and  occasions.  Besides  tbe  edition  with 
words  and  music,  there  will  be  several  edi¬ 
tions  with  words  only,  which,  it  is  expected,, 
will  be  furnished  at  prices  lower  than  have 
commonly  prevailed  for  books  of  this  class 
and  all  these  editions  will  be  made  specially 
attractive.  Selections  from  the  Psalter  for 
reading  in  the  services  of  tbe  churches,  are- 
also  being  prepared,  and  will  be  bound  up- 
with  the  Hymnal,  when  so  ordered. 

“Tbe  time  when  the  book  will  be  ready  for 
sale  and  delivery  may  be  confidently  set  for 
the  fall  of  this  year.  A  desire  to  attain  typo¬ 
graphical  excellence  and  accuracy,  and  the 
necessary  slowness  of  such  work,  create  an 
uncertainty  which  stands  in  the  way  of  our 
assigning  tbe  exact  date  for  tbe  publication  of 
tbe  work,  but  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  bring, 
it  out  as  soon  as  possible  this  year.  ” 

We  learn  from  an  English  paper  that  Dr.. 
George  M.  Garrett  has  received  from  his' 
Cambridge  friends  a  set  of  robes  and  some 
plate,  to  commemorate  his  jubilee.  Dr.  Gar¬ 
rett  has  been  attached  to  Cambridge  Univer¬ 
sity  so  long  that  be  is  entitled,  no  doubt,  to- 
be  considered  a  veteran,  and  to  celebrate- 
many  jubilees,  personally  and  professionally. 
But  his  musical  compositions,  of  whatever 
date,  are  always  young,  fresh,  strong  and  in¬ 
stinct  with  vigor  and  vitality.  They  rank 
among  the  finest  productions  of  nineteenth 
century  composers  and  are  keenly  and  fully 
appreciated  on  both  sides  of  tbe  Atlantic. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  his  church  services, 
special  anthems  and  other  sacred  composi¬ 
tions  in  this  country.  He  stands  un¬ 
questionably  in  the  front  rank  of  contem¬ 
porary  church  composers  in  company  with 
Stainer,  Hopkins,  B^rnby,  Bridge,  and  a  few 
others.  We  join  with  all  sincere  friends  of 
genuine  musicianship  in  congratulating  Dr. 
Garrett  on  tbe  occasion  of  his  jubilee  and  in 
wishing  him  many  more  years  of  happiness 
and  productive  activity. 

The  twentieth  special  musical  service  at 
Calvary  Episcopal  Church,  Tuesday  evening, 
March  12th,  under  tbe  direction  of  Mr. 
Clement  R.  Gale,  tbe  organist  and  choirmas¬ 
ter  of  tbe  church,  was  an  admirable  example 
of  this  class  of  effort.  On  this  occasion  the 
choir  afforded  the’congregation  an  opportunity 
to  hear  Sir  John  Stainer’s  beautiful  cantata, 
“The  Daughter  of  Jairus.”  This  masterly 
work  was  performed  in  its  entirety,  in  a  man¬ 
ner  worthy  of  tbe  composition.  The  same 
cantata  will  be  given  at  Easter  in  the  West 
End  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  city  next 
month.  Masterpieces  like  Stainer’s  “Daugh¬ 
ter  of  Jairus”  cannot  be  heard  too  otfen  in  our 
churches. 


March  14,  1896. 
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Preiiii  Guitars,  Mandolias,  Banjos  &  \ 

iONLY  M  FOR  CITHER. 

Tb«H  luuaMBU  ten  raMind  klgbMt 
iwmrd  hr  Tm*.  ruuk  kad  MkUrlal,  kad 
rttkU  for  tll-M,  tet  la  atdar  M  tkaroocblT 
latradaM  lk«a  la  »tmj  UealltT,  vk  will 
•all  a  llailkd  aambar  at  abara  priaa.  Bia- 
pUlad  iDMraaWT  ftwa  wlik  mn  iaatfa- 
MBtwkaa  aaib  aaaaBeulaa  aidar.  aiw> 
•aat  C.O.  n..  wllli  prirllam  al  aiaailnlna.l 
THK  PUB.  CO..I 
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uTlT  lUaMktad CauScaa  kr  U.  ataap. 


Back  Humbert  of  The  Evanoelitt  eontaining  the  prevUmt 


Easter  Anthems. 

Beach,  firs.  H.  If.  A.  Allelulia  I  Christ  is 

Risen  1 . $0. 16 

Blumenschein,W.L.  Hosanna  to  the  Prince  .16 
Bunnett,  E.,  Mus.  Doc.  Christ  our  Passover  .16 
Button,  H.  Elliot.  Christ  the  Lord  is  Risen  .  12 
Foote,  Arthur.  Christ  our  Passover,  .  .  16 
Hamer,  Q.  F.  He  is  Risen  I  .  .08 

Fear  Not  Ye  Seek  Jesus,  .  .  .12 

Hanscom,  E.  W.  Exalt  Him.  all  ye  People,  .  16 
Lansing,  A.  W.  As  it  Began  to  Dawn,  .  .20 
Lynes,  Frank.  On  the  First  Day  of  the 

Week, . 12 

Maker,  F.  C.  Awake  Up  My  Glory,  .  .10 

S&arston,  Q.  W.  Break  Forth  Into  Joy,  .16 
Schnecker,  P.  A.  Jesus  Lives  1  No  Longer 
Now,  .  .  .  .  ...  .  .  .12 

Welcome,  Happy  Morning . 12 

Wirtz,  Conrad.  Why  Seek  Ye  the  Living,  .10 
Complete  Catalogue  of  Eaeter  Mnalo  sent  upon  appli¬ 
cation. 

Published  by 

ARTHUR  P.  SCHMIDT, 

Boston,  146  Boylston  St.  New  York,  136  Fifth  Av 


seeae  efthe  telcet  ud  best Maale pBbllwaitloaa  arei 

Btl  and  tha  Dracon. 

I  at  the  Walsh 


Caul  aI  Tama*  h.  Sacred  CanUta  by  T.  Mae 

aaill  OT  I  arinSiPaUlsea,  a  weU  known  Eng¬ 
lish  composer.  Price,  SO  cants. 

Two  Hours  Practice  for  Violinists, 
First  20  Lessons  for  Violin  Playing. 

Two  exceedingly  yalnable  works  for  Violin  stndents 
prepared  by  the  eminent  rlrtuoso  I.eandro  Cam- 
panarl.  Price  of  each  book  tl.M. 

Mathf  ws’flradtd  Matarials  pfant^rte 

By  W.  8.  B.  Mathews.  To  be  published  In  four  vol- 
nmea,  of  two  grades  each.  vols.  1  and  2  are  now 
ready.  Price  of  each  fl.OO  per  copy. 

Songs  for  Primary  Schools,  Part  3 

A  valuable  colleetlon  of  Bote  Songs  prepared  by 
O.  I*.  4iiakenmaBBa  Price,  10  cents. 

Tho  High  School  Ideal  4^troort.^A  col¬ 
lection  o^holce  Tocal  miiaic  especially  suited  to 
the  needs  of  High  Schools  Price,  7S  cents. 

Comploto  Mandolin  Inotruotor 

ByB.p!Hadcea.  The  leading  work  of  Its  kind  now 
before  tho  public.  Price,  tl. 26. 

vsexi  O'OKZB’  0XZTTX1.0BC  OO. 
Claetsaatl,  How  Yark,  OUeage. 


READY  MAY  IBth: 

HIGHEST  PRAISE 

FOR  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

By  W.  A.  OGDEN. 

A  fine  collection  of  new  and  orlainal  Sunday  School 
Songs  by  this  popular  author,  with  contributions  by 
other  well-known  composers.  Price,  $30  per  100, 
half-bound.  Single  copy.  In  paper,  sent  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  !S5o.,  when  pnbllshed. 

THE  BICLOW  A  MAIN  CO., 

SIS  Wabash  At.,  Chicago.  70  East  Nlath  St.,  Hew  York. 


SUBSCRIBE  FOB 

'THK  PIANIST. 

A  nonthly  Musical  flagazlne,  publlahed  by  the  Virgil 
Practice  Clavier  Co.  SuMNitR  Baltbr.  EMitor. 
Annual  Suhecriptlon,  $1.00. 

Address  THE  PIANIST,  26  W.  15th  St.,  N.  ¥.  City. 


JGKO.  V.  R08CHK  dk  CO., 
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EASTER  SELECTIONS 

for  18W  containing  Carolaand  BesponslTeBeadlnga. 
Price  6  cents,  postpaid. 

RESURGAM 

A  service  of  Song  and  Besullngs,  by  if.  R.  PALMER. 
Price  6  cents,  postpaid. 

CANTATAS: 

*‘Plow«r  PralM".i:20ots)  **PMtlval  of  tho 
Flowers’*  (30  ots>  “Underthe  Palms”  (30  o> 

MUSICAL  VISITOR 

Send  for  our  complete  list  of  Easter  Mosic. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK,  CHICASO, 


JOHNSON  &  SON. 
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Builders 


Fifty^two  Organ  Talk;®.  41. 


By  the  Cbalnaan  of  the  flnslc  Cosiniittee. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Committee  Mr.  Levelhead 
said:  “I  have  just  examined  the  specifications  of  an 
organ  which  Farrand  &  Votey  have  built  for  a  church 
in  Boston.  Mass.  It  exhibits  clearly  the  peculiar  merits  of 
Farrand  &  Votey’s  work-  It  has  three  manuals,  with 
a  compass  of  61  notes,  and  30  notes  in  the  Pedal  Or¬ 
gan.  There  are  1 0  speaking  stops  in  the  Great-Organ, 
8  in  the  Choir-Organ,  and  4  in  the  Pedal-Organ — 34 
in  all.  The  coupling  system  is  perfect,  including 
Swell  and  Choir  to  Great  and  Sub-Octaves  and  Far¬ 
rand  &  Votey’s  peculiar  Swell  Octave  Coupler.  There 
are  3  Roosevelt  Patent  Adjustable  Combination  Pedals 
affecting  Great  and  Pedal  Stops  and  3  affecting  Swell 
and  Pedal  Stops. 

"The  Pedal  Organ  is  based  upon  16  feet  Diapason 
and  Bourdons,  the  Great  Organ  on  16  and  8  feet 
Diapasons,  the  Swell  Organ  on  1 6  feet  Bourdon  and 
8  feet  Diapason  and  the  Choir  Organ  on  8  feet  Princi¬ 
pal.  The  foundation  is  all  that  could  be  desired.  By 
a  judicious  selection  of  solo  stops  and  artistic  voicing, 
every  facility  is  provided  for  tone-coloring  in  the 
proper  rendering  of  the  most  complicated  compositions. 

"The  tonal  qualities  of  any  organ  can  express  but  a 
portion  of  the  feeling  of  classic  music.  'Hiere  must 
be  light  and  shade  in  each  tone.  In  this  organ  all 
but  six  of  the  speaking  stops  are  enclosed  in  swell 
boxes.  The  performer  can  command  the  voices  of 
28  stops  from  the  softest  ‘pianissimo’  of  the  ‘Aeoline’ 
to  the  grandest  ‘fortissimo’  of  the  full  organ,  every 
stop  speaking  and  joining  in  one  mighty  chorus  at  the 
touch  of  the  organist.  It  is  this  marvellous  facility  of 
the  Farrand  &  Votey  organs,  in  adding  light  and 
shade  to  tone-coloring,  that  make  them  so  effective  in 
rendering  the  richest  classical  compositions. 

"With  such  variety  of  quality  and  volume  of  tone  at 
command,  and  so  conveniently  and  absolutely  con¬ 
trolled  as  by  their  crescendo  and  full  organ  pedal,  the 
organist,  as  the  leader  of  an  orchestra,  develops  his 
musical  effects  by  varying  tone  and  accent,  first  here, 
then  there,  as  artistic  taste  and  feeling  demand. 

“Farrand  &  Votey  were  the  pioneers  in  this  artistic 
development  of  the  organ,  and  it  has  justly  made  their 
organs  celebrated  for  their  orchestral  qualities. 


Westfield,  Mass. 

— • — 

'Thl*  firm  bullda  orMazis  for  dlvlixe  wor« 
•hip.  'They  are  of  superior  tone  and  flnieh 
and  embody  all  Improv'ementa  of  practl> 
cal  -value. 

Send  for  opeeifieationo  and  prices,  and  list  of  over 
eight  hundred  organ*  built  by  thio  firm. 


The  Organist  and  Choir-flaster. 


As  the  namedenotef,  this  isa  cku8  maaatine  specially 
desigued  to  Intel  est  and  assist  the  Organist  and  Choir¬ 
master.  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Charles 
W.  Pearce  and  Dr.  Charles  Vincent,  and  published  at 
130  Oxfoid  Street,  London,  England. 

Send  to  that  address  for  free  sample  copy. 

Cordially  recommended  by  the  Musical  Editor  of 
The  Evangelist  as  a  good  investment  for  any  one  engaged 
in  choir  work. 


MUSIC 


“The  Best  Illustrated  Husical  Magazine  In 
the  World.” 

$3.00  per  Year.  Single  Number,  age. 

Address  THE  AUDITORIUn,  1403-1405, 

Chicago,  111. 


HE  IM  R18KN. 
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S  excellent  Easter  Rerviceh  for 
the  8.8.  complete  with  New  Car 
iKRVNAIsKM  l  An  Oratorio- 
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new  Concert  Kxercise  (or 

S.8. , by  Palmer  Hartsough  AfSih 

A  J.  H.  Fillmore.  Bright,  fv  m  YcC  1^ 

vigorous  music,  with  po-  (R 

etic  and  prose  recitations.  UY 

Price,  So,:  OSo.  per  dos.  kJubH 

Marj  at  Rethstay,  a  ^ 
cantata  for  choirs,  by  Jessie  H. 

Brown  and  J.B.  Herbert.  A  beau- 
tiful  Cantata  for  a  Sunday  eve- 
Ding  service.  Price,  SOo.;  $8-00 

Reheia.  I  olsow  ywis  m  Mym- 

teiw.  anthem  by  Herbert,  lOo. 

CBrtat’s  T’lctoi7,  antbem  by  u  ^ 

Banks,  lOo. 

Ooasea  la  Trisusplt,  quartet  for  ladiea* 
voices,  by  Qabrlel,  Oo. 

Blaac,  Reiia  ar  Eststor,  mixed  quartet,  by 
Oabrtel,  lOo. 

The  shove  are  all  new  and  excellent.  We  pnb- 
Hsta  others  in  the  same  iinet.  Bend  for  Hat. 

FILLMORE  BROS., 

141  WoBt  sixth  Btrest,  Olnolanati,  Ohio,  or 
40  BlMo  Boom,  Mew  York. 


niiller  &  Abel, 

(Lets  of  tht  RoosuvoK  Organ  Works) 

MAKERS  OF  FIBBT-CUISS 


R.  HUNTINGTON  WOODMAN, 

Concert  Organist.  Choral  Conductor.  ^“^^AMBER, 

Addrsts,  FIRST  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH,  CONCERT,  IWI-XXl  Y  L/ 

BROOKLYN.  N.  Y.  3g2  372  SECOND  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK. 

0f~Corrs(pondsncs  solicr.sd  in  rsgsrd  to  Ths  Evsngslist's  Church  gend  Jar  txdalogue. 

Music  Tour  to  Europs. 


TTmlnn  Snunre  If.  T.  OttU, 


Geo.  Jardine  &  Son, 
ORGAN 

BUILDERS, 

31S  a  320  Eut  seta  st, 

NEW  YORK  CITY. 


Tbe  Leading 
Hpin  and  Tnne  Book 


FOR  CHURCHES. 

•  The  New  Landes  Domini,  the 

Rev.  Dr.  Chas.  S.  Robinson's  latest  and 
best— supplied  to  churches  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  The  success  of  the  day. 

FOR  PRAYBR-MBETINQS. 

Landes  Domini  for  the  Prayer- 
Meeting,  containing  the  very  best 
hymns  and  tunes  for  the  purpose — beau¬ 
tifully  printed — new  type  —  handsome 
cloth  binding,  50  cents  in  quantities. 

FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
Landes  Domini  for  the  Sun¬ 
day-School.  Recommended  by  Bish¬ 
op  Vincent,  Rev.  Dr.  Rainsford,  Rev.  Dr. 
A.  J.  Gordon,  Rev.  Dr.  Schauffler — all 
denomiaatuiHS  uniting  <m  it.  "A  perfect 
book.’’  50  per  cent,  more  matter  than 
others.  Cloth,  35  cents,  in  quantities. 

Books  for  Responsive  Reading. 

Write  for  particulars  and  samples.  Best 
books,  lowest  prices,  two  millions  sold. 

THE  CENTURY  CO. 

UNION  SQUARE,  NEW  YORK. 
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XUM 


Cburcb  Construction 

anb  lEquipment. 

THE  ECONOMY  OF  EMPLOYING  AN  ABCHI- 
TECT. 

One  of  the  first  qnestions  to  be  decided  by  a 
church  that  proposes  to  erect  a  building  or 
make  important  alterations  in  its  present  edi¬ 
fice.  is  whether  or  not  to  employ  an  architect. 
There  is  an  idea  somewhat  prevalent  that  such 
a  person  is  an  expensive  luxury ;  that  not  only 
must  a  percentage  be  paid  him  for  his  pro¬ 
fessional  services,  but  that  be  will  recommend 
the  line  of  work  which  will  involve  unneces¬ 
sary  cost.  No  doubt  there  are  architects  who 
are  extravagant  and  unwise,  but,  generally 
speaking,  it  pays  to  put  work  of  this  sort  into 
the  bands  of  an  expert.  On  this  point,  we 
can  cite  the  conclusions  of  the  Board  of 
Church  Erection.  They  say  in  their  pamphlet 
of  designs  for  churches,  chapels,  and  manses — 
a  pamphlet,  by  the  way.  which  all  building 
committees  should  obtain:  “We  do  not  con¬ 
sider  it  true  economy  for  any  church  proposing 
to  build  at  an  expense  exceeding  $10,000,  to 
attempt  to  complete  the  work  without  the 
special  services  of  an  architect.  A  small  per¬ 
centage  of  two  or  three  per  cent,  upon  the 
cost  may  seem  at  first  to  be  saved,  but  the 
probabilities  are  that  more  than  is  thus  saved 
will  be  lost  in  wasteful  experiments,  unfore¬ 
seen  changes  of  construction,  or  faulty  work¬ 
manship.  ”  These  views  come  from  abundant 
experience,  covering  every  section  of  the 
country  and  every  condition  of  construction, 
and  deserve  to  be  carefully  considered. 

It  is  important,  however,  that  the  architect 
should  be  dealt  with  candidly  and  intelli¬ 
gently.  He  should  understand  the  exact  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs.  It  is  often  the  case  that  he 
is  the  victim  of  a  church’s  ambition.  A  san¬ 
guine  Board  of  Trustees  may  demand  a  struc¬ 
ture  far  in  excess  of  the  real  resources  of  the 
people  they  represent  and  accept  plans  which 
are  extravagant. 

Architects,  as  a  rule,  are  very  practical  men. 
They  have  the  artistic  temperament  which  is 
not  fond  of  economy,  but  they  are  brought 
face  to  face  in  their  daily  work  with  the  most 
practical  conditions,  and  learn  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  dollars  and  cents.  If  they 
are  given  to  understand  that  the  structure  on 
which  they  are  engaged  is  one  in  which 
economies  of  every  sort  must  be  carefully  con¬ 
sulted,  they  are  disposed  to  cooperate  in  any 
such  effort.  As  we  have  said,  the  trouble 
more  often  than  not  is  that  their  patrons  en¬ 
courage  little  elegances  and  superfiuities,  all 
of  which  are  very  interesting,  but  involve  ex¬ 
pense.  The  main  thing  is  to  get  at  a  perfectly 
frank  understanding  of  what  is  wanted  and 
how  much  money  is  available  to  attain  this 
object,  and  then  go  ahead  and  study  out  each 
detail  in  the  light  of  such  an  understanding. 
If  this  were  done,  there  would  be  very  little 
complaint  about  unexpected  charges. 

SOME  PRACTICAL  QCESTIONS. 

The  following  typical  letter  toucht5S  quite  in 
detail  upon  matters  that  interest  all  contem¬ 
plating  the  erection  of  churches,  and  we  take 
occasion  to  lay  it,  with  a  reply,  before  our 
readers : 

To  THE  Editor  or  The  EvANaBUBT 

Our  little  church  is  about  to  build  itself 
a  home.  I  notice  in  The  Evangelist  that 
you  will  give  helpful  suggestions  to  those 
who  are  building  churches.  I  have  a  little 
church  of  between  76  and  100  members  in  a 
small  town  of  400.  with  a  fine  country  sur¬ 
rounding  it;  Sunday-school  of  125,  and  almost 
all  stay  to  church.  We  have  a  lot  of  one  acre 
on  a  comer,  and  the  church  will  front  the 
east.  We  want  to  afford  room  in  the  main 
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The  old  saying 

that  “goods  well  bought  are  half  sold”  is  . 
true  of  Pure  White  Lead,  Dealers  cannot 
afford  to  sell,  or  painters  to  use,  unknown 
or  inferior  brands  (see  list  genuine  brands). 
Reputation  is  capital,  and  can  only  be  ac¬ 
quired  by  selling  or  using  the  best  materials. 
Responsible  dealers  sell,  and  practical  paint¬ 
ers  everywhere  use  these  brands. 

Any  desired  shade  of  color  may  be  easily  produced  by  using 
National  Lead  Co.*s  Pure  White  Lead  tinting  colors,  Sample  card  ol 
colon  and  pamphlet  is  sent  free. 

NATIONAL  LEAD  CO., 

I  Broadway,  New  York. 


building  for  225.  We  are  thinking  of  the 
main  room  about  48  by  36  or  38,  with  pulpit 
in  the  west  side  and  with  room  25  by  30  direct¬ 
ly  opposite  the  -pulpit  for  a  Sunday-school 
room, “and  that  can  be  opened  into  the  main 
building  when  we  have  an  overflow  congrega¬ 
tion.  My  plan  was  to  have  the  choir  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  pulpit,  but  the  architect 
vigorously  opposes  that,  and  wants  to  make 
the  pulpit  large  and  have  the  choir  in  that. 
He  says  you  cannot  make  a  church  look  well 
and  have  the  choir  on  one  side  of  the  pulpit. 
What  should  be  the  proportion  of  length, 
width,  and  height  to  have  it  right  for  speak¬ 
ing  and  hearing?  We  are  expecting' to  have  a 
room  under  the  main  building,  seven  and  one- 
half  feet  high,  and  beat  the  whole  with  a  fur¬ 
nace.  What  is  the  best?  What  is  the  best 
metbod  of  ventillation?  Best  method  of  sep¬ 
arating  and  uniting  the  two  rooms?  Of 
lighting?  Best  method  of  seating  and  seats? 
Any  suggestions  that  will  help  us  will  be 
thankfully  received. 

Replying  to  these  questions  briefly,  we  would 
say  that  The  Evangelist  of  June  14,  1894,  con¬ 
sidered  several  of  the  problems  of  church  con¬ 
struction  which  are  now  raised.  Movable 
partitions  are  made  to  slide  horizontally  or  roll 
into  a  box  overhead.  As  to  acoustics,  it  may 
be  said,  generally,  that  the  dimensions  of  the 
ordinary  shaped  room  ahould  approximate  to 
the  ratios  of  three,  five,  and  seven,  as  to 
height,  depth,  and  length  respectively.  As 
applied  to  the  present  church  this  would  sug¬ 
gest  a  room  about  85  to  49  feet,  with  a  ceiling 
of  about  15  to  20  feet. 

The  choir  is  frequently  placed  at  one  side  of 
the  pulpit.  This  arrangement,  when  properly 
studied  by  a  competent  architect,  is  very 
effective.  The  choir  space  can  occupy  one 
side  of  the  pulpit,  and  the  other  be  occupied 
by  a  small  retiring  room  for  the  use  of  the 
pastor. . 

The  article  on  heating  churches  in  The 
Evangelist  of  January  lOth  will  give  many 
hints  as  to  the  best  methods  of  accomplishing 
this  object.  For  lighting,  electricity  is  now 
preferred,  gas  is  next  in  convenience;  avoid  a 
huge  pendant  chandelier. 

The  practice  of  uniting  the  main  auditorium 
with  the  Sunday-school  room  is  most  excellent 
and  is  coming  into  general  use.  The  “Akron 
plan,”  as  it  is  soaietimes  called,  has  many 
admirable  features  which  we  will  touch  on 
more  fully  hereafter.  At  present  we  will  only 
say  that  by  this  plan  of  grouping  the  various 
rooms  of  the  “institutional”  church  around  a 
central  pulpit  there  is  a  wonderful  economy 
of  space  and  effort. 


ST.  PACfS  MYSTERY. 

As  the  daily  watchers  for  the  Lord’s  return, 
it  is  our  dear  hope  that  we  may  be 
in  the  company  of  those  who  shall  not  see 
death.  This  was  the  aspiration  of  Paul,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  these  words:  “Not  for  that  we 
would  be  unclothed,  but  clothed  upon,  that 
mortality  might  be  swallowed  up  of  life.”  He 
speaks  not  here  of  resurrection,  but  of  trans¬ 
figuration  ;  not  of  death  swallowed  up  in  vic¬ 
tory,  but  of  the  swifter  and  more  immediate 
transition  of  mortality  swallowed  up  of  life. 
With  the  secret  wherewith  he  comforted  others 
--“Behold  I  show  you  a  mystery ;  we  shall 
not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed” — 
he  now  comforts  himself,  while  groaning  and 
burdened  in  this  tabernacle.  It  is  the  most 
thrilling  thought  for  those  who  are  in  bondage 
through  fear  of  death,  that,  instead  of  being 
unclothqd  by  the  ghastly  hands  of  death,  they 
may  be  clothed  upon  by  the  transfiguring 
touch  of  life :  that,  instead  of  the  winding- 
sheet  of  the  grave,  there  may  be  the  immedi¬ 
ate  enswathement  of  the  garments  of  glory. 
But  to  whichever  company  we  may  belong, 
the  Fbout  of  triumph  will  be  ours:  “O  Death, 
where  is  thy  sting?  O  Grave,  where  is  thy 
victory.”— A.  J.  Gordon,  D.D. 
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acting  most  acceptably  as  teacher  and  inter¬ 
preter.  Several  other  natives  are  invaluable 
in  this  latter  capacity— Willie  Wells  at  Sitka 
and  Frederick  Moore  at  Juneau. 

Mr.  Warne  of  Cbiloat  states  that  his  former 
native  helper  persisted  in  misinterpreting  bis 
preaching  to  the  people. 

Miss  Willard  thus  writes  of  a  pupil:  ‘*Your 
hearts  will  bleed  when  I  tell  you  of  my  little 
Kittie,  about  twelve  years  old,  who  has  been 
forced  to  marry  a  man  many  years  older  than 
herself.  The  child’s  face  bears  marks  of 
many  cruel  blows.  An  ugly  gash  across  one 
brow  tells  a  woeful  tale  of  a  child-wife’s  piti¬ 
ful  helplessness  and  a  husband’s  brutal  power. 
Poor  little  Kittie  comes  to  school  as  often  as 
she  can,  which  must  be  some  relief  to  her.  Her 
sister,  three  or  four  years  older,  is  married  to 
an  old  Indian  doctor,  who  was  convicted  of 
manslaughter  a  few  weeks  ago  and  sentenced 
to  a  term  of  three  years  at  San  Quentin, 
Cal.  Carrie  seems  light- hearted  and  happy 
since  her  husband’s  arrest  and  imprisonment. 
This  custom  of  child-marriage  is  not  carried 
to  the  same  extent  that  it  is  India,  although 
it  is  attended  with  the  same  sufferings  and 
sad  results.  But  the  custom  is  gradually 
dying  out.  On  the  darkness  that  has  envel 
oped  this  people  has  dawned  the  Day  Star.  ” 

The  annual  service  for  humiliation  and 
prayer  followed  on  Thursday,  led  by  Mrs. 
Roberts.  It  was  an  earnest,  humble,  impor¬ 
tunate  gathering,  besieging  the  throne  of 
grace  for  personal  teaching  and  for  the  up 
lifting  of  our  submerged  exceptional  popula 
tions.  H.  E.  B. 
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Second  Floor. 

This  week  we  shall  place  on  sale,  at 
prices  very  much  under  value,  the  lol> 
lowing : 

One  large  lot  ot  Cotton  Dresies  tor 
Ladies,  Misses  and  Children,  at  $3.00 
each. 

One  lot  ot  Eiderdown  Dressing  Sacquea 
$1.50  each. 

One  lot  Inlants’  Long  and  Short  Dress¬ 
es',  05  cents  each. 

One  lot  ot  All-Wool  Wrappers,  $3.50 
each. 

One  lot  ot  Cambric  Night  Dresses, 
$1.00  each. 

One  lotot  Lawn  Wrappers,  $1.00  each. 

The  quantity  in  most  ot  these  linos  is 
limited. 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MI8SI0NS.-ALASKA. 

Our  “Northernmost  Possession,”  beautiful 
Alaska,  is  a  fascinating  study  for  Home  Mis¬ 
sionary  Workers,  and  many  gathered  for  the 
monthly  meeting  in  Lenox  Hall  who  were 
disappointed  to  learn  that  an  attack  of  illness 
in  Washington  prevented  the  Pev.  Sheldon 
Jackson  from  being  present. 

Mrs.  Weston  was  the  presiding  officer,  who 
opened  the  meeting  and  welcomed  to  the  plat¬ 
form  Miss  Beekman  of  Las  Vegas,  now  re¬ 
covered  from  prolonged  illness. 

A  request  for  prayer  was  read  from  the 
Synod  of  Iowa, ‘that  “men,  women  and  pocket 
books  may  be  won  for  Christ.  ” 

Mrs.  Granger  of  Las  Cruces,  New  Mexico, 
requests  prayer  that  strength  and  health 
may  not  fail,  as  the  harvest  is  almost  ready 
for  the  reaping.  The  well-prepared  Alaskan 
programme  was  then  taken  up,  of  which  we 
give  but  a  brief  outline. 

It  was  strange  that  when  the  Empress  Cath¬ 
arine  of  Russia  sent  priests  to  her  possession, 
Alaska,  she  also  sent  convicts  to  cultivate 
the  soil,  whose  influence  left  the  natives 
greatly  demoralized  when  this  country  came 
into  the  possession  of  the  United  States  in 
1867. 

Through  the  earnest  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Shel¬ 
don  Jackson,  the  first  of  the  nine  Presbyterian 
missions  in  Alaska  was  established  at  Fort 
Wrangel  in  1877.  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland,  upon 
five  days’  notice  accepted  this  post,  where  she 
was  willing  to  remain  alone— the  only  white 
woman  in  the  country,  where  there  were  few 
white  people.  She  heroically  served  Christ 
here  as  minister,  teacher,  magistrate,  nurse 
and  undertaker. 

Gradually  the  force  was  strengthened  and 
some  of  the  best  fruits  of  the  work  were  the 
result  of  this  mission.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Thwing 
are  now  laboring  bere  successfully.  During 
the  four  years  of  his  service  the  membership 
of  the  church  has  doubled. 

The  well-known  Sitka  School  is  the  largest 
plant,  having  its  homes,  hospitals,  industrial 
building,  museum,  eight  cottages  for  native 
Christians,  and  church  of  488  members,  built 
mostly  by  the  mission  boys.  The  Chilcat 
tribe  at  Haines  numbers  998.  It  was  through 
the  patient  self  sacrifice  of  the  Rev.  Eugene  and 
Mrs.  Willard  that  work  was  commenced  here. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Warne,  Miss  Willard  and  Miss 
Sheets  now  occupy  this  field,  iss  Willard 


JOHN  KNOX  VI.  MARY  STUART. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  delightful  entertain¬ 
ment  to  be  given  in  the  Brooklyn  Academy  of 
Music,  March  19th  and  20th.  It  is  arranged 
by  Mrs.  H.  E.  Monroe  of  1,783  Vine  Street, 
Philadelphia,  who  tells  the  story  of  these  stir¬ 
ring  times  with  the  aid  of  eighty-five  fine  stere- 
opticon  views.  The  lecture  is  preceded  by  a 
picturesque  church  processional,  known  as 
the  “Rallying  of  the  clans”  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  Queen  Mary,  in  which  150  persons, 
wearing  the  badges  of  the  different  clans  of 
Scotland  and  led  by  bagpipers,  take  part. 
Later  in  the  evening  a  second  scene  is  pre¬ 
sented,  representing  the  interview  between 
Queen  Mary  and  John  Knox,  and  there  are 
other  tableaus  which  depict  the  times.  Mrs. 
Monroe’s  lectures  are  giving  the  greatest  satis¬ 
faction  and  are  arousing  very  unusual  interest 
all  over  the  country.  It  is  a  real  treat  and  a 
valuable  educational  privilege  to  attend  one 
of  them. 
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It's  Cruel 


for  them  not  to  give  you  Pearline  for  your  washing. 
Your  folks  can’t  know  much  about  it.  My !  They 

could  save  their  money,  and  all  your  hard  work 

besides.  I’m  thankful  the  lady  I  live 

with  is  just  the  other  way.  She 

^  knows  what  Pearline  will  do,  and 

^  she  wants  it.  She’d  never  let  me 

_  .?et  things 

clean  with  soap — and  she 

— wouldn’t  stand  it  to  have  her 
//)  clothes  all  worn  out  with  rub- 
y  either.” 

/  I'n.H  That’s  the  truth.  The  lack  of 

\  ^  U\  Pearline  comes  just  as  hard  on 

r  i  the  mistress’  clothes  as  it  does  on  the 

'^r  laundress’  back.  ^ 


IT’S  HARD  TO  DO  WITHOUT  contrived 

CEO.  8.  PARKER  FOUNTAIN  PEN 


the  Information  you  want  and 
f  JaacTllle*  Wla» 


Your  dealer  is  likely  to  have  them,  If  he  hasn*t,  write 
our  handsome  Illustrated  catalogue  free.  PARI 
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ErUtrtA  at  the  Pnet-offlee  at  JV>tr  York  as  second-class 
mad  matter. 


PR  ESB 1 TERIES. 

The  Presbytery  of  Syracuse  will  meet  in  the  First 
Watd  Church,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  April  8th  at  7.30  P.M. 

A.  H.  Fahnestock,  S  C. 

The.  Presbytery  of  Cairo  stands  adjourned  to  meet  in 
Sumner,  Ill.,  Apr.  9th.  at  7.80  P.M.  H.  C.  Swan,  S.C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Arizona  will  meet  at  the  Indian 
Training  Schoul  Building,  Tucson,  with  Rev.  Howard 
Bellman.  Supt.,  on  Friday,  April  5th.  at  7.30  P.M.  Rev. 
J.  G.  Pritchard  to  preach.  1.  T.  Whittmork,  S.C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Cayuga  will  hold  its  stated  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  enuren  at  Cato,  beginning  Monday  evening 
Apr.  8th,  at  7.30  o’clock.  Sessional  records  and  statistical 
reports  are  to  lie  presented,  and  Presbyterial  assessmen's 
paid.  Narratives  to  be  sent  to  Rev.  W.  C.  Brass.  King’s 
Ferry,  N.  Y  ,  before  Mar.  29th. 

Edward  P.  Sprague,  S.C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Southern  Dakota  will  meet  in 
Gotland,  S.  D.,  Apr.  9th.  at  7  30  P.M.  The  following  dav. 
Wednesday.  Anr.  lOtb,  at  the  'ame  place,  the  Woman’s 
Presbyterial  lliseiouary  Society  will  bold  Its  annual 
mee'ing,  commencing  at  9  A.M.  T.  B.  Bouohton,  s.C. 

Neosho  Presbytery  will  meet  in  Giratd,  Kan.,  on  Tues¬ 
day,  Apr.  2d,  at  7  30  P.M.  L.  I.  Drake.  S.C. 

Cimarron  Presbytery  convenes  I"  stated  spring  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Presbi  ter’an  Church  ot  Kingfisher.  Okla  .  on 
TMesday,  April  0th.  at  7.30  P.  M.  Ladies’  Presbyterial  So¬ 
ciety  at  the  same  time  and  place.  E.  Hamilton,  S.C. 

The  Spring  Meeting  of  Kendall  Presbytery  will  be 
held  at  Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  Friday.  April  19.  at  2  P.M 
Sessional  records  will  he  called  for.  Geo.  Lamb.  S.  C. 

The  Presbytery  of  Chicago  will  ho  d  its  annual  meet¬ 
ing  at  River  Forest,  April  1.  at  loao  a.m. 

J.  Frothinoham,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Newark  in  the  First  Church  Newark 

N.  .1..  April  8,  at  10  a.  m.  Julius  S.  Wolpf,  Stated  Clerk 

Presbytery  of  Rochester  in  the  Third  Church  of 

Rochester,  April  8,  at  7:30.  P.M.  Levi  Parsons,  Stated 
Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Utica  at  Clinton.  April  8.  at  7:30  p.m. 

Dana  W.  Bigelow,  Stated  Clerk 
Carlisle  at  Waj-nesb-iro,  Pa..  April  9th, 
at  3:15  P.M.  Wm.  a.  West,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  St.  Paulin  the  Central  Church  St.  Paul. 
April  9,  at  1030  a.m.  J.  C.  Robinson,  Stated  Clerk. 

L^ing  Presbytery  at  Jackson.  April  9.  at  730  p.m. 

records,  stitti8tic%l  rcoorts  &iid  ft*‘**6ssiucDts 
will  be  called  for.  The  Ladies’  Presbyterial  Missionary 
Society  will  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place. 

.P.  Quick,  Stated  Clerk 

Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo  at  AU^gon,  Micb.,  April 9, 
at  7:30  p.m.,  and  W.  M.  8.  on  Wednesday,  at  9  A.M. 

F.  Z.  Rossiter.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Mnncle  at  Hartford  City,  Ind.,  April  9, 
at  7:30  p.m.  Charles  Little.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Newton  will  meet  In  thechnrch  at 
Hackettstown,  N.  J..  Tuesday,  April  9, 1895.  at  10:30  a.m. 

E.  Clarke CUNE.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Oklahoma  will  meet  at  Newkirk, 

O.  T.,  April  9.  at  7:30  p.m.  R.  C.  Townsend.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyt-ry  of  Peoria  in  Calvary  Church.  Peoria,  111., 

April  9,  7:80  p.m.  I.  A.  Coknblison,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Erie  in  Park  Church.  Erie,  April  9.  at 
730  P.M.  R.  8.  VanCleve,  Stated  Cl-rk. 

Presbytery  of  Schuyler  at  Mt.  Sterlimi.  Ill.,  April  9, 
at  730  P.M.  John  G.  Rankin,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Portland  In  Calvary  Presbyterian 
Church,  Portland.  Ore.,  April  9.  at  7:30  p.m.  The  opening 
sermon  will  ba  delivered  by  the  Rev.  W.  O.  Forbes. 

J.  Y.  Milligan,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Sprlogfleld  in  the  First  Church,  Spring- 
field,  til..  April  9.  at.  7:30  p.m.  The  Women’s  Home  and 
Foreign  Mis-ionary  Societies  will  meet  at  the  s«me  place 
and  date.  Thomas  D.  looan.  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lima  in  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Van 
WertjOhio.  April  9.  at  7:30  p.m.  Oiiening  sermonriiy  the 


Woman’s  Misfionary  Societies,  and  of  Yonng  Peonies’ 
Societies  at  the  ssme  time  and  place.  Sessional  Records 
should  be  brought  for  review,  and  annual  assessment 
should  be  paid  on  or  before  that  date.  J.  A.  Gordon, 
Stated  Clerk.  _ 

The  Nineteenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
Missionary  Society  of  Northnmberland  Presbytery  will 
be  held  in  the  Presbyierian  Church  of  Newberry,  Pa.. 
March  20th  and  2lst.  The  opening  session  will  be  rn 
Wednesday,  at  2  30  P.M.;  the  closing  session  wi'l  be  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  2lst.  Mrs  Wellington  White  and 
Mr.  Speer,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Board,  vrill  be 
present  at  this  meeting.  Rec.  Sec 
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The  Public  Meeting  of  the  Local  Union  for  the  month 
of  Marc'  ,  will  be  held  at  the  Fourth-avenue  Presbyterian 
Chnrch  (John  R.  Davies.  D.D..  pastor),  on  the  northwest 
comer  of  fourth  Avenue  and  SSd  Street,  on  this  (Thurs- 
diy )  evening.  March  14th  at  7.45  o’clock.  . 

The  subject  of  the  meeting  will  be  the  Methods  of  w^rk 
and  Ways  ol  Reaching  Men  as  practiced  by  the  Brother¬ 
hood  of  ,St.  Andrew  and  the  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and 
Philip,  and  the  addresses  will  be  delivered  by  Mr.  ’  Duff 
G.  Mavnard.  President  Local  Assembly  Brothwbo^  of 
St.  Andrew,  and  by  Rsv.  Alfr-d  E.  Myers,  President 
Local  Union  Brotherhood  of  Andrew  and  Philip. 

These  addrc'ses  will  be  followed  by  short  Informal 
talks  giving  plans,  methods  and  >  bapter  news. 

Mrs.  Anna  M.  Burch,  soprano,  of  the  Marble  Collegiate 
Church,  and  Mr.  William  Glasgow  Greene,  baritone,  of 
Jersey  City,  will  render  solos.  The  Brotherhood  Quar¬ 
tette  of  the  Thirteenth-street  Presbyterian  Church  will 
also  sing. 

Ladies  are  invited.  This  is  the  first  meeting  of  the 
I.ocal  Union  in  over  a  year  that  has  been  open  to  them, 
so  it  is  hoped  that  every  member  of  the  Brotherhood  will 
extend  this  invitation  and  make  this  the  largest  Broth¬ 
erhood  of  Andrewand  Philip  meeting  held  in  New  York. 

Pastors  kindly  give  a  pulpit  uotipe. 

_  ;  Edgar  M.  Folsom,  Secretary. 

The  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  Women’s  Executive 
Committee  of  Home  Missions  will  be  held  in  Lenox  Hall. 
No.  M  Fifth  Avenue.  Tuesday,  March  19th,  at  10.30  A.  M. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society  of  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  be 
held  at  Lenox  Hill.  53  Fifth  avenue,  on  Thursday,  March 
14th.  at  3  p.m  Reports  will  be  received  from  all  the 
auxiliaries,  and  Mrs.  SbaufiSer  will  make  an  addre.ss. 

Books  Wanted, 

A  struggling  mission  school  In  California  needs  about 
three  dozen  song  books.  Will  some  church  replacing  old 
books  with  new  ones,  supply  this  school  from  their  old 
books?  Address  Intormatlon  Bureau,  The  Evangelist. 

Portrait  of  the  Late  Dr.  Taylor. 

Such  great  interest  was  aroused  by  the  admirable  wr- 
tralt  of  the  late  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Taylor  which  we  puDlitdied 
In  our  issue  of  February  2l8t  that  our  supply  of  that 
number  is  exhausted.  We  have  therefore  had  a  number 
of  impressions  taken  on  fine  proof  paper  which  will  be 
furnished  on  application  or  by  mail  for  ten  cents  each. 


Kirkwood— At  Fairfax,  Mo.,  Feb.  15. 180.5,  Rev.  James 
Kirkwoiid.  aged  sixty-seven  years.  He  was  ever  an  ear¬ 
nest  and  faithlul  pastor  and  much  beloved  by  ibe  church¬ 
es  he  served. 


WOODIiAWN  CEMETERY. 
'IITOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward,  Harlem  Rail- 
W  road  OflSce.  Na  20  East  23d  street. 


Travelling  companion  or’InvalU  Nurse.— a 
lady  o  middle  age,  thorough  rulturc,  and  much  foi- 
eign  travel,  executive  ability,  would  like  to  take  cliarge 
of  young  or  invalid  ladies  to  whom  a  sea  voyage  and 
change  of  climate  has  been  recommended.  Hignrst  ref¬ 
erences  given  and  requ  red.  Addre-s ’’J.”  care  ot  Tbe 
Evangelist.  IP’4^  1^ 


AL  -VDY.  a  capable  woman  with  exceptional  references 
as  to  abilitv  and  experience,  wishes  a  situation  as 
Goven  ess  or  Companion.  Would  travel  or  take  charge 
of  a  motherless  cbild.  Address,  A.  M.  E.,  care  The 
Evangelist. 


The  Porcelain  Plate  Dentistry  business  of  the  late  Dr. 

Wm.  E.  Dunn  is  for  sale  at  a  bargain.  An  excellent 
opportunity  for  the  right  man.  Address  Dentist,  331 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

"Brown’s  Browohial  Troches”  are  unrivalled  for 
relieving  Couglis.  Hoarseness  and  all  Throat  Troubles. 
Sold  only  in  iMXrs. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  HOMEnBEAUTIFUL 

bv  placing  a  cabinet  of  ”  Passmores  Selected  Parlor 
Shells”  in  your  library,  sitting-room,  parlor  or  office. 

These  sheila  are  all  selected,  and  the  finest  in  the  world. 
Among  them  Is  the  Mother  of  Pearl,  the  Orange  Cyprea 
the  Ten’i-shella,  etc.  Thousands  of  the  most  refined  per¬ 
sona  in  the  world  have  some  of  tliese  sheila  in  th*-ir  homes 
and  many  have  told  me  that  the  lunger  thev  gaze  at  their 
beau'ifnl  changing  colors  the  more  they  learn  to  love 
them. 

If  Tca  do  QOt  wish  a  cabinet,  we  put  them  up  in  sets  of 
twelve,  fifteen  and  twriitv  different  varieties,  packed 
securely,  so  that  they  can  ^  shipped  to  different  part^ 
of  the  world,  with  perfect  safety. 

Send  for  price  list,  or  call  and  examine  at 

goom  73  Decker  ,  Bunding,  33  Union 
quare.  New  York  City. 


March  14,  1896. 


A  TOBACCO  HEART 

Thousands  of  Americans  Can't  Get  Life  Insurance,^ 
Because  Tobacco  Has  Destroyed  the  Heart  Ac¬ 
tion  and  Wrecked  the  Nervous  System — No-To- 
Bac  Works  Many  Miracles. 

Delanson,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  81.— Engineer  O.  N. 
Bates  stepped  off  Engine  No.  47  with  a  long 
oiler  in  one  hand  and  a  bunch  of  blue  waste  in 
the  other.  Not  a  bystander  there  could  help 
remarking  his  youthful,  healthy  look,  and  ac¬ 
tive,  vigorous  movements,  and  contrasting  his 
appearance  with  his  condition  of  two  months 
ago. 

“Say,  Colonel,  how  well  you  look! 

“Yes,  I  am  well;  better  than  I  have  been  for 
years.  ” 

“What  have  you  been  doing?” 

“Oh.  not  much;  No  to-bac  cured  me  of  the 
tobacco  habit  and  braced  me  mentallv  and 
physically.  In  fact,  made  me  a  new  man  in 
more  ways  than  one.  I  had  no' appetite: 
couldn’t  sleep:  now  I  sleep  like  a  baby,  and 
eat  three  times  a  day  with  a  relish,  for  the 
first  time  in  years.  My  heart  action  is  regular 
and  no  longer  a  bar  to  increased  life  insurance. 
You  know  throttle  pulling  requires  a  pretty 
steady  nerve,  and  my  neryes  are  O.  K.  now. 
One  box  and  a  quarter  of  No  to  bac  cured  me 
completely  in  ten  days,  after  using  tobacco 
forty  years.  No  to-bac  is  sold  by  all  drug¬ 
gists.  I  see  the  ‘King  No-to-hac’  on  nearly 
every  druggist’s  counter,  and  made  by  the 
Sterling  Remedy  Co.,  of  New  York  and 
Chicago.  You  ought  to  get  one  of  their  little 
books  called  ‘Don’t  Tobacco  Sfiit  and  Smoke 
Your  Life  Away,'  and  post  yourself.  They 
send  them  free  to  any  one  that  writes.  It 
cost  me  $1.00  to  get  cured,  and  I  spent  three 
or  four  dollars  a  week  for  tobacco.  If  I  had 
failed  to  get  cured  I  would  have  gotten  my 
money  back,  as  the  makers  guarantee  three 
boxes  to  cure  any  case.  I  have  recommended 
the  use  of  No-to  bac  to  many  of  the  boys  on 
the  line,  and  every  one  of  them  who  got  the 
genuine  article,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  been 
cured.  Look  out,  don’t  let  some  of  the  imi¬ 
tations  be  palmed  off  on  you  for  No  To- Bac,  ” 
The  cab  bell  rang,  Mie  engineer  climbed  up 
quickly  on  the  footboard,  stuck  his  head  out 
of  the  cab  window,  pulled  the  throttle  half  an 
inch,  and  the  big  train  rolled  away. 


DEMPSEY  &  CARROLL 


CORRECT  STTIES 

WEDDING  INVITflTIDNS 

AND 

RNNDUNeEMENTS 

HIGH  ORADC  STATIONCRT 
IMPORTED  NOVELTIES 
LEATHER  OOODS 

UNION  SQUARE 

Se  EAST  14th  street  NEW  YORK 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


Dr,  Hasbrouck 

makes  a  specialtv  of  the  use 
of  G 18  for  the  painless  extrac- 
tion  of  teeth.  Has  Riven  to 
over  70.(XK)  people  witbont  ac¬ 
cident,. 

HARVARD  BUILDING, 

7*9  SIXTH  AVKNUE, 
Cor.  42d  Street. 


I  GreatAmericam 

Company 


LADIES  !  ! 


Mardi  Gras  Festival,  at  New  Orleans. 
Reduced  Kates  to  the  Mardi  Gas  Festival,  at  New 
Orleans,  will  be  in  effect  via  the  Nickel  Plate  Road. 
’Tickets  will  be  on  sale  Feb.  25th  and  26th.  Inquire 
of  nearest  railroad  ticket  agent,  or,  address  F.  J. 
Moore,  General  Agent,  No.  23  Exchange  St.,  Buffalo 
New  York. 


Ridge’s  Food  vlelds  the  highest  possible  percentaiie 
of  nmri'ion 'orthn  very  lea«t  exertion  of  the  digestive 
powi  r.  WooLRiCH  &  Co  ,  Palmer.  Mass. 


Do  you  like  a  cup  of  G  lud  Tea?  Ic  so 
send  this  “Ad”  and  15c.  in  stamps  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  Wh.  sample  Best 
Tea  Imported.  Any  kind  yon  may  se¬ 
lect.  Good  Incomes,  Bin  premiums, 
etc..  Teas.  Coffees,  Baking  Powder  and 
Spices,  beud  tor  terms.  (Evsn.) 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN  TEA  r-Q  , 

I’.  O.  Boi  289  31  and  83  Vesev  St..  New  York. 


TlHYEKTION 

f0»»"5S“is)T|f0HEP0UYgJftJ^. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHlTNAM&SONi 

vInventors  AND  Sole  Mants.  *r  PHILADELPHIA. 


XUM 
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hotels. 


THE  ST.  DENIS, 

Broadway  a'nd  Eleventh  Street, 

Opposite  Grace  Church,  NEW  YORK. 

EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

“There  la  an  atmospuere  of  home  comfort  and  hospita¬ 
ble  treatment  at  the  St.  Denis  which  is  rarely  met  with 
n  a  public  house,  and  which  insensiblr  draws  you  there 
as  oftei  as  vou  turn  vour  face  toward  New  York." 


WALTER’S 


SANITARIUM 

Walter’s  Park,  Wernersville,  Pa. 

Real  Country” 

in  the  Mountains  of  Southern  Pennsylvania:  4  hours  from 
New  Yoik:  2  hours  from  Phtladelphla.  Por  Air.  Water. 
Hcenerr,  and  beauty  of  location  it  stands  unrivalled. 
Circulars  ires. 


HOTEL 

Every  modern  improvement  known  to  science.  Periecf 
cuisine  and  service.  Most  uniform  climate  in  United 
States,  send  for  b<>ok  and  rates. 


THE  IRVINGTON,  AtUntlc  city,  N.  J. 

On  the  Beach,  Elevator,  steam  heat,  filtered  water, 
son  parlor,  billiard  and  music  roows 

CHAMBERS  &  HOOPES. 


HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS. 

As  Others  Saw  Him. 

A  Retrospect.  A.D.  54.  16mo,  S1.25. 

A  i>ook  of  remarkable  interest,  written  to  show  how 
the  Jews,  of  different  classes,  especially  the  rulinK  class, 
es.  were  impressed  by  the  words  and  works  of  Jesus.  It 
purports  to  be  written  at  Alexandria,  about  twenty-five 
years  after  the  Crucifixion,  by  a  Scribe  who  was  In  Jem- 
ssiem  daring  the  nubile  life  of  Jesus,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  Council  which  delivered  him  to  death.  TTieunIque 
interest  of  the  subject,  the  perfectly  reverent  spirit  of 
the  w  iter,  and  the  literary  charm,  lend  to  the  book  a 
profound  interest. 

Out  of  the  East. 

Reveries  and  Studies  in  New  Japan.  By  Lafcadio 
Heakn.  Attractively  prints,  with  artistic 
binding.  16mo,  SI. 25. 

Mr.  Hearn's  fascinsting  "Glimpses  of  Unfamiliar 
Japan"  has  had  a  remarkable  success,  both  in  this  coun¬ 
try  and  in  Great  Britain,  and  is  already  in  the  third  edi¬ 
tion.  The  two  qualities  which  most  impress  its  reao.rs 
are  its  ample  amt  exact  information  and  the  wonderful 
charm  of  its  style.  These  qualities  characterize  in  equal 
degree  this  new  book  by  Mr.  Hearn. 

Latin  Poetry. 

By  R.  Y.  Tyrrell,  Professor  of  the  University  of 
Dublin.  Crown  8vo,  gilt  top,  SI. 50. 

This  is  the  third  volume  in  the  series  to  which  belong 
Mr.  Sted man's  “Nature  and  Elements  of  Poetry,”  and 
Professor  Jebb’s  "Classical  Greek  Poetry.”  It  treats  ad¬ 
mirably  the  various  kinds  of  Latin  poetry  and  the  most 
characteristic  Laiin  poets. 

Stories  of  the  Foot-Hills. 

By  Margaret  C.  Graham.  16mo,  S1.25. 

stories  of  Southern  California,  which  have  grown  out  ■ 
of  Mrs.  Graham’s  unique  surroundings  and  caretul  ob¬ 
servation.  and  which  possess  much  variety,  vigor,  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  strong  portrayal  of  character. 

A  Satchel  Guide 

For  the  Vacation  Tourist  in  Europe.  Edition  for 
1895,  carefully  revised.  A  compact  Itinerary  of 
the  British  Isles,  Belgium  and  Holland,  Germany 
and  the  Rhine,  Switzerland,  France,  Austria,  and 
Italy.  With  Majts,  Plans,  Money  Tables,  and 
whatever  information  tourists  need.  $1.50  net. 

“A  miracle  of  coneiseness,  cleaineesand  accuracy." 

Sold  by  aU  Boohseilers.  Sent,  postpaid,  ty 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.,  Boston. 

11  East  17th  Street,  New  York. 


THE  CHALFONTE, 

Right  on  the  beach.  Full  ocean  vieu\ 

Sea  water  baths  in  bouse.  Also  illustrated  booklet  free. 

E.  BOBBRT8’  SONS. 


AMERICANS  !N  PARIS 

Will  find  a  comfortable  home  at  moderate  prices,  in  ex¬ 
cellent  location,  by  addressing  M’llb  Ykrdin,  100  Ave¬ 
nue  Victor  Hugo,  Paris,  France. 

American  references. 


GOING  ABROAD? 


VACATION  f  1 1  D  A  D  ET 

PARTIES  TO  b  W  R  W  ~  Ei 

AH  Traveling  Expenses  Included, 


A  Series  of  Select  Vacation  Parties  to 
Europe  during  the  season. 

Programmes  free  on  application.  Ocean 
and  Independent  RaiIro;d  tickets  every¬ 
where. 


Fares  from 

$185. 


THOMAS  COOK  A  SON. 

261  and  1225  Broadway,  New  York. 


THE  SWANNANOA,  Asheville,  N.C. 

Central,  Strictly  Good.  Medium-priced  Hotel. 

U.  R.  RAWLS,  Owner  and  Mana^rer. 


Svnucl. 

WINTER  TOURS. 

MEXICO  CITY  IN  FIVE  DAYS 


ROUND  the  world 

(Illustrated  Program  Post  Free). 

GAZE’S  ESCORTED  PARTY 

42  EUBOFEAH  TOUB  FBOGEAMS  BEADY, 

$  I  75  TO  $2050. 

CHOICE  Bert'is  ALL  Steamsidp  Lines. 
TRAVEL  TICKETS  EVEKYWHEKE. 

Enquire  about  EUROPE  Full  details. 

HENRY  GAZE  St,  SONS,  Ltd.,  118  Broadway,  New  York. 
201  Washington  St..  Bo>ton.  204  S.  Clark  St.,  Chicago. 

1%  8.  Fifth  St..  Philadelphia. 


The  Mexican  International  Railroad  has  just 
established  a  new  Sleeping-Car  Service,  run¬ 
ning  an  elegant  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Car 
from  San  Antonio  through  to  the  City  of  Mex 
ico,  daily,  connecting  with  all  Eastern  roads 
at  San  Antonio.  All  agents  of  the  Sunset 
Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  sell 
through  tickets  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  or  side 
trip  tickets  (to  passengers  holding  California 
excursion  tickets. )  Also  tickets  to  all  points 
in  Texas,  New  and  Old  Mexico,  Aiizona. 
Japan,  China  and  Australia.  Don’t  forget 
the  “Sunset  Limited”  new  fast  Dining  Car 
Train  to  California,  four  days  from  New  York. 
For  free  illustrated  pamphlets  and  time  tables 
apply  at  843  Broadway  or  No.  1  Battery  place 
(Washington  Building),  New  York. 


Mrs.  M.  a.  Oosley.  of  786  Putnam  ave.. 
CrU*  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  will  personally,  conduct 

her  eighth  select  party  through  Europe  this  coming 
summer,  sailing  from  New  Yora  July  6.  Everything 
strictly  first  class.  For  liimraries  and  particnlars  ad¬ 
dress  as  above. 


GRAND  TOUR  to  EUROPE. 

Forty-three  Days,  sasO;  all  expenses. 
Visiting  Eaaland.  France,  Switzerland,  Germany.  The 
Rhine.  Belgium,  Holland.  Other  tonrs.  including  Italy: 
also  Fall  Tour  to  Holy  Land.  Send  for  itineraries. 
Edwin  Junes.  462  Putnam  Avenue,  Brooklyn.  N.  V. 


Reduced  Bates  Authorized  on  the  Nickel  Plate  Boad 
to  the  West  and  South  West,  March  5th  and  April  2, 
account  Home  Seekers’  Excursion.  Ask  your  near¬ 
est  railroad  ticket  agent  for  detailed  information,  or, 
address  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent,  No.  23  Exchange 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


EUROPE 


THE  EVANGELIST’S  PBESBTTF.BIAN  PILGBIMAGE  AND  CHEBCH  MUSIC  TOUBS, 
St  irtlng  by  specially  chartered  American  Line  Steamer  “Berlin”  (6,000  tons), 
June  26  1895.  under  the  personal  tourist  management  of  F.  C.  Clark. 

VACATION  TBIP  TO  EUBOPE.  per  “Cl  I'Y  OF  ROME,”  June  29, 1895.  or¬ 
ganized  and  accompanied  by  Dr,  and  Mrs.  W.  A.  Croflut.  46  days  only,  $250,  or 
52  days.  $820.  Select  Private  Party  to  Enrope,  Jul-  8. 18'’6.  per  new  American 
line  S.S.  PARIS,  $300,  stopping  at  best  hotels,  and  eveiwthirg  the  veiw  test. 
BEST  TICKETING  FACtLlTIES  to  England,  Ireland.  Scotland,  Central 
Enrope,  Orient,  and  all  parts  of  the  world  Ocean  tickets  by  all  lines.  Send  for  Tourist  Gazette. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  TOURIST  AGENT,  I  I  I  Broad  ay.  New  York. 

Official  Ticket  Agent  for  Pennsylvania  Rallroi^,  Erie,  and  oth  unk  Lines. 


FOR  EASTER. 
BISHOP  PHILLIPS  BROOKS’ 

PERFECT  FREEDOM. 

The  Beanty  of  a  Life  ot  Serrloe. 

Thought  and  Action. 

The  Duty  of  the  Christian  Business  Man. 

Tm.*  Liberty. 

The  Christ  in  whom  Christians  Believe. 

Thankf  giving  Sermon. 

New  Year's  Sermon. 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

With  an  Etched  portrait  by  W.  H.  W.  Bicknell. 

1  vol.,  16mo.,  cloth  gilt  top,  $1.00. 

Chas.  E.  Brown  &  Co.,  5S  State  SL,  Boston 


**The  more  one  looka  into 
The  Century's  Life  of  Napo¬ 
leon  the  greater  is  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  it  is  a  masterpiece  of 
historical  literature.” 

—The  Presbyterian  Journal. 

**  Decidedly  the  best  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  great  Frenchman 
yet  written.” 

—Minneapolis  Journal. 

Buy  the  March  Cbntur  von  any  news 
Stand.  It  contains  the  chapters  depict¬ 
ing  Bonaparte  at  the  opening  of  his 
career.  It  reveals  **a  new  Napoleon.'* 


15  BOYS 
BRIGADE 

That  wonderful  movement 
which  a  few  years  ago  started 
in  Glasgow,  has  already  won 
its  place  in  the  Christian 
Church.  It  has  solved  the 
problem 


HOW  TO  SAVE  THE  BOYS. 


A  brief  history  of  the  Brigade,  and  Instruc¬ 
tions  how  to  form  a  1  ocal  company  with  other 
valuable  Information  will  be  SENT  FREE  on  re¬ 
ceipt  of  ten  cents  in  stamps  for  postage,  etc.. 
addres.s,  HEADQUARTERS, 

UNITED  BOYS  BRIGADES  OF  AHERICA 
704  Association  B’dg.,  Chicago. 


Pansy’s  Easter  Service 

Superintendents  and  Teachers 

Should  srnd  for  a  copy  of  the  April  “Pan.y,”  now 
ready.  It  contains  a  beautiful  Easter  Service  carefully 
arranged  and  prepared  for  Christian  Eudearor,  Epworth 
Leagues,  King's  Daughters,  Mission  Bands  and  Sunday 
Seboo's.  by  Mrs.  O.  R.  Alden,  known  to  all  Sunday 
School  workers  under  the  familiar  name  of  “Pansy.*’ 
An  extra  edition  of  the  April  “Pansy”  has  been  issued 
to  meet  the  demand  created  by  this  sneclal  Easter  Ser¬ 
vice.  Copies  will  be  sent  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  10 
cents,  or  in  quantities  at  seventy-flye  cents  per  dozen. 

Address 

LOTHROP  PUBLISHING  CCHPANY, 

92  Pearl  St.  (cor.  High  5t.  ,  Boston,  Hass. 


Cheapest  Bookstore 

XSO*  T^ISJ 

The  Largest  Collection  of  New  and 
Second-Hand  Books  in  the  Universe 

At  a  Breat  ReMoi  IfoB  PalilliilieK'  PrUei 

Send  08  a  Postal  Card,  naming  any  book  you  may  dealie, 
and  we  shall  quote  price  by  return  mall. 

SPEC/JIL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  Street, 

8d  door  West  of  City  Hall  Park.  JVEIT  FORK. 


Home  Seekers’  Excursion,  via  the  Nickel  Plate  Boad 
to  points  in  the  South,  at  one  fare  for  the  round  trip, 
March  5th,  April  2nd  and  30th.  Ask  your  nearest 
railroad  ticket  agent  for  detailed  information,  or, 
address  F.  J.  Moore,  General  Agent.  No.  23  Exchange 
St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


THE  EVANGErJST. 


-  A  PBESBTTEBIAN  BEADING  C0UB8E.  - 

In  connection  with  our  Preebyterian  Pil¬ 
grimage,  we  find  much  intereat  developing  for 
hiatorical  literature  relating  to  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  in  ita  Preabyterian  aapecta,  and  a  number 
of  inquiriea  have  come  to  ua  aa  to  what  booka 
are  beat  to  read,  and  how  to  get  them.  The 
following  notea  are  intended  to  help  persona 
who  feel  interested  in  this  subject. 

It  is  to  be  assumed  that  few  people  care  to 
go  to  the  original  authorities,  such  aa  the 
writings  of  Luther,  Calvin,  Knox,  etc.,  or  to 
the  earlier  bistorians,  like  D’Aubigne,  Hetber- 
ington,  or  Wodiow.  Such  volumes  are  valua¬ 
ble  as  works  of  reference  and  for  scholars, 
but  do  not  present  the  latest  knowledge  or 
the  best  methods  of  treatment. 

Perhaps  the  best  book  for  general  reading 
on  this  subject  is  “The  Reformation,”  by  Prof. 
Oeorge  P.  Fisher  of  Yale  College,  published 
by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  and  sold  by  them 
at  $2.50,  postpaid.  Prof.  Fisher’s  volume  is  a 
most  scholarly,  and  at  the  same  time,  reada¬ 
ble,  survey  of  the  subject,  and  bids  fair  to  be 
for  this  generation  what  D’Aubigne  was  for 
an  earlier  age.  No  one  who  thinks  of  going 
on  the  Pilgrimage  could  well  do  without  look¬ 
ing  at  this  book,  and  in  most  cases,  its  pur¬ 
chase  and  careful  perusal  would  be  time  and 
money  well  spent.  Chapter  7  is  devoted  spe¬ 
cifically  to  John  Calvin  and  the  Genevan  Ref¬ 
ormation.  Then,  after  considering  the  Ref¬ 
ormation  in  France  and  in  the  Netherlands, 
Prof.  Fisher  discusses  the  Reformation  in 
England  and  Scotland,  in  which,  of  course, 
John  Knox  appears  as  the  central  figure. 
Chapter  12  is  devoted  to  the  struggle  of 
Protestantism  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
with  references  to  the  Westminster  Assembly 
and  the  episode  of  the  Presbyterian  suprem¬ 
acy  in  England. 

A  very  useful  volume,  giving  a  vivid  im¬ 
pression  of  the  times  and  labors  of  Knox,  by 
Dr.  McCrie.  can  be  had  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Publication  for  $1.25,  and  postage. 
It  is  a  masterly  presentation  of  the  subject, 
and  is  an  admirable  preparation  for  a  visit  to 
Scotland.  It  can  be  supplemented  by  “Sketch¬ 
es  of  Scottish  History,”  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
UlcCrie,  going  over  the  subject  in  a  more  pop¬ 
ular  form.  This  book,  however,  is  out  of 
print  in  this  country.  The  “Scots  Worthies,” 
by  John  Howie,  tells,  in  a  biographical  form, 
the  story  of  the  Covenanting  period,  and  is 
of  the  greatest  interest.  This  is  published  by 
Olyphant,  Anderson  and  Ferrier  of  Edin¬ 
burgh.  of  whon:  it  can  be  obtained.  Another 
very  useful  volume  is  “The  Traditions  of  the 
Covenanters,”  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Simpson. 


Health 


f OT  W 

\>\\%  ~  N 

^  th\m  \s  \Tu\\^  WTwaWe^. 


There  is  every  comfort  for 
health-impaired  people  at  the 
Alma!  every  convenience  for 
the  well,  at  the  Alma;  every 
recreation  for  the  pleasure 
seeker,  at  the  Alma.  It’s  a 
grand  place  with  a  g;rand  cli¬ 
mate,  grand  waters,  and  g^reat 
physicians — a  place  where  no 
one  ever  gets  home-sick,  A 
handsome  book  telling  you 
about  routes,  rates  and  other 
essential  points,  sent  /ree. 

The  Alma  Sanitarinm  Co,  Alma,  Mich. 


THE  RISING  SUN 
STOVE  POUSH  in 
cakes  lor  general 
blacking  of  a  stove. 

THE  SUN  PASTC 
POLISH  for  a  qmck 
after-dinner  snine, 
applied  and  pol¬ 
ished  with  a  cloth. 

Morse  Bros.,  Props.,  Canton,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A, 


^•jCss  labob^i 
the  yg§« 


A  Valuable  Book  on  Nervons  Diseases 
to  any  nddress  Oy  the 

Zt.JQ'XT'.  XI.  KOXO-XO-. 

- FORT  WITHE,  IND. - 


IT  111,  veniw  PTiiA,  rMcec  uwgrw.  smsaw* 
Win  I^ate.  SpMk  PhMM.  Book  •t  SMghlvf 

e^aloffM  pf  inno  Barfwiwafwr  loe.  for  f 
INGBR80LL  A  BEO..  <5  CwtlsMdi  SUg—i  X.  T. 


insurance. 


Silver  plate  that  wears. 


WASHINGTON 

LIFE  INS.  CO. 


NEW  YORK 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr,,  Pres. 


The  holdings  of  most  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  when  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  manufacturing  securities  have 
reached  Tlimt»ands  of  Millions, )  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  force  to  this  Official  Endorse¬ 
ment  by  the  Hon.  Superintend^t,  after  an 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  (Company,  to 
wit : 

“  It  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  tbat 
your  Company  discloses  a  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  of  affairs. 

“  Signed,  JAMtlS  F.  PIERCE, 
Superintendent. 


Trade-Mark 
on  nut  bowls. 

Company. 

For  nearly  half  a  century  our  silver 
plated  ware  has  been  known  as 
the  highest  quality  made.  If  your 
dealer  does  not  have  it  write  to  us, 
and  we  will  advise  you  where  it 
can  be  obtained. 

Meriden  Britannia  Co.,  Mtriden,  Conn. 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco. 

Sole  makers  of  the  genuine 
*‘1847”  Rogers  Bros,  spoons,  forks,  etc. 


“  New  York.  Sept.  28. 1883. 

E.  S.  FRENCH,  Sd  Y-Pres.  and  8npt.  of  Agencies. 
2 1  Cortlandt  Street,  New  York. 


Insurance  •  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  119  Broadway. 
Eighty-third  Semi-annual  Statement,  Jan’y,  1895- 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Ouh  In  Bankn,  .....  $410,496  19 
Real  E»Ute.  .....  1,666,572  17 

United  States  Stocks,  (Market  Valne)  -  1,453,875  00 

Bank,  Tmtt  Co.,  and  Railroad  Stocks  and  Bonds, 

(Market  Valne>,  ....  3,618.607  50 
State  and  Oity  Bonds,  (Market  Valne),  •  813,914  84 

Bonds  A  Mortnges,  being  first  lien  on  Boal  Estate,  519,894  34 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand,  -  •  126,100  00 

Preminms  nnoollectM  and  in  bands  of  Agents,  604.853  18 
Interest  dns  and  accrued  on  1st  Jan.,  1894,  46  524  22 


For  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  have 
maintained  their  superiority  for 

Quality  of  Metal , 

Workmanship, 

Uniformity, 

Durability. 

Sample  card,  12  PENS,  different  numbers, 
for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent  on  receipt  of 
4  CENTS  in  postage  stamps. 


LIABILITIBS. 
OashOa^tal,  -  - 

Beserve  Freidnm  Fund, 

Beserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  (daims, 
Bet  Snrplns,  ... 


$3,00b  000  06 
4,369,880  00 
720,119  76 
1,070,427  78 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO 


4BO  Broom«  ^t.;  Nev^iYork. 


DANIEL  A.  HEALD,  President. 
JOHN  H.  WASHBURN, 

ELBRIDOE  O.  SNOW« 

,  WILLIAM  L.  BIOELOW, 

.THOMAS  B.  GREENE. 
HENRY  J.  FERRIS.  I  .  ^ 

AREUNAH  M.  BURTIS.  >  t  =»< 


Ylce-Presldenta. 


XUM 


March  14.  1895. 


THE  EVANGEIJST. 


like  these,  and  we  can  beat  satisfy  curiosity  on 
the  subject  by  sending  to  any  on^who  wishes 
it,  the' sj^oial' catalogue  of  James  Thin  of 
Edinburgh,  which  covers  the  whole  subject 
very  thoroughly,  Mr.  Thin  has  perhaps  the 
largest  second-hand  book  store  in  Great 
Britain,  and  he  has  kindly  offered  to  co-oper¬ 
ate  with  The  Evangelist  in  supplying  any  one 
interefited  in  the  literature  of  Presbyterianism 
with  whatever  may  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
second-hand  books,  or  books  that  are  no 
longer  kept  in  regular  stock. 

Mr.  Andrew  Elliot,  17  Princes  Street,  Edin 
burgh,  another  of  the  leading  booksellers,  will 
be  found  m'ost  reliable  and  obliging  in  getting 
euch  books  as  have  been  mentioned. 

We  will  also  send,  if  desired,  the  publications 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England,  which 
cover  a  number  of  volumes  of  interest  to  those 
intending  to  visit  that  country. 

Those  who  would  like  a  vigorous  and  brill¬ 
iant  treatment  of  typical  scenes  in  the  Irish 
and  Scottish  Reformation,  will  find  chapters 
4  and  12  of  Macaulay’s  “History  of  England” 
two  remarkable  surveys  of  the  “Killing  Times” 
in  Scotland  and  the  siege  cf  Londonderry. 

We  need  not  say  that  a  good  general  prepa¬ 
ration  for  the  tour  may  be  secured  by  reading 
the  articles  on  “Presbyterianism,”  “John 
Knox,”  “John  Calvin,”  etc.,  in  such  a  work  as 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  It  is  also  a  good 
plan,  if  any  one  is  near  a  large  reference 
library,  to  consult  the  catalogue  and  librarian 
and  see  what  is  available  in  the  shape  of  ref¬ 
erence  books,  files  of  periodicals,  etc. 

There  will  be  a  large  reference  library 
aboard  the  ship,  and  accessible  to  the  tourists 
throughout  their  journey,  comprising  many  of 
the  best  works  on  this  subject,  some  of  them 
rare  and  very  interesting  volumes. 


Don’t  Worry  Tonnelf 

and  don't  worry  the  baby ;  avoid  both  unpleasant  con¬ 
ditions  by  Kivina  the  child  pure,  indigestible  food.  Don’t 
use  solid  preparations.  Infant  Health  is  a  valuable 
pamphlet  for  mothers.  Send  you  orders  to  the  New  York 
Condensed  Milk  Company.  New  York. 


I^inaucial. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 
or  THE 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

16  TEARS'  experience. 
Send  for  deecriptioe  pam¬ 
phlet. 
orricBS : 

146  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 
Bullitt  Bdg.,Pblla. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Spokai 


HAVE  YOU  FARMS 

Or  othar  Real  Estate  in  the  Weet 
which  you  desire  to  Sell  7 
This  Association  can  sail  them. 

The  problem  solved  ^  the  new  application 
of  an  old  principle.  Every  Investor  can 
unload  his  unprofitable  Western  Real  Estate 
under  the  new  plan,  which  is  ennal  In 
Imnortance  to  a  great  modem  invention. 


Atlas  Building  and  Loan  Association, 
Lawrence,  Kansaa 


Hftimujciat 


Money  Will 
II  Double  Itself 

w  •  in  less  than  lo  years  at 
^  W  7%’  4%  it  will  take 

W  1  i8.  Can  you  afford  to 
^  ^  lose  8  years  ? 

I  Our  pamphlet  is  free. 

The  Provident 

j  45  Milk  St., 

A  1*11SL  Boston,  Mas 


Mention  The  Evangelist. 


United  States  Trnst  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

45  A  47  WALL  STREET. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 

This  Company  is  a  lega  depository  for  moneirs  paid 
Into  Court,  and  is  anthorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  ezecntor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS, 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  days’  notice,  and  will  be  entitled  to  interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company.  . 

Ezecntors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates. 
Religious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Indivldnalr 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  BUss,  Tloe-Pres 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  Tlee-Pres. 

Henry  Jj.  Ttaomell,  Secretary. 

Louis  G.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 
TRUSTEES  i 


Samuel  Sloan. 

D.  WiLUS  James, 

John  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsen  Rhoades, 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes. 
George  Bliss, 

William  Libbet, 

John  Crosbt  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  Bayard  Cuttino, 
Charles  S.  Smith. 

John  J.  Phelps, 


FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

apteUU  attention  given  to  the  ears  Firop- 
erty  and  CoUeeHon  of  Rent*. 


No  10  East  leth  Street 


KOUNTZE  BROTHERS, 

bankers. 

120  Broadway,  -  New  York. 


.  LETTERS  lESUSD  POR 

aBNIIIAL  .  ^  TRAVBLBIIS. 

•ANKIMa  OF  AVAlkAELE  IN 

BUEINBSN  PARTN  OF 

TAANSAOTEDv  WKCUl  I  •  THNWONIsD. 


OBNailAL 

•ANKIMO 

BUEINBSO 


CORRESPONDENCE  INVITED. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  TORK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  SONS,  BALTIMORE. 

CONNBC/ED  BT  PBIVATB  WIBBS. 

Members  N.  Y  ,  PbllA,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezcb’s. 

We  buy  and  sell  all  flrst-class  Invest-  I  yivraat-m  Anf 
ment  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  All  »  Col/Uldll 
ceive  accounts  of  Banka  Bankers’  Cor- 
poratlona  lirms  and  Individuals  on  fa-  CAAlllvItlAa 
voraL'le  terms,  and  make  collection  of  OCt-iUl  IVZvO* 
drafts  drawn  abrocul  on  all  points  In  tbe  Vnltsd  States  and 
Canada,  aad  of  drafts  drawn  In  tbe  United  States  on  forslgs 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bills  of  Ezcbange  on,  aad 
^.p  make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make 
Ui  coUections  and  Issue  Commercial  and  Travellers* 


Oredlt  available  In  all  parts  of  tbe  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  ft  CO..  LONDON. 


IF  YOU  WISH  TO  BUY 

SOUTHERN  LANDS, 

Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  E.  C.  ROBERTSON  &  CO.,  Neave  Building, 
Cincinnati.  O.  Send  2Sc.  for  the  “Road  to  Wealth,” 
200  page  book. 


McUool  Sivzctavv^ 


kCHEBMBHHOBN’S  TBACHBBS’  AGENCY. 
I  Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  8. 

'  Established  1866. 

8  East  14th  Street.  New  York. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  wSS^n. 

Classioal,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address,  Chambersbnrg,  Pa. 


Wm.  Rockeveller, 
Alexander  E.  Orb, 

Brooklyn. 

William  H.  Mact,  Jr., 
Wm.  D.  Sloanb, 

Gustav  B.  S«hwab. 
Frank  Lyman.  Brooklyn, 
Geokoe  F.  Vietor, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Ajbtor. 
Jambs  Stillman. 

.Tohn  Claflin. 

Daniel  Lord. 


DHRUrunU  FbAUCMI  I  iion  of  women. 
Bnildinci  ansnrpMsed  for  c«nfort  end  hwith.  Twentj- 
fire  ecree— twelre  in  mve ;  Uke  for  rowinAend  ikaMnc. 
OUmioe)  end  senereTeoarM  of  etody ;  eleo^reperetory 
end  optionel.  x  eer  commenoee  Sept.  1|,  18M.  Apply  to 


New  York. 


2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


V  A II  A  M  Rapidly  and  Safely,  with  small  in- 

YWU  OMie  vestments  in  Wall  Street.  CaUor 
make  write  AUSTIN,  SHAW  4  CO., 

MS  Stockbrokers.  SO-SE  Broadway, 

IVI O  Iv  E  T  New  York  City.  Exchange  mem- 
members.  Highetft  refereneee. 


C.  A.  STARR, 

INVESTMENT  SECURITIES, 

Omaha,  Neb. 

The  very  best  Investments  are  First  Mortgages  carefully 
selected.  They  can  be  secnred  only  through  Individuals. 
White  fob  pamphlet.  Holders  of  loans  negotiated  by  com¬ 
panies  now  out  of  business  can  secure  reliable  service. 

TEN  YEARS’  EXPERIENCE. 

B JSFIj RUN' CBS.— A ny  Bank  or  Presbyterian  Pastor 
In  Omaba;  C.  W.  Hare.  Philadelphia;  Passumpsic  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank,  St.  Johnsbnry,  Vermont. 


Bingham  School  for  Boys,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

B^bllshed,  1793.  103d  Year  begins  Aug.  14.  1899. 
1708  MaJ.  R.  BINGHAM,  Sapt.  1880 


Nutlet.  New  Jekbet. 

The  Misses  Timlow. 

girls.  In  a  charming  suburban  village.  Quiet,  family  life. 

Address  MISS  E.  W.  TIMLOW. 


ViROiNiA,  Near  Old  Point  Comfort. 

nTflfacfrin  Hnll  Day.  Boarding  and  College 
1  lieSLUn  nail,  Preparatory  School  Loca¬ 
tion  on  salt  water.  Climate  desirable  for  delicate  girls. 
Art.  Mnsir,  Modern  Languages,  specialties.  Number 
limited.  The  Misses  Tileston. 


New  York,  Bnffalo. 

The  Chautauqua  College,  system*: 

distinct  trom  tbe  Reading  iUrcle,  offers  the  regular  College 
curricnlnm  or  special  college  and  preparatory  oouraes  to  stu¬ 
dents  at  home,  by  a  system  of  correspondence  with  profeaaors 
in  leading  ooUegw.  Address 

John  H.  Daniels.  Executive  Secretary. 


Houghton  Seminary 

For  Young  Women,  affords  best  farilities  for  scholar¬ 
ship,  culture  and  sound  moral  training  amid  pleasant- 
healthful  snironndings.  College  preparatory. 

A.  6.  BENEI^CT,  A.  M.,  Clinton,  N.  Y. 


lew  En^aiHi  Conservatory  of  Insio. 

(The  Leading  ConeerveUory  o/Amerioa.) 
Folded  by  Dr,  E.  Toar^t,  Carl  Faelten,  Director. 
Send  for  Prospectus,  givingfullinformation. 
Frank  W.  Halb.  General  Mgr..  Boston.  Maas. 


ffOn  Invested  in  Wall  Street  Stocks  often  returns  hand- 
2ZU  some  profits  within  a  month.  All  business  Is  done 
on  the  Stock  Exchange.  Fonrtta  edition  of  Ezplan- 
■  O  story  Circular  sent  ti^.  Old  and  reliable  method. 

$1000  dress  LANODON  &  CO.  York 


Watch  this  Ad.  It  May  Not  Appear  Again. 

I N  VESTM  E  NTS  il^Vrt! 


XXOISTEISa!' 

INVESTMENTS 

Throngh  Snecessfol  Broker 


rages.  City  and  Co nnty  Warrants.  For  information  and  I  A  ir  BF  O  BAD  T 1 1  M  W  A 
references,  address  E.  F.  ■URDI,  Everett,  WMhlEgton.  I  lwlAKK9  I  UlwK8a 


BY  PUBOBJLSmO  PBrVII.EOB8  OB  OPTIOWS  SIOVXD 
BY  MBMBZBS  OF  THX  NXW  YORK  STOCK  XXCHAKOX 
And  having  them  intelligentlT  operated  by  me. 

I  Semi  tor  Proepectus  to  BARNARD,  Banker, 

Out  of  towntntetneeeeiAicited.  60-63  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 

STOCKS  AND  BONDS  Bought,  Bold  and  Carried 
on  Maraln.  “Telephone  Number  aSOOCortlandt.” 


XUM 


A  FLOWER  GARDEN  FOR  25cts. 

To  prove  by  reculti  the  superior  quality  of  our  Seeds  we  will  mail  ten  full-sized 
packets  of  Flower  Seeds  forssc.  These  packets  contain  hundreds  of  choice  varieties, 
and  with  the  simple  culture  a  child  of  ten  years  can  give,  will  produce  a  brilliant 
display  of  beautiful  Flowers  all  Summer  and  Autumn.  Also  ten  full-sized  packets 
of  choice  Vegetable  Seeds,  selected  especially  for  boys,  for  ssc.  All  are  fully  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  grand  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  150  large  pages,  with  a  host  of  valuable 
novelties  and  all  the  good  old  varieties  of  Fruits,  Flowers  and  Vegetables,  and  full 
instructions  given  for  culture.  Sent  FREE  to  all  who  order  either  collection.  To 
those  who  send  'RN  CENTS  and  name  this  paper,  we  mail  a  bulb  of  the  lovely 
Variegated-leaved  Tuberose,  three  Gladiolus,  and  the  Catalogue. 

ISO  ACRES  OF  NURSERY.  43d  YEAR.  35,000  FT.  GREENHOUSES. 
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ROSES,  PLANTS, 


AND  SEEDS 


Oar  GRAND  ■BT  of  13  Elesaat  sSrer^bloomius:  ROSBS  for  only 
SOctS-  by  mail,  post-paid,  safe  arrlral  and  satisfaction  Kaaranteed. 


It  is  waste  of  good  things 
to  use  “  pearl  glass”  or  “pearl 
top,”  unless  you  get  the  right 
shape  and  size  for  your  lamp. 
See  the  “Index  to  Chimneys” 
— free. 

Write  Geo  A  Macbeth  Co, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa,  maker  of 
tough  glass. 


fruitfulness  can  be  restored.  Many  hesitate  to 
undertake  the  work  on  account  of  the  expense 
involved,  but  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been 
too  much  delay  already  ;  we  are  really  forced 
to  meet  an  emergency  and  to  do  something  at 
once.  As  to  the  advisability  of  cultivating 
and  pruning  there  is  no  question.  A  thorough 
cleaning  up  will  completely  change  the  aspect 
of  our  fruit  farms  and  homes,  and  many  places 
can  be  made  valuable  which  otherwise  are 
worthless.  A  grower  at  Carleton,  Orleans 
county,  stated  recently  at  a  farm  institute 
that  he  had  thinned  out  his  orchard  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  600,  and  sprayed  the  remaining  600 
three  times  with  ^rdeaux  mixture.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  he  marketed  2,400  barrels  of  fine  apples 
at  an  average  price  of  $2. 13  per  barrel. 


Agricultural  Department, 


A  GREAT  MEDICINE. 


OLD  ORCHARDS. 


There  is  hardly  a  farm  in  all  New  England 
upon  which  there  is  not  left  the  remnant  of  an 
orchard  that  has  passed  its  day  of  usefulness. 
In  many  cases  the  trees  have  been  allowed  to 
drift  into  premature  decay  from  sheer  neglect. 
Referring  to  this  condition  of  things,  in  his 
recent  address  before  the  Western  New  York 


Horticultural  Society  at  Rochester,  Mr.  Barry, 
of  Ellwanger  and  Barry,  had  this  to  say.  and 
his  suggestions  aie  worthy  of  careful  consid¬ 
eration  : 


Cod-liver  Oil  is  useful 
beyond  any  praise  it  has 
ever  won,  and  yet  few  are 
willing  or  can  take  it  in 
its  natural  state.  Scott’s 
Emulsion  of  Cod-liver  Oil 
is  not  offensive;  it  is  al¬ 
most  palatable. 

Children  like  it.  It  is 
Cod-liver  Oil  made  more 
effectual,  and  combined 
with  the  Hypophosphites 
its  strengthening  and 
flesh- forming  powers  are 
largely  increased. 

Don't  be  perruaded  to  accept  a  substitute  / 
Scott  ii  Bowne,  N,  Y.  All  Druggists.  50c.  and  $1. 


During  the  past  summer  I  have  had  occasion 
to  visit  several  localities  in  Western  New  York, 
and  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  with  the 
number  of  old,  worn  out  apple  orchards,  which 
are  an  eyesore  wherever  found,  and  which 
should  be  cut  down  and  used  for  fire  wood. 
It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  so  many  dead 
and  dying  trees  have  been  allowed  to  stand 
after  having  outlived  their  usefulness.  The 
beauty  of  any  farm  is  marred  and  its  value 
depreciated  by  these  old  trees.  I  ask  the 
members  of  this  society  to  give  aid  in  remedy¬ 
ing  this  condition  of  things.  The  public  good 
and  local  pride  demand  this.  Again,  the 
number  of  orchards  of  medium  age  which  are 
partially  or  totally  neglected  is  very  large. 
These  orchards  should  be  taken  care  of  or  de¬ 
stroyed.  Few  of  us  realize  how  much  valua¬ 
ble  land  is  unproductive  owing  to  its  condi¬ 
tion.  In  most  cases,  by  plowing  the  sod  and 
fertilizing  and  pruning,  vigor,  health  and 


These  roses  are  flne  healthy  plants  and  will  bloom  all  this  Sommer  in  pots  or  planted  out.  We 
(oermatee  Uieea  to  be  by  fkr  the  best  SO  eta.  yoa  ever  loeeate*  la  roaea,  os  follows: 

Raby  CM4.  beautiful  shades  of  Copper  and  Gold.  Daetaeaa  Or  Brobaat, 
Sesh  color,  the  old  favorite.  MadoBae  de  Wattevllle.  the  famous  Tulip  Rose. 
Saowriahe.  pure  White,  always  in  bloom.  Heteer,  rich  velvety  Crimson,  none 
better  La  Fraaee.  Silvery  Peach  and  Kose,  a  beauty.  Saaset.  Tawny  shade 
nf  vellnw  verv  rich  Isabella baraat.  deep  rich  Yellow.  Prlaeeaa  Sacaa.  richest.  Scarlet,  very 
uriKui.  iiarw  V.aii  Crcsmy  V.'hltc  and  Yellow.  CIraee  Darllaa,  Satiny  Pink,  elegant 

Hoaara  Defkeaae,  Yellow,  flushed  Pink,  cbarmiug.  Marie  aaillot,  pure  White,  tinted  Lemon. 

'S’o'U.  Octn.  foxr  50  Oez^ts. 

Set  34—18  Evei^blooming  Roses  all  different  .  80  e.lSett!— M  Iiarcre  Flowered  Pansy  Plants,  ,  .  80  e. 
•*  »— 18  Fragrant  Carnation  Pinks.  12  kinds.  80  e.1  ••  43—15  Coleus,  will  make  a  bright  bed,  .  .  80  e. 

“  3K-|*  Lovely  Flowering  Begonias, all  soru  .80  e.  ..  44—15  Double  and  SingleFnchsias.all  colorsSOe. 
*  3<— IS  Geraninme,  all  colors  and  kinds,  .  80  e.f 


Hardy  Shrubs,  6  soru.  .  . 
Chiysanthemums.  .  8©  e.  irinwsr  Se«H.  no  two  alike .  . 


5D—  4  Choice  D^orative  Palmt.  try  them,  A#e.| 
40—  ft  Dwarf  French  Cannae,  ftkinfle,  .  ftfte. 

'  4l~lS  Sweet  Scented  Double  Tube  Roeee,  ft#  e« 


40— SO  F^te  Flower  Seede,  no  two  alike .  .  ftO  €• 

47—  SO  Pkt*i  elegant  fiweet  Pene.all  differentftO  r. 

48— 18  Pk  t't  Choico  T eaetable  Soede  18  eorts  60  e« 


You  mav  select  half  of  any  two  acts  for  60  cents,  or  3  complete  aete  for  II  any  6  sets  for  $2-00.  the 
entire  liaete  for  »6.00;  or  half  of  each  set  for  12.60  Get  your  neighbor  to  dob  with  you.  Our  caul^e 
free  OBDKB  TO- DAT,  We  will  hold  the  planu  and  ship  them  any  time  you  may  deeire.  Address, 

THE  GREAT  WESTERN  PLANT  GO.*  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO. 


URPEE’S 


FARNI  ANNUAL  fi>r  1895 

**  The  Leading  American  Seed  Catalogue.*’ 

A  handsome  book  of  174  pages,  with  many  new  featarea  for  iSgs 
—hundreds  of  Ulustrations,  pictures  painted  from  nature- it  tells 


—hundreds  of  illustrations,  pictures  painted  ffom  nature— it  tells 

I  all  about  the  BEST  SEEDS  that  Trow*  Including  rare  novelties  that  cannot  be  bad  elsewhere.  Any 
eeed  planter  Is  welcome  to  a  copy  FREE.  Send  your  addreu  to-day  on  a  po$tal  card, 

W.  ATLEE  BURPEE  A  CO.,  Seed  Growers,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


RUNNING  VINES. 


A  well  pruned  grape-vine  is  a  thing  of 
beauty,  and  is  likely  to  be  a  joy  all  summer. 
Not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  knows  how  to 


do  the  work  scientifically  and  for  best  results. 
“Meehan’s  Monthly”  rightly  says:  “That  prun¬ 
ing  is  a  great  art,  seldom  mastered  by  even 
good  gardeners,  may  readily  be  noted  by  the 
condition  of  grape  vines  in  most  places.  All 
the  lower  portions  of  the  main  shoots  are  com¬ 
paratively  naked,  and  the  few  stronger 
branches  grow  fiom  the  upper  portion  of  the 
vine,  but  a  well-pruned  vine  will  be  covered 
with  stro^  branches  from  the  base  to  the 
summit.  'This  is  really  the  leading  object  in 
grape-vine  pruning,  but  not  one  in  a  hundred 
knows  how  to  bring  it  about.  It  is  wholly 
accomplished  by  summer  pruning.  The  upper 
branches  are  usually  the  strongest,  and  if  left 
to  run  they  will  draw  the  nourishment  from 
all  the  rest.  The  well-instiaicted  grape  pruner 
watches  his  vines  during  the  season  of  growth, 
and  whenever  any  one  branch  is  inclined  to 
grow  stronger  than  its  neighbor,  it  is  either 
pinched  back,  in  order  to  check  its  ambition, 
or  else  broken  off  entirely.  The  social  prob¬ 
lem  of  the  “rich  becoming  richer  and  the  poor 
poorer”  applies  here.  We  check  the  strong 
branch,  and  the  weaker  is  strengthened 
thereby. 


PASTURES. 

In  a  recent  address  before  the  Maine  Board 
of  Agriculture,  ex-Governor  Hoard,  referring 
to  the  many  pastures  where  cows  have  to  de¬ 
vote  their  entire  time  to  hunting  for  a  stom¬ 
ach-full  of  grass,  said  among  other  things: 

You  cannot  fertilize  them  with  manure,  be¬ 
cause  that  disgusts  the  cow.  Consequently 
what  is  known  as  grass  dressing,  prepared  by 
fertilizer  companies,  is  a  good  thing.  In 
these  pastures  you  have  failed  to  renew  the 
value  taken  from  them  by  grazing.  You  have 
kept  them  from  seeding.  They  need  reseed¬ 
ing.  They  need  also  to  be  broken  under, 
plowed,  and  harrowed.  The  ordinary  slant- 
ing-tootbed  harrow  is  a  good  thing  to  use. 

In  as  early  spring  as  you  can  possibly  get  on 
to  it,  go  over  this  pasture  with  a  slanting- 
tooth  harrow  and  give  it  a  good  mixture,  as 
much  as  possible  a  mixture  of  June  grass  and 
white  clover.  It  is  an  excellent  comoination. 
If  you  choose,  a  little  red  clover.  Then  fol- 


It  is  built  of  OAK.miSHCO  ANTIQUI  finish,  with  beautifully  grained  three-ply  VENEERa^.^ 
■ACM.  The  seat,  head  and  foot  rests  are  upholstered  with  silk  plush.  The  Laundry  and 

TblLET  Sovs,  BORAXIHe”AND^DJESKA"TOILET  ARTICLES, IF  BOUGHT  AT  RETAIL  WOULD 

We  WIU  SEND  box  and  CHAIR  ON  THIRTY  DAYS^  TRIAL)  IF  SATISFACTORY,  YOU  CAN  REMIT  flO.OO  . 
ff  NOT,  HOLD  GOODS  SUBJECT  TO  OUR  ORDER. 

8st  Eoangtilst  October  26  and  Hovember  16  ^gUFliAUkld’ 
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low  with  your  dresBing,  and  if  you  can,  give 
it  a  dressing  of  land  plaster,  which  is  a  good 
thing. 

I  would  suggest  in  the  future  handling  of 
that  pasture  that  you  divide  it.  Cattle  tread 
down  at  least  three  or  four  times  as  much  as 
they  crop.  Say,  take  a  pasture  of  forty  acres 
and  divide  it  into  three  parts.  Put  the  cows 
into  this  third  this  week,  the  next  third  the 
next  week,  and  the  last  third  the  next  week, 
and  right  back  again,  and  you  will  find  a 
^  large  improvement  in  the  croppage  and  also  in 
the  character  of  the  butter  and  cream,  an  im¬ 
provement  in  its  flavor.  I  find  by  experiment 
that  a  cow  will  eat  of  a  two  and  a  half  inch 
croppage  about  eighty  pounds  a  day— the  ordi¬ 
nary  thousand-pound  cow. 


FARM  AND  GARDEN. 

Darkening  the  rooms  where  nests  are  placed 
tends  to  prevent  the  fowls  from  eating  their 
eggs. 

Great  numbers  of  Canadian  horses  have  late¬ 
ly  been  landed  on  the  Clyde,  and  will  be 
spread  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
Scotland. 

Bran  will  not  be  apt  to  dry  a  cow  under  any 
circumstances,  and  thus  it  is  a  safer  food  than 
meal  for  such  cows  that  are  apt  to  fatten 
when  well  fed. 

The  average  size  of  holdings  of  cultivated 


MV  ft' 

M  NONE  SUCH 
MmINCE  MEAT^/^l^ 
HKSBELL-SOCLE  CO-^rrscM^V. 


W.  L.  Douglas 

CUAF  ISTHEBCST. 

fIT  FOR  AKINft. 

cordovan; 

FRENCH  AENAMCUXO  CALF, 

Fine  Cau &KANeARoa 

^3.VP0LICE,3  SOLES. 
«  ^$2.  WORKINSMemV 

AM  ‘EXTRA  riNE*  ’*• 

boys'SchoolShoei 

mjmALiy  -ladies* 

BROCKTOMiMaSS. 
Over  One  Million  People  wear  the 

W.  L.  Douglas  $3  &  $4  Shoes 

All  our  shoes  are  equally  satisfactory 

They  give  the  best  value  for  the  money. 
They  equal  custom  Shoes  in  style  and  fit. 
Thslr  wearing  qualities  are  unsurpassed. 
The  prices  are  uniform,— stamped  on  sole. 
tht>m  $1  to  93  saved  over  other  makes. 

If  your  dsalcr  cannot  supply  you  we  can. 


WHAT  A  WOMAN  CAN  DO! 

I  want  my  lady  friends  to  know  of  the  new 
field  now  open  for  them.  In  the  past  6 
months  we  have  made  a  profit  of  I907.02  after 
paying  all  expenses.  All  our  sales  have  been 
made  at  home,  not  having  canvassed  any. 
My  official  duties  calling  me  away  most  of 
the  time,  I  left  the  Dish  Washer  business  in 
my  wife’s  control  with  the  above  results. 
The  business  is  rapidly  increasing,  and  will 
continue  to  grow  until  every  family  has  a 
Climax  Dish  Washer.  Not  a  day  passes  but 
what  we  sell  one  or  two,  and  some  days  fif¬ 
teen  or  twenty  Dish  Washers.  It’s  easy  sell¬ 
ing  what  everybody  wants  to  buy.  You  can 
wash  and  dry  the  diahes  perfectly  in  two 
minutes.  For  full  particulars,  address  theCli- 
max  Mfg.  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Get  a  sample 
washer  and  you  can’t  help  but  make  money. 
They  only  cost  $5.  You  may  just  as  well  be 
making  K  a  day  as  to  be  doing  nothing. 


u 
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Freckles,  Blotches, 
Ringworm,  Eczema, 
Scald  Head,  Tetter, 
and  all  other  skin 
disorders  positively 
cored  with 

HEISKELL’S  OINTMENT. 

would  have  soft, 
smooto  and  healthy  akin,  free  from  all 
imperfections,  use  constantly 

HEISKSLL’S  soap. 

Send  Stomp  for  Free  Sampta^ 

JOHNSTON,  HOLLOWAI  A  CO.,  Phii.a. 


- fifteen  minutes 

^ ^Ji ^  “Picked-up*’  Codfish,  Fish 

Balls  or  Fish  Cream  can  be 
»*  ■  H  _»  prepared  and  made  ready  for 

^  n  f  (2  the  table  by  using  Beardsley's 

^  Shredded  Codfish.  The 

"XN  least  possible  time  and 

v/CfCh.*  JIaSbA  trouble  is  caused  in  the 

preparation,  and  the  cost  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  No  odor,  no  boil¬ 
ing,  no  soaking,  no  previous  preparation  needed. 

Prepared  and  Guaranteed  by  J.  W.  BEARDSLEY’S  SONS,  New  York, 

MAKias  or  Thi  CILIIRATID  acme  SLICED  SMOKED  SEEr. 


land,  excluding  mountain  and  heath  land  in 
Great  Britain  is  63  acres ;  in  England  it  is  66, 
in  Scotland  61,  and  in  Wales  47. 

The  object  of  pruning  is  to  get  a  tree  that 
will  be  able  to  carry  an  ordinarv  crop  of  fruit 
without  bending  over  and  breaking,  or  bend¬ 
ing  down  and  staying  in  the  way  of  future 
cultivation. 

Leaves  may  be  placed  in  the  cow  yard, 
where  they  will  rot  and  become  mixed  up 
with  other  manures,  which  will  greatly  im¬ 
prove  their  value  when  all  is  placed  upon  the 
land  to  be  cultivated. 

Hot  beds  for  early  plants  may  be  prepared, 
and  the  manure  put  in  later.  Save  fresh  horse 
manure  that  is  free  from  litter,  keeping  it  in 
a  cool  place  so  that  it  will  not  begin  to  heat 
until  wanted  for  use. 

Frost  bells  are  tolled  in  some  districts  of 
France  when  frost  is  threatened.  Immediately 
the  inhabitants  place  quantities  of  tar  between 
the  rows  of  vines.  The  t.ir  is  lighted,  and 
volumes  of  dense  smoke  arise,  thus  protecting 
the  vines. 

An  English  floral  journal  says  that  ivy  and 
the  oleander  can  be  raised  from  cuttings 
started  in  water.  The  cuttings  should  be  kept 
in  the  dark  for  two  or  three  days,  and  the 
water  should  not  be  changed.  The  gases  in 
the  stagnant  water  are  necessary  to  the  plant. 
Soft- wooded  plants  will  root  easily  ia  sand 
and  water.  If  the  cuttings  are  exposed  to  the 
light  at  first  they  wither. 


METAL  SHOES  OR  NATURAL  SHOES  ? 

Those  who  have  travelled  about  the  world 
get  over  the  absurd  boast  that  we  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  learn.  W.  R.  H,,  of  Stamford,  says  in 
the  Country  Gentleman :  In  my  wanderings  to 
and  fro,  I  have  resided  for  six  months  among 
the  Spanish  race  in  one  of  the  West  India 
Islands.  There  I  found  the  descendants  of 
the  Andalusian  horse  brought  to  this  contin¬ 
ent  by  navigators  of  the  time  of  Columbus. 
They  have  degenerated  in  size,  hut  not  in 
beauty  or  spirit.  One  thing  I  observed  is  that 
the  male  is  not  disfigured,  either  by  cutting 
ofif  his  tail,  or  multilating  him,  in  any  way. 
As  he  came  from  his  mother  he  remains ;  an 
Entero.  But  what  I  started  to  say,  is  that  I 
never  saw  a  horse  in  a  Spanish  country  shod. 

God  has  given  to  every  animal  all  that  is 
necessary  to  his  comfort  or  subsistence.  The 
hoof  is  provided  with  a  shoe,  it  being  a  hard 
crust  about  the  rim  of  the  hoof,  which  for  all 
ordinary  purposes  of  agriculture  is  sufficient. 
Still  it  is  the  prevailing  custom  of  farmers  to 
shoe  their  horses.  They  may  be  too  poor  to 
shoe  their  children  during  summer,  but  they 
keep  their  horses  shod.  If  you  ask  why  he 
does  it,  he  will  answer  that  it  always  has  been 
done,  and  therefore  it  requires  no  argument. 

We  seldom  see  oxen  shod,  and  yet  unusual 
surroundings,  like  the  hard  winter  labor  in 
lumber  countries,  require  it.  There  may  be  a 
week  in  the  year  when  a  horse  cannot  be  used 
without  artificial  shoes.  Very  few  men  in 
winter  travel  put  creepers  under  their  feet.  It 
may  be  inconvenient  for  a  week  in  winter  to 
be  without  a  sharp  shod  horse  ;  but  is  it  not 
better  to  submit  to  this  than  to  cot  away  this 
natural  crust,  and  pay  thereafter  six  or  eight 
dollars  a  year  for  an  artificial  shoe?  Let  me 
advise  any  farmer  who  has  a  young  horse  to 
be  broken  in  to  try  him  without  metal  shoes. 


A  SURE  CURE  FOR  CATARRH 


mi  rminui 


2Bc.  A  Bottle.  Immediate  Relief  Guaranteed.  Six¬ 
ty  years  on  the  market.  Continued  Increased  demand 
\  dreaguts  sell  it. 


ARE  YOU  DEAF?^^ 

DON’T  YOU  WANT  TO  HEAR? 

'*’^*helpyoulfyoudo.  Itis 
1  lie  arereut  icientiBo  iuTention 

whicli  will  restore  the  beariotr  of  anyone  not  born  deaf. 
When  In  the  ear  it  Is  Invisible,  aod  does  not  cause  the 
slightest  discomfort.  It  ir  to  the  ear  what  glasses  are  to 
tlie  eye,  an  ear  spectacle.  loclose  stamp  for  particulars. 
Can  be  tested,  free  of  charse  at. 

THE  AU^PHONE*W.’S  OFFICES, 

716  Metropolitan  Building,  Madison  Square,  New  York, 

or  607  Masonic  Temple,  Chicago. 


Quina-Laroche 

nXHCH  NATIONAL 
FKIZS  Of 

16,600  Francs 


THE  GREAT 

French  Tonic 


Your  drugffist  miut  haTe 
it — if  not,  tend  name  nod 
address  to 

EaTOUGEftAlkCO. 
36~2B  H.WlUlAin  St. 
jfew  York. 


asthma  curI 

UIRa  M  I  W  from  the  wonderful  African 
aUlwI^fcS  M  Kola  Plant,  Congo  Blver. 
West  Africa,  Is  NATUBB’S  SUhE  CXBB  Ibr 
batfcnan.  Endorsed  by  European  physldaus 
as  a  positive  Constitutional  Cure.  7.000  rare.  In 
90  d^s.  It  Never  Fntla.  Cures  Guaranteed. 
Ne  Pay  Vatu  CareB.  Large  Trial  Case  sent 
FBBE,!^  mall,  prepaid,  to  any  sufferer.  Address 
KOLA  UliPOaTlild  06„  litl  BroiAw.r,  Ksw  Tork. 


IODIDE  OF 
ISON. 


ALSO  nr  STBUP. 


PILLS 


Speciallv  recommended  by  the  medical  celeb¬ 
rities  of  the  World  for  Hcrofula.  (Tumors,  King’s 
Evil),  and  the  early  stages  of  Consumption,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weakness,  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  and  for 
stimulating  and  regulating  its  Mriodlc  coarse. 

JVirme  penutne  unless  signed  “  BLANCARD.” 

E.  PocoKBA  &  Co.,  N.  T.,  and  all  Druggists. 


FREE  CURE. 

Kidney 


AXiKAWIB  Is  a  Positive  Cure  for  Kidney  dt  Vrinuy 
DlMasee,  Rheumatism,  etc.  It  Is  from  the  new  Poly¬ 
nesian  ahrub,  XATA-XAVA  (botanical  name;  Piper 
JtetAutticum)  described  in  Nein  For*  W^ld,  Feb.  8, 
1898,  and  Medical  OoMette,  of  Dec^  1892.  Endorsed  by 
the  Hospitals  and  Physicians  of  Europe  ss  a  sure  Spe¬ 
cific  Cure  for  Kidney  and  Bladder  Diseases,  Kbeuma- 1 
tism,  Diabetes.  Bright’s  Disease,  Brick-Dust  deposits, 


tism,  Diabetes.  Bright’s  Disease,  Brick-Dust  deposits, 
URINARY  DIICIlUATIttll  Liver  Disease,  Female  Complaints,  pain  In  back,  etc.  1 
DISBASEfi  lull  nneUmA  I  lOMs  ax<|  atlHeoDoUar,  a  BotUe.  Descriptive  Book  senttrMi 
kii  Wo  know  that  AK.KAWIB  ia  a  Positive  Cure  for  these  diseases,  and  to  prove  to  you  its 
wSndeSiI  Yffecti,  Sntf^ihTiSke  of  Introduction,  we  will  ““J,!""  VfrtaTo’oJITvM  ' 

I  use  bv  mall,  prepaid.  FBBB.  If  yon  are  a  Sufferer.  DIs  i 

'  SotLlng.  Addr^.  tS;  CHVBWKIDMB Y  CVBB  CB..4M  Feartk  Avwmmsv  K«w  Ywrli.  < 


XUM 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

The  Presbttkrt  of  New  York  met  in  the  lec¬ 
ture  room  of  the  First  Church  on  Monday  afternoon 
last.  The  Rev.  William  C.  Roberts,  D.D.,  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Presbytery  of  Ohica^.  It  was  re¬ 
solved  to  inaugurate  a  work  amoi^  the  Hungarians 
in  this  city  by  establishing  preaching  services  if  suffi¬ 
cient  funds  can  be  raised.  The  overture  from  the 
General  Assembly  with  regard  to  an  additional 
chapter  in  the  Book  of  Discipline  was  answered  in 
the  affirmative.  ITie  overture  from  the  Presbytery 
of  Cincinnati  with  regard  to  the  decrease  of  the  \ 
assessments  was  taken  up,  and  no  action  was  taken. 

The  Rev.  James  Chamoers,  D.D.,  pastor  of  Calva¬ 
ry  Presbyterian  Church,  presented  a  preamble  and 
resolution  which  was  intended  to  answer  certain  : 
statements  in  the  public  press  purporting  to  come 
from  the  Rev.  Charles  H.  Parkhurst,  D.D.,  criticis¬ 
ing  the  action  of  the  Presbytery.  After  long  and 
heated  discussion  the  resolution  was  laid  on  the 
table  by  a  vote  of  57  to  96.  A  committee  consisting 
of  Dr.  D.  G.  \^lie.  Dr.  C.  S.  Robinson,  Dr.  R.  F. 
Sample,  with  Elder  Warner  Van  Norden  and  Col. 
Ketchum,  was  appointed  to  investigate  and  report 
to  the  Piesbyteiy  as  speedily  as  possible  the  present 
relations  to  the  Presbytery,  condition,  needs  and  w- 
portunities  of  the  Church  of  the  Sea  and  l^and.  We 
refer  to  this  matter  more  fully  elsewhere.  There 
was  a  large  number  of  ministers  and  elders  present. 

New  York  City. — The  hearts  of  the  pastor  and 
people  of  the  Thirteenth-street  Presbyterian  Church 
were  gladdened  on  Sabbath  las^  March  lOtb,  by  the 
reception,  at  the  morning  service,  of  43  new  mem¬ 
bers.  The  entire  service  was  a  most  solemn  and  in¬ 
teresting  one.  The  body  of  the  large  auditorium 
was  crowded  to  overflowing.  The  communion  ad¬ 
dress  or  sermon  was  from  the  text  ‘“Jesus  only,” 
and  was  noticeable  for  its  i-ivid  presentation  of  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  Dr.  Buchanan  is  remark¬ 
able  for  the  great  directness  of  bis  pulpit  work,  and 
although  he  speaks  without  the  semblance  of  a  note, 
his  preaching  is  full  of  careful  thought,  and  it  is 
well  nigh  impossible  to  resist  the  clear  and  con¬ 
vincing  power  of  his  logic.  That  which  most  im¬ 
presses  one  in  hearing  him  is  feeling  that  be  is  bur¬ 
dened  with  the  responsibility  of  a  message  which 
has  been  committed  to  him,  and  which  he  lovingly 
and  earnestly  desires  to  deliver  to  all.  The  remark¬ 
able  success  which  has  attended  upon  his  ministry 
in  this  old  historic  church  is  not  difficult  of  expla¬ 
nation  to  those  who  have  heard  him,  and  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  any  one  to  sit  through  one  of  his  ser¬ 
mons  without  instinctively  feeling  the  individual 
directness  of  every  statement  and  appeal.  We  un- 
derstwd  that  the  church  was  never  in  better  flnan- 
cial  condition,  every  dollar  of  debt  having  been 
cleared  off  during  his  incumbency,  and  most  all  of 
the  pews  in  the  church  being  at  the  present  time 
rentra.  A  large  amount  of  aggressive  work  is  being 
carried  forward,  and  every  one  seems  to  have  caught 
the  spirit  of  enthusiastic  devotion  to  the  cause  of 
Christ  which  marks  in  so  unusual  a  manner  this 
devoted  pastor.  C.  A.  Bronson. 

Albany. — The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Elcob,  present  sup¬ 
ply  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  preached, 
March  S,  a  sermon  on  the  atonement  in  which  he 
strongly  dissented  from  the  mediaeval  views  of  sub- 
stitiiuon,  imputation,  and  legal  satisfaction,  and 
said  the  whole  truth  of  the  doctrine  was  to  be  found 
in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal  son — the  fathei^love 
seeking  the  erring  child  and  satisfled  when  sin  is 
forsaken. 

The  Rev.  Wm.  M.  Brundage,  pastor  of  Trinity 
M.  E.  Church,  announced  the  same  day  that  his 
ministry  there  and  in  the  Methodist  Church  would 
terminate  the  next  Sunday.  There  is  a  movement 
on  foot  to  establish  a  liberal  church  without  a  creed 
in  Albany,  and  it  is  possible  that  Dr.  Brundage 
may  become  its  pastor.  Public  meetings  are  to  m 
held  March  21,  22  to  consider  the  question  of  organ¬ 
ising  such  a  church,  to  be  in  affiliation  with  the  Na¬ 
tional  Conferences  of  the  Unitarian  churches.  The 
official  toard  of  Trinity  Church,  in  accepting  the 
resignation,  expressed  confldence  in  Dr.  Brundage’s 
integrity  and  respect  for  his  action.  W.  H.  C. 

Rochester.— The  Presbytery  of  Rochester  has 
launched  into  some  new  methods  of  procedure.  A 
distinct  order  or  schedule  of  work  is  now  published 
and  circulated  in  ail  the  churches  as  far  as  possinle. 
Messrs.  Parsons,  Hallock,  and  Conklin  are  consti¬ 
tuted  this  committee  of  publication.  The  doings 
of  the  last  six  months  are  included  in  the  pro¬ 
gramme  of  this  April  meeting.  It  sets  forth  dis¬ 
tinctly  what  will  be  expected  of  both  ministers  and 
elders  as  well  as  churches.  Thus  no  excuses  can  be 
made  for  failures  save  some  special  hindrance  of 
Providence.  These  columns  will  be  open  to  all  the 
news  and  doings  of  the  ministers,  churches,  and  the 
Presbytery  itself,  young  people’s  societies,  ladies’ 
associations,  Stmday-schools,  etc.  It  is  not  a  news¬ 
paper,  not  a  secular  magazine,  but  strictly  “Roch¬ 
ester  Presbytery  News.”  The  able  committee  I 
named  will  doubtless  execute  their  important  task  | 
with  “neatness  and  dispatch.”  < 

East  Syracuse.— The  church  here  (the  Rev.  Isaac 
Swift  pastor)  has  been  greatly  blessed  and  strength¬ 
ened  since  the  Week  of  Prayer,  when  special  meet¬ 
ings  began  to  be  held.  On  the  first  Sabbath  of 
March  forty-two  persons  were  received  into  the 
church,  all  but  three  of  them  on  profession  of  their 
faith. 

West  Chester.— The  quarterly  communion  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  this  place  occurred 
on  Sabbath,  March  3d,'  when  forty-three  persons 
were  receivM  into  membership,  88  of  them  on  pro¬ 
fession  and  6  by  letter.-  Twenty  of  these  were  from 
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the  Sabbath-school.  Under  the  present  pastor,  the 
Rev.  W.  R.  Laird,  the  church  is  in  a  most  healthy 
condition,  and  during  his  labors  of  little  over  two 
years  188  nave  been  added  to  the  church.  This  is 
the  result  of- a  quiet  work  of  grace,  with  no  excite 
ment,  such  as  sometimes  accompanies  special  ser¬ 
vices.  Much  is  due  to  the  unitv  and  cordial  coop¬ 
eration  of  pastor  and  pei^le.  The  pastor’s  earnest¬ 
ness,  loyalty  to  Christ,  and  definiteness  of  reason¬ 
ing,  coupled  with  faith  in  God’s  Word,  have  been 
blessed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  cron^ning  his  labors 
with  success. 

Atlanta.— This  church  was  organized  July  22d, 
18iM,  with 24  members;  30  members  were  added  Feb. 
3,  1895,  and  7  more  March  10,  1895— a  total  of  61.  A 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  was  organized  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  ’94.  with  35  members,  and  has  grown  to  88,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Junior  Society.  The  Sunday-school 
had  an  attendance  March  3d  of  103,  and  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  men’s  meeting,  with  an  attendance  of  25, 
is  held  Sunday  afternoon.  Mr.  Thomas  Kerr  of 
Auburn  Seminary  has  received  a  unanimous  call  to 
this  promising  field. 

Essex,  Groveland,  and  Camillus.— The  Rev. 
S.  R.  Bigger  has  accepted  a  call  to  Essex;  the  Rev. 
Willian>A.  Hallock  to  Groveland;  and  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  Matthews  to  Camillus,  N.  Y. 

ILLINOIS. 

Peotone. — Evangelist  Charles  Mortar  has  labored 
in  this  place  three  weeks  with  good  results.  The 
Christians  testified  that  they  received  great  blessings. 
Over  forty  professed  conversion  and  many  others 
were  awakened. 

MICHIGAN. 

Fenton. — The  First  Presbyterian  Church  here 
(the  Rev.  J.  R.  Tewell  pastor)  is  highly  prosperous, 
receiving  additions  by  letter  and  by  profession  of 
faith  at  each  communion,  and  the  work  is  growing. 
The  ladies  have  found  additional  missionary  woi% 
this  winter,  sewinc;  for  the  poor  and  keeping  the 
children  clad  for  Sunday-school  and  church.  The 
Endeavorers  celebrated  Endeavor  Day  very  plea.s- 
antly  by  giving  a  reception  to  the  older  church 
members  and  the  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  of 
two  neighboring  towns.  Just  this  week  the  church 
has  been  furnished  with  the  ‘“New  Laudes  Domini,” 
with  responses,  and  they  add  greatlv  to  our  devo¬ 
tional  services.  Next  week  electric  lights  are  to  be 
put  in.  These  improvements  are  in  keeping  with 
the  growing  prosperity  of  the  church.  ‘  E.  D. 

Detroit. — At  an  interesting  communion  service  in 
the  First  Church,  February  17th,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bron¬ 
son  welcomed  seven  memMrs  to  the  church,  two  on 

rofession  of  their  faith.  There  were  several  children 
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be  supplied. 


MISSOURI. 


Fairview.— The  Rev.  T.  J.  May,  pastor-at-large  of 
Kansas  City  Presbytery,  after  holding  special  ser¬ 
vices  for  two  weeks,  received  at  one  time  sixty-seven 
additions  to  the  Fairview  Presbyterian  church,  al¬ 
most  all  on  profession.  This  makes  eighty-seven  that 
he  has  welcomed  into  this  new  church  organized  last 
November.  The  growth  of  this  church  has  been 
wonderful.  Within  a  few  months  it  has  organized, 
built  a  fine  church  edifice,  furnished  and  dedicated 
it  without  debt,  and  gathered  nearly  one  hundred 
members. 

WISCONSIN. 

Baldwin.— The  Rev  Peter  J.  Leenhouts,  pastor  of 
the  Dutch  Church  in  Baldwin,  has  been  greatly  suc¬ 
cessful  during  the  winter.  Dominie  L.  Jongeneel  of 
New  Anosterdam  assisted  him  in  some  special  meet¬ 
ings  and  preached  with  g;reat  power  in  the  Holland 
language.  Many  were  awakened  and  the  church 
was  renved.  This  is  a  large  Holland  settlement  in 
Western  Wisconsin,  and  the  public  services  are  car¬ 
ried  on  much  as  they  are  in  the  old  country,  from 
whence  nearly  all  the  people  emigrated. 

Galesville.— Special  religious  services  began  in 
the  Presbyterian  cnurch  on  February  24th,  under  the 
supervision  of  Evangelist  Elisha  Boree  and  his 
wife,  who  is  a  sweet  singer.  Many  of  the  Gale  Col¬ 
lege  students  have  been  benefltM,  and  the  whole 
community  blessed.  The  Rev.  J.  W.  Winder,  the 
good  pastor,  had  visited  the  people  and  prepared 
for  the  work. 

Beaver  Dam  — March  3  seven  members  were  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Assembly  Presbyterian  Church;  and 
the  l4rst  Church  welcomed  four  on  the  same  day. 
The  District  Convention  of  the  South  Central  Chris¬ 
tian  ^deavor  Union  is  called  for  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  this  week.  The  speakers  named  are 
of  the  best. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Hot  Springs. — The  Presbyterian  church  here  has 
just  closed  its  first  year  under  the  pastorate  of  the 
Rev.  F.  P.  Baker.  During  this  year  58  persons  have 
been  received  into  church  fellowship.  Of  these  38 
came  on  profession  of  their  faith  and  20  by  letter. 
Of  the  whole  number  27  were  men  and  31  women. 
Twelve  adults  received  bi^tism.  The  Sunday-school 
and  Christian  Endeavor  Society  are  in  a  flourishing 
condition,  and  the  people  are  much  encouraged. 

TEXAS. 

Dallas. — The  Rev.  Alfred  C.  Roe,  well  known  of 
late  years  in  Brooklyn  and  New  York  as  an  instruc¬ 
tor  of  special  thoroughness  and  excellence,  has  re¬ 
moved  to  the  South,  hoping  thereby  to  benefit  his 
shattered  health.  He  has  taken  up  his  residence  at 
148  State  street,  Dallas,  Texas.  AU  who  know  him 
will  wish  him  a  return  to  wonted  health  and 
strength,  albeit  his  years  are  no  longer  few  and 
light  upon  him. 


THK  DEATH  OF  AN  AGED  MINISTER. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Proudfit  died  in  Sara¬ 
toga  Springs  last  Sunday  morning,  March  8rd, 
while  on  his  way  to  the  services  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  he  has  attended 
for  many  years.  He  suddenly  fell  down  on 
the  sidewalk,  and  was  tenderly  carried  home, 
but  his  spirit  had  already  reached  his  Father’s 
house  above. 

Mr.  Proudfit  was  born  in  Salem,  Washington 
County,  in  1810,  the  son  of  Ebenezer  Proudfit, 
who  was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  M.  Proud - 
fit’s  brother  and  the  Rev.  James  Proudfit’s 
son.  He  was  the  oldest  living  graduate  of 
Union  College,  of  the  class  of  1829,  and  he 
bad  graduated  from  the  Associate  Reformed 
Seminary  in  Newburg  in  1884. 

He  was  ordained  and  installed  over  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Amsterdam  February 
16,  1841,  where  he  remained  for  some  years, 
until  he  gave  up  his  charge  to  stay  with  his 
mother  in  her  declining  years.  He  was  re¬ 
ceived  into  the  Presbytery  of  Troy  April  19, 
1853,  and  was  installed  over  the  church  of 
Malta  May  3rd,  from  which  be  was  dismissed 
April  18,  1857.  Since  then  he  has  lived  in 
Saratoga,  occasionally  preaching  in  the  neigh¬ 
boring  pulpits.  He  was  honorably  retired  by 
the  Presbytery  of  Troy  in  April,  1892.  He 
married  in  1843  Miss  Delia  Williams  of  New¬ 
burgh,  who  survives  him,  with  two  daughters. 
His  funeral  was  held  at  his  home  on  Wednes¬ 
day,  when  most  of  the  clergymen  of  Saratoga 
were  present.  He  was  esteemed  and  respected 
by  all  who  knew  him,  and  his  gentle,  courtly 
presence  will  be  missed  in  the  meetings  of 
Presbytery.  A.  H.  A. 

THE  REV.  GEORGE  P.  TINDALL. 

In  the  death  of  the  Rev.  G.  P.  Tindall  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  California  lost  one  of  its  best 
preachers  and  men.  His  services  were  given  in 
several  widely  separated  fields,  and  extended 
through  a  long  life.  He  was  bom  in  New  Jersey 
April  29, 1822,  and  died  in  Sacramento,  Cal ,  Sept. 
8,  1894.  He  was  in  active  service  until  a  month  be¬ 
fore  his  death.  For  fourteen  months  be  had  been 
preaching  in  Placerville,  but  grew  so  weak  that  on 
his  last  Sabbath  there  he  had  a  fainting  spell  in  the 
pulpit.  Two  days  later  he  went  to  Sacramento, 
hoping  to  be  benefited,  but  be  passed  peacefully 
away  on  the  evening  of  September  8th,  attended  by 
his  two  daughters,  Lizzie  H.  and  Ann  L.  Tindall, 
who  are  the  only  surviving  members  of  his  family. 
Shortly  before  his  death  he  asked  one  of  them  to 
pray  with  him,  and  among  his  last  words  was  the 
prayer:  “O  Lord,  take  us  into  Thy  holy  keeping.” 

Mr.  Tindall  received  bis  collegiate  education  in 
the  University  of  Michigan,  and  took  his  theologi. 
cal  course  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  New 
York.  He  was  for  some  time  pastor  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  from  which  he  was 
called  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Indian¬ 
apolis  as  the  successor  of  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Babb,  D.D. 
There  was  a  remarkable  revival  during  his  labors 
in  that  church.  It  continued  for  thirteen  weeks, 
Mr.  Tindall  preaching  constantly  night  after  night 
during  all  this  time.  From  here  he  went  successive¬ 
ly  to  the  churches  of  Ypsilanti  anfi  Flint,  Mich., 
where  he  did  excellent  work. 


In  1881  he  removed  to  California  and  took  charge 
of  the  Placerville  Academy.  In  this  work  he  was 
assisted  by  Mrs.  Tindall,  who  died  about  four  years 
ago,  and  oy  his  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  had 
been  educated  at  the  State  University,  and  the  other 
at  the  State  Normal  School,  Michigan.  In  1890  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Fourteenth-street  Presbyterian 
Church,  Sacramento,  and  remained  until  the  spring 
of  1893,  when  he  resigned  and  closed  his  labors  there 
on  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  his  ministerial  life. 
Soon  after  this  be  began  preaching  in  Placerville, 
where  he  remained  until  a  few  weeks  before  his 
death,  and  where  his  funeral  was  held  ^ptember 
nth.  It  was  conducted  by  the  Rev.  James  Curry 
of  Oakland,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  R.  D.  Sinclair  of 
Placerville,  and  attended  by  large  numbers  who 
held  him  in  high  esteem. 

The  deceased  was  a  Christian  of  true  and  humble 

fdety,  and  an  able  preacher.  He  present^  the  truth 
n  clear  terms,  and  applied  it  with  power.  As  prin¬ 
cipal  of  Placerville  Academy  he  also  did  a  good 
work  in  the  education  of  young  people.  His  life 
was  such  as  to  make  most  appropriate  to  him  the 
words  of  Pastor  Curry’s  text:  “Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant,  .  .  .  enter  thou  into  the  iov 
of  thy  Lord.”  ■*  ' 
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StMBsbUi^,  of  trie  iMsyor’e  ofB^  of  I^ewarM,  N.  J., 
writes  that  his  paralysis  of  the  riftht  side  has  been 
permanently  benefited  l>y  the  Electropoise.  Mrs. 

G.  F.  Seeley,  of  Orange,  N.  J..  says  the  Elect  ropoiae 
cured  her  asthmatic  bronchitis  after  doctors  had 
tried  to  do  so,  in  vain,  for  five  years.  Cashier  8.  G. 
Pittioger,  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  relates 
the  cure  by  the  Electropoiae  of  sciaitica  and  neoral- 
gia  of  the  nerves. 

It  is  a  fact  that  this  long  list  of  cures  gives  only  a 
hint  of  what  the  Electropoise  will  do.  Other  hints 
are  found  in  such  letters  as  that  of  the  Kev.  J.  P . 
McIntyre,  chaplain  in  the  United  States  Navy,  at 
the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  who  writes  that  the 
Electropoise  entirely  cured  his  chyonic  rheumatism 
and  dyspepsia.  He  tells,  also,  of  its  successful  use 
in  reducing  obesity,  while  one  of  his  friends  who 
was  afflicted  with  locomotor  ataxia  and  had  been 
bedridden  more  than  a  year  was  completely  restored 
to  health  by  using  the  Electropoise  three  months. 
The  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  Boole  and  Mrs.  Ella  A.  Boole, 
his  wife,  both  of  whom  are  widely  known  for  their 
work  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  testify  to  the  re 
markable  benefit  Dr.  Boole  received  by  using  the 
Electropoise  for  chronic  dyspepsia  and  heart  trou¬ 
bles. 

It  is  a  fact  that  these  convincing  evidences  of  the 
great  value  of  the  Electropoise  come  from  such  well 
known  persons  as  the  venerable  Archdeacon  Hora¬ 
tio  Gates,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.:  Governor  Thomas 
M.  Holt,  of  North  Carolina:  Mrs.  Justice  Howell 
E.  Jackson:  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  H.  De  Puy,  of  New 
York;  Professor  Totten,  of  Yale  College;  Dr.  W. 

H.  Morgan,  of  Nashville,  Tenn.;  Colonel  Connolly, 
of  Chicago,  111.;  the  Rev.  Ross  Taylor,  who  tells  of 
its  successful  use  by  missionaries  hi  Africa  in  ward¬ 
ing  off  the  dreaded  African  fever,  and  from  men  in 
every  walk  of  life  in  every  section  of  the  country. 

It  is  a  tact — and  a  most  significant  fact — that  the 
strongest  indorsements  of  the  Electropoise  are  given 
by  the  men  and  women  who  have  had  the  longest 
experience  with  it.  Many  of  these  persons  say  they 
were  sceptical  when  they  first  heard  of  the  Electro¬ 
poise,  and  only  consented  to  try  it  at  the  earnest 
solicitation  of  friends.  They  declare  that  now  they 
would  not  be  without  the  Electropoise  for  any  con¬ 
sideration,  and  they  express  deep  gratitude  to  those 
who  called  the  Electropoise  to  their  attention.  “If 
I  could  not  get  another,  a  thousand  dollars  would 
not  purchase  my  instrument,”  is  an  example  of 
what  Electropoise  users  write.  “We  would  not 
part  with  our  instrument,”  “as  a  family  physician 
there  is  none  equal  to  it,”  “could  we  not  buy  an¬ 
other,  money  could  not  buy  ours,”  are  common  ex¬ 
pressions  in  Electropoise  testimonials. 

It  is  a  fact  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  purchase  an 
Electropoise  for  each  member  of  the  family.  The 
instrument  is  madle  in  two  sizes — The  Pocket  and 
the  Wall  Electropoise.  The  Wall  Electropoise  is 
intended  to  be  permanently  attached  to  a  wall,  the 
polarizer  being  buried  in  the  earth,  and  is  designed 
for  the  treatment  of  more  than  one  patient  at  the 
same  time.  The  Pocket  Electropoise,  as  its  name 
indicates,  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket,  and  can  be 
used  anywhere  at  any  time  by  any  person.  It  is  a 
physician  always  at  hand,  ready  for  any  emergency. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  promoters  of  the  Electropoise 
stand  ready  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  every  as¬ 
sertion  made  about  the  wonderful  merits  of  the  in¬ 
strument.  They  welcome  every  opportunity  to  do 
so.  They  know  that  every  careful  and  thoughtful 
Investigation  made  simply  adds  to  the  number  of 
those  who  can  testify  to  the  value  of  the  Electro- 
poise.  They  will  be  glad  to  afford  you  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  make  such  an  examination,  and  they  invite 
you  to  write  to  or  call  upon 


the  temperature  of  the  pulaj^r  as  to  control  the 
rapidity  of  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  Any  person 
of  ordinary  intelligence  can  easily  and  quickly  ac¬ 
quire  this  skill  by  simply  following  the  directions 
sent  out  with  each  instrument. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  practical  effect  of  Electrollbrar- 
tion  is  such  a  reinforcement  of  respiration  as  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  system  for  any  emergency.  It  purifies  and 
revitalizes  the  blood,  promotes  proper  circulation, 
increases  appetite  and  aids  in  the  digestion  and  as¬ 
similation  of  food,  restores  the  tone  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  awakens  every  function  of  the  body  to 
healthy  action — and  this  means  the  destruction  and 
eradication  of  disease. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  cures  effected  by  the  Electro¬ 
poise  are  thorough  and  permanent,  and  that  a  very 
large  percentage  of  these  cures  have  been  in  cases 
declared  by  the  attending  physicians  to  be  “hope¬ 
less  and  incurable.”  It  is  not  contended  that  the 
Electropoise  is  an  absolute  “cure-all,”  but  exped- 
ence  has  shown  that  in  every  case  where  there  is 
enough  vital  blood  left  to  afford  a  foundation  to 
build  upon,  a  cure  may  be  hoped  for,  because  Elec- 
trolibration  removes  the  conditions  upon  which  dis¬ 
ease  thrives.  There  is  one  exception.  The  use  of 
the  Electropoise  is  not  recommended  to  persons 
afflicted  with  confirmed  consumption. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  remarkable  curative  powers 
of  the  Electropoise  first  challenged  public  attention 
in  the  autumn  of  1888,  during  the  prevalence  of  yel¬ 
low  fever  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Ninety-one  cases 
of  the  dreaded  scourge  wera  then  treated  with  the 
Electropoise,  several  of  the  patients  having  reached 
an  advanced  stage  of  the  disease.  Eighty-seven 
patients  were  entirely  cured  by  the  Electropoise, 
and  imprudent  exposure  was  the  cause  of  the  deaths 
of  two  of  the  four  who  died.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
with  such  a  beginning  the  Electropoise  has  made 
its  way. 

It  is  a  fact  that  no  system  for  the  treatment  of 
disease  ever  placed  before  the  public  has  received 
such  a  remarkable  number  of  indorsements  as  the 
Electropoise  has  received  from  those  who  have  had 
personal  experience  of  its  benefits.  Voluntary  tes¬ 
timonials  have  come  by  the  hundreds  from  men 
and  women  of  the  highest  social,  political  and  relig¬ 
ious  standing.  They  are  from  persons  whose  posi¬ 
tions  in  the  community  forbid  the  suspicion  that 
they  would  indorse  the  Electropoise  or  anything 
else  without  having  examined  and  tested  it,  and 
had  convincing  proof  of  its  merits.  These  testimo¬ 
nials  make  up  a  tribute  to  the  Electropoise  which 
cannot  be  read  without  carrying  conviction  of  the 
truth  of  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  is  claimed  for  it. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  many  cases  these  cordial  com¬ 
mendations  of  the  Electropoise  have  followed  others 
written  long  before  by  the  same  persons.  They 
have  proved  the  fact  that  the  Electropoise  does  not 
lose  its  curative  properties  with  age.  The  longer  it 
is  used  the  more  it  is  valued  by  its  possessor. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  perusal  of  these  voluntary  tes- 
timouials  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  wide  range 
of  diseases  cured  by  the  Electropoise  than  can  be 
obtained  in  any  other  way.  Taking  up  some  of  the 
letters  at  haphazard,  we  find  that  Mr.  A.  D.  Mat¬ 
thews,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  wrote  in  December  last 
that  the  Electropoise  was  curing  the  eczema  from 
which  he  had  suffered  four  years.  Mr.  Matthews 
is  eighty-six  years  old.  The  Rev.  C.  W.  Swanson, 
rector  of  St.  Paul’s  Church,  Brooklyn,  certifies  his 
knowledge  that  the  Electropoise  has  cured  many 
cases  of  rheumatism,  catarrh,  constipation  and  in¬ 
digestion.  Mr.  John  W.  Rhinea,  foreman  of  the 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  of  New  York,  tells 
how  he  was  cured  of  a  serious  attack  of  La  Grippe 
by  the  use  of  the  Electropoise.  Mr.  Joseph  W. 


The  Electropoise 


FACTS  ABOUT  THIS  INVENTION 


“Facts  are  stubborn  things.”  You  may  discredit 
and  try  to  explain  them  away,  argue  against  and 
deny  them  as  much  as  you  please,  but  they  cannot 
be  destroyed.  They  are  imperishable. 

It  is  a  fact  that  we  are  living  in  a  wonderfully 
progressive  age.  In  every  department  of  human 
activity  “Progress”  is  the  watchword  of  the  nation. 
In  no  other  branch  of  human  knowledge  has  the 
advance  of  recent  years  been  greater  than  in  the 
study  of  how  to  successfully  combat  and  ward  off 
the  manifold  ills  that  fiesh  is  heir  to. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  highest  achievement  yet 
reached  in  the  field  of  scientific  treatment  of  disease 
is  embodied  in  the  discovery  of  what  is  known  as 
Electrolibration,  which  is  accomplished  by  a  simple 
little  instrument  called  the  Electropoise. 

It  is  a  fact  now  asserted  by  the  highest  authori¬ 
ties  in  medical  science  that  the  one  great  cause  of 
disease  in  the  human  body  is  devitalization  of  the 
blood.  This  being  so,  to  revitalize  the  blood  is  to 
destroy  the  condition  without  which  disease  cannot 
exist,  and  thus  to  insure  restoration  to  health. 

It  is  a  fact  that  in  revitalizing  the  blood  pure 
oxygen  is  an  indispensable  factor..  This  has  been 
recognized  for  the  last  fifty  years,  and  how  to  best 
introduce  this  vital  curative  agent  into  the  blood 
has  been  the  problem  most  studied  by  scientists  and 
physicians. 

It  is  a  fact  that  this  problem  remained  unsolved 
until  the  discovery  of  Electrolibration,  by  the  use 
of  the  Electropoise.  Until  this  discovery  oxygen 
could  be  administered  only  by  inhalation,  a  method 
accompanied  by  so  many  and  so  serious  drawbacks 
that  it  has  never  been  satisfactory,  and  often  im¬ 
possible. 

It  is  a  fact  that  by  means  of  the  Electropoise— and 
only  by  the  Electropoise— pure  oxygen  from  the  at¬ 
mosphere  is  absorbed  into  the  circulation  through- 
the  polar  attraction  produced  on  the  surface  of  the 
body.  The  Electropoise  consists  of  a  copper  cylin¬ 
der  called  a  polarizer,  filled  with  a  composition 
which  renders  its  work  effective,  connected  by  a  silk 
covered  tinsel  cord  with  a  treating  plate.  This 
treating  plate  is  applied  to  the  body  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  polarizer  is  lowered  by  placing  it  in 
cold  water,  or  on  ice,  or  in  any  convenient  way. 
The  warmth  of  the  body  causes  the  generation  of  a 
slight  current  of  electricity— so  slight  that  ii  is  never 
felt  as  a  “shock”— and  suiierinduces  over  the  sur¬ 
face  of  the  body  a  polar  attraction  that  causes  the 
absorption  into  the  blcod  of  the  pure  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere. 

It  is  a  fact  that  nothing  can  be  more  simple  than 
the  method  of  using  the  Electropoise,  and  yet  noth¬ 
ing  can  be  more  scientific  than  the  principle  upon 
which  the  treatment  is  based.  Electrolibration  does 
away  absolutely  with  the  use  of  drugs  or  medicines, 
and  the  services  of  no  physician  are  required  in  ap¬ 
plying  it.  The  only  skill  required  in  obtaining  the 
best  effects  from  the  Electropoise  is  in  so  regulating 
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for  the  little  ones, 
always  relished, 
and  very  econom¬ 
ical,  is  a  bowl  of 
broth  made  of 


with  crackers  or  bread  broken  .mo  it.  Use  ^ 
teaspoonful  of  the  Extract  to  each  pint  of 
water.  Can  be  prepared  over  an  oil  stove  or 
gas  jet. 

We  issue  a  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles,” 
which  is  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  Send  name 
and  address  on  a  postal  to 


Armour  &  Company, 
Chicago. 


Don’t  Fail  to  Take  Advantage  of 

REMOVAL  SALE 


Plain  Side  Coniba,  4c.,  lOc.  pair. 
Sterling  top  Side  Combs,  28c.  40c.  pr. 
Real  Shell  Side  Combs,  30c.,  69c.  pr. 
Spanish  Combs.  14c.,  25c.,  40c. 
Sterling  Silver  Rings,  Oc.,  25c.  each. 

Thousand  styles  of  Scarf  Pins,  all  new,  bright 
effects,  5c.,  lOc.,  25c.,  69c. 

Hat  Pins  of  every  description,  9c.,  19c.,  25c.  ^ 

Rhinestone  Hat  Pins,  25c.,  50c.,  98c. 

Sterling  Hat  Pins,  25c.,  50c.,  98c.,  $1.98. 

©CZARINA  PINS  AND  BUCKLES,  9c., 
19c.,  25c.,  48c. 

STERLING  SILVER  CZARINA  BUCKLES 
RHINESTONE  BUCKLES,  19c.  25c.  50c. 98c. 

Combiiuktlon  Pocket  Books,  14c..  %5c..  49c.,  98c. 

Necklaces,  9Bc.,  SOc.,  98c..  SI. 50. 

Ribbon  Book  Marks,  with  3  Stirling  Silver  Pendant*.  14c.,  S5c.,  and  SOc. 
vterllns  Top  Hair  Pins,  beanttfnl  designs,  49c.  and  98c. 

BcsMitiral  Fans.  98c.  and  S1.50.  less  than  cost. 

Herm.dorf  Fast  Black  Stockings,  9c„  19c.,  95e.  pair. 

High  Class  Corsets,  98c.  and  SI  50  pair,  worth  SI. 75  and  S3. 50. 

The  Entire  Stock  Must  be  Sold  as  we  will  not  carry 
any  of  present  stock  to  our  New  Building. 

Any  of  the  above  goods  mailed  to  any  address  in  the  United  States  on  receipt 
of  price  and  postage.  Address  Mail  Order  Department. 

El  Rpnni  I  '2w.i4thst. 

s  Js  DCUCLyLfy  New  York. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


March  14,  ISVS. 


^be  jfbreign  ^oure. 


1.  Presbyterian  Pilgrimage,  $400.  2.  Church  Husic  Tour,  $300. 

One  has  a  historical  key-note,  the  other  a  musical  The  second  tour  has  grown  out  of  the  interest 
cast ;  the  former  deals  with  the  lofty  therne  of  Relig-  aroused  by  our  Church  Music  Department.  It  con- 
lous  Freedom,  the  latter  with  the  enrichment  of  templates  a  visit  first  to  the  great  organs,  choirs  and 
worship  through  the  service  of  prais^^^  u  +  •  centers  of  sacred  music  in  Great  Britain.  We  are 
The  first  of  these  tours  is  called  the  Presbyterian  honnv  to  thp  mo«st  imiKiial^ind  di^^tinmiiQhpH 
Pilgrimage,  because  its  the  historical  devel-  i 

opment  o{  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  polity,  courtesies  will  be  extended  by  the  master  spirits  m 
Naturallv,  therefore,  the  route  lies  through  the  North  organ  and  choir  work  to  our  party, 
of  Ireland,  the  “country  of  the  Covenanters,”  Glas-  Passing  over  to  the  Continent,  a  most  important 
gow,  Edinburgh,  the  Presbyterian  centers  of  England  chapter  will  be  made  up  ot  services  aiid  recitals  in  the 
and  Wales.  Paris,  Switzerland,  the  Rhine,  and  the  famous  churches  and  public  halls  of  l^ris,  by  those 
Low  Countries.  All  along  this  route  the  tourists  are  to  who  have  given  such  edemty  to  the  French  school 
be  given  exceptional  opportunities  for  historical  study  of  organ  music  :  after  which  the  party  journey  north- 
ana  for  local  converse  with  those  who  are  now  carry-  ward  through  Belgiurn  and  Hclland.  to  enjoy  seeing 
ing  the  standards  of  Presbyterianism  in  our  own  day.  and  hearing  the  historic  organs  in  these  lands. 

We  take  pleasure  in  announcing  that  the  Rev.  Professionally,  this  party  will  be  led  by  Mr.  R. 
Charles  L.  Thompson.  D.D.,  of  the  Madison  Avenue  Huntington  Woodman,  the  musical  editor  of  The 
Church,  New  York,  will  accompany  this  party.  Evangelist. 

Both  these  companies  start  together  on  the  American  Line  Steamship  “Berlin,”  sailing 
June  26th,  1895.  The  Evangelist  has  engaged  the  entire  first  cabin  of  this  favorite  ship, 
and  one  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  trip  will  be  the  sea  journey,  with  a  special  daily  pro¬ 
gramme  of  addresses,  music  and  social  intercourse.  The  tourists  return  via  Antwerp  by  the 
staunch  and  comfortable  steamers  of  the  Red  Star  service  of  the  American  Line. 

For  further  particulars  address  J(jg  Evangelist.  33  Union  Square.  New  York. 
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